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To      THE      P   U   L  I   C. 

THE  great  Length  of  Gil  Blas,  with  the 
vaft  Number  of  Incidents  in  it,  has  prevented 
the  Editor  from  giving  the  Novel  of  Pamela 
in  this  Volume ;  but  it  will  make  it's  Appear- 
ance in  the  next  along  with  two  others  much 
efteemed. 


'  V.z. 


THE 

ADVENTURES 
O  F 

GIL      B    L    A    S. 


THIS  celebrated  novel  was  written  by  Mr. 
Le  Sage,  one  of  the  beft  French  authors 
during  the  age  of  Lewis  the  XlVth.  It  has  been 
tranflated  into  moft  of  the  European  languages  ; 
for  it  is  conftrucled  on  fuch  a  plan,  as  cannot  fail 
of  making  the  reader  merry,  while  at  the  fame 
time  it  conveys  to  him  an  ineftimable  fund  of  ra- 
tional entertainment.  We  have  here  an  inftance 
of  a  young  man  of  good  natural  parts,  with  only 
a  fmall  fhare  of  literary  knowledge,  fetting  out  in 
fearch  of  an  employment,  without  any  thing  to 
recommend  him  befides  his  own  addrefs.  We 
trace  him  through  a  great  variety  of  changes  : 
one  day  we  find  him,  as  it  were,  elevated  to  the 
utrnoft  pitch  of  happinefs,  and  at  other  times  de- 
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prefTed  fo  low  as  to  become  an  object  of  real  com- 
paflion.  To  day  he  is  taught  to  believe  that  his 
fortune  is  eftablifhed  on  the  iureft  bafis,  but 
fcarce  has  he  (hatched  at  the  flattering  bait,  when 
he  finds  himfelf  furrounded  with  many  unthought 
of  evils. 

Through  all  thofe  different  flages  of  his  life, 
we  find  human  nature  in  its  various  operations. 
We  fee  him  indulging  himfelf  in  follies  peculiar 
to  youth,  and  we  find  him  fmarting  under  the 
f  rings  of  a  confeience  formed  to  accufe  or  excufe. 
In  the  end  he  becomes  wife,  in  confequence  of 
acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  world — he 
is  admitted  into  the  cabinet  of  miniiters  of  ftate, 
and  attends  to  thofe  capricious  events  of  fortune, 
by  which  ambition  becomes  intollerable,  and  at 
laft  links  down  into  meannefs  and  contempt. 
From  a  careful  confideration  of  things  of  fuch 
importance,  he  confiders  human  nature,  not  as  it 
is  reprefented,  but  as  it  really  is ;  and  with  a  fuf- 
ficiency  of  knowledge  he  engages  to  act  his  part 
on  the  theatre  of  the  world.  A  youth,  fpent  in 
labour,  foil}-,  diflipation,  and  a  thoufand  other 
things,  which  at  that  time  were  but  little  regard- 
ed, is  in  more  advanced  years  crowned  with 
ir,  and  the  man  who  fet  out  as  a  needy  ad- 
venturer from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  furmounts 
I  reateir.  difficulties,  and  in  the  end  enjoys  the 
peaceable  poflefEon  of  thofe  fvveets  that  virtue 
alone  can  give. 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  beauties  of  this 
work,  and  the  groat  efiecm  in  which  it  has  been 
held  by  the  learned  and  virtuous  in  general,  yet 
it  has  not  efcaped  the  cenfure  of  the  critics. 
Faults  are  much  more  eafily  found  than  mended, 

and 
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and  it  often  happens  that  thofe  who  are  moft 
forward  in  cenfuring,  are  at  the  farne  time  the 
mo'fl  averfe  to  reformation. 

Every  fool  can  cenfure  what  is  writ, 
And  fools  have  ftrong  antipathy  to  wit. 

Indeed,  the  principal  objection  made  ufe  of  to 
depriciate  the  merits  of  this  work,  arifes  from  a 
total  ignorance  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the 
Spaniards.  It  has  been  publicly  afferted,  that 
the  tranfitions  from  affluence  to  poverty,  are  fo 
fudden,  as  not  to  be  confident  with  the  Hate  of 
human  affairs  in  this  world.  Such  an  objection 
could  never  have  been  made  by  any  man  of  en- 
larged ideas  ;  for  the  manners  of  one  country  dif- 
fers as  much  from  thofe  of  another,  as  their  re- 
fpective  filiations  in  point  of  locality.  In 
Britain,  -where  all  criminal  profecutions  are  car- 
ried on  in  the  moft  regular  and  orderly  manner, 
and  where  fudden  tranfitions  can  feldom  be  fup- 
pofed  to  take  place,  we  are  not  much  furprifed  at 
any  new  occurrences,  becaufe  in  all  fuch  cafes 
we  think  we  are  fafe  in  fheltering  ourfelves  under 
the  conftitution.  It  is  quite  the  reverfe  in  Spain, 
where  neither  the  civil  law  of  the  Romans,  nor 
any  municipal  inftitutions  of  their  own,  have  got 
the  afcendancy  over  thofe  prejudices,  which  form- 
ed by  ignorance,  diffufe  themfelves  through  every 
branch  of  the  conftitution.  In  England,  crimes 
cannot  be  long  concealed,  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood is  alarmed  in  confequence  of  their  having 
been  committed  ;  but  in  Spain,  a  villain  may  go 
on  in  a  long  courfe  of  wickednefs,  without  ever 
being  called  to  an  account  in  a  court  of  juftice. 
Bz  In 
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In  England  as  foon  as  a  man  lias  received  an 
injury,  or  has  been  wronged  out  of  any  part  of 
his  property,  he  may  apply  to  the  next  magi- 
ftrate  ;  but  in  Spain  the  accufer  muft  iirft  prove 
his  own  innocence  before  he  accufes  another* 

It  may  be  neceffary  to  remark,  that  the  fa- 
mous novel  of  Roderick  Random,  was  written 
en  the  plan  of  this  of  Gil  Bias,  and,  although 
they  may  appear  diffent  in  their  confirmation, 
yet  that  is  owing  purely  to  the  conftitutions  of 
thole  countries  wherein  the   refpeclive  authors 


Gil  Blas  was  born  near  Oviedo,  in  Spain,  his 
father  being  an  old  fuperannuated  foldier,  and 
his  mother  one  who  had  fcrved  many  years  un- 
der the  character  of  houfe-keeper  to  a  fingle 
gentleman.  His  mother  had  a  brother,  who, 
without  the  leair.  pretenfions  to  literary  merit, 
had  by  the  intereft  of  a  powerful  Don,  pufhed 
himfelf  into  a  rich  living,  and  was  at  the  fame 
time  canon  in  a  cathedral. 

This  gentleman,  notwithstanding  the  mofr. 
avaritious  difpofition,  took  young  Gil  Bias  into 
his  own  houfe,  and  gave  him  as  much  education 
under  a  fevere  fchool -mailer,  as  was  fit  to  qualify 
him  for  the  university.  When  he  was  fixteen 
years  of  age,  his  uncle  told  him,  that  it  was  now 
time  for  him  to  pufh  his  fortune  in  the  world, 
and  therefore  giving  him  a  little  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  his  own  mule,  Gill  took  leave  of 
his  relations,  and  fet  out  for  the  celebrated  city 
of  Salamanca,  famous  for  its  univerfity,  and 
noted  on  account  of  the  intrigues  carried  on 
in   it. 

Great 
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Great  part  of  the  fir  ft  day  was  fpent  by  our 
traveller  not  meeting  with  any  thing  worth  men- 
tioning, till  at  laft  he  was  accofted  by  an  old 
foldier,  who  demanded  a  little  money  from  him. 
As  he  was  quite  alone,  and  the  foldier  had  fire 
arms,  fo  it  was  in  vain  to  difpute,  and  therefore 
he  gave  him  a  fmall  trifle,  heartily  blaming  the 
conduct  of  his  uncle,  who  had  not  put  him 
under  the  care  of  fome  perfons  travelling  the  fame 
road  with  himfelf. 

In  the  evening  he  arrived  at  Pennaflor,  a 
town  on  the  road,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  landlord  of  the  inn.  The  land- 
Jord  was  a  talkative  infinuating  fellow,  ever  pry* 
ing  into  other  peoples  affairs,  and  continually 
thrufting  himfelf  into  the  company  of  his  gffefts- 
Jet  their  ftation  be  what  it  would.  He  afked 
Gil  Bias  a  thoufand  queftions,  and  at  laft  find- 
ing that  he  intended  to  fell  his  mule,  he  told 
him  that  'he  would  procure  him  a  purchafer. 
The  price  being  fixed  for  the  animal,  the  landlord! 
conducted  Gil  Bias  to  a  carrier,  who  was  to  fe-t 
out  the  next  morning  for  Aftorga,  and  every 
thing  being  fettled  the  carrier  retired  to  reft. 

The  landlord  and  Gil  Bias  returned  to  the 
inn,  where  our  young  adventurer  raet  with  a 
man  of  a  genteel  appearance,  and  who  accofted 
him  as  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  geniufes  in- 
the  world.  He  faid  he  was  the  eighth  wonder 
of  the  world,  and  that  his  name  was  better 
known  over  Spain  than  that  of  the  richeft  Don 
in  the  whole  monarchy. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  young  man 

unacquainted    with  human    life  fhould   fwallow 

fuch  flattery  with  the  utrnoft  avidity.     Accord:- 

&  3,  ingly 
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ingly  the  parafite  who  was  no  other  than  an 
accomplice  with  the  landlord,  ingratiated  him- 
felf  fo  much  with  Gil  Bias,  that  a  fine  (upper 
was  got  ready,  and  iome  of  the  beft  wine,  all 
at  the  expence  of  our  adventurer.  When  fupper 
was  over,  the  parafite,  who  had  crammed  him- 
felf  up  to  the  throat,  rofe  from  the  table,  and 
taking  Gil  Bias  by  the  hand,  told  him  to  be- 
ware of  flattery,  for  although  he  had  only  put 
him  to  a  little  expence  for  a  fupper,  yet  others 
would  not  be  {o  fparing. 

This  was  one  of  the  moit  mortifying  ftrokes 
that  could  have  happened,  and  our  adventurer 
was  fo  fenfibly  afFecled  with  it,  that  taking  up 
his  baggage,  he  left  the  inn,  and  fet  out  for 
the  place  where  the  carrier  lodged,  curfing  him- 
felf  for  being  fo  eafily  impofed  on,  and  re- 
iolvina;  to  be  more  watchful  for  the  future. 

The  carrier,  with  whom  GilJiUs  fravejlcd, 
had  feveral  other  paffengers,  among  whom  was  a 
young  tradefman  who  had  married  a  wife,  and 
was  then  taking  her  home.  The  carrier  was 
in  the  whole  of  his  deportment  little  better  than 
a  brute,  yet  was  not  void  of  that  low  cunning, 
which,  when  joined  to  an  unprincipled  mind, 
generally  leads  to  the  moft  atrocious  crimes. 
The  young  married  wife  attracted  his  attention, 
and  he  refclved  to  enjoy  her  at  the  expence  of 
confcience.  For  that  purpofe,  while  the  guefts 
were  at  fupper,  the  carrier  came  in  and  told  them 
that  he  had  been  robbed  of  a  confiderable  fum, 
-..no  that  he  would  have  them  all  taken  before  a 
magiftrate,  and  put  to  the  torture  unlefs  his 
money  was  immediately  returned* 

As 
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As  all  the  company  were  Grangers  to  eacH 
other,  and  as  none  of  them  were  confcious  thac 
they  had  ftolen  the  money,  they  protefted  their 
innocence,  but  being  afraid  of  the  torture,  they 
all  ran  in  the  moil  precipitate  manner  out  of 
the  room,  except  the  young  wife,  who  ftaid 
behind,  to  the  no  fmall  joy  of  the  carrier,  who 
only  wanted  to  ravifh  her.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  began  to  put  his  fcheme  in  execution, 
forfuch  was  his  rudenefs  and  brutality,  that  the 
young  woman  alarmed  the  neighbourhood  with 
her  cries,  and  the  officers  came  to  her  affiftance. 
The  amorous  carrier  was  immediately  taken  be- 
fore a  magiflrate,  who  ordered  him  to  be  {trip- 
ped and  whipped  to  the  no  fmall  diverfion  of  all 
who  were  prefent. 

With  refpedt  to  the  reft  of  the  company,  they 
all  went  different  ways,  and  as-.vGil  Bias  was 
quite  a  ftranger  in  the  country,  he  never  looked 
behind  him  till  he  found  himfelf  in  an  unfre- 
quented foreft,  far  from  any  houfes  whatever. 
He  had  not  been  long  there  when  a  banditti  of 
robbers  came  up,  and  clapping  piftols  to  his 
breaft,  commanded  him  to  follow  them  to 
their  place  of  concealment,  in  a  neighbouring 
wood. 

In  the  place  where  they  refided,  a  large  trap- 
door was  opened,  which  led  them  by  winding 
fteps  into  a  fubterranean  dwelling,  where  the 
fun  never  fhone.  There  Gil  Bias  was  told  that 
he  muft  remain  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  for  that 
night  nothing  was  to  be  feen  but  feftivity  and 
mirth.  Each  of  the  robbers  entertained  our  ad- 
venturer with  an  account  of  the  many  pranks 
they  had  played,  but  a  fettled  gloom  lodged  in 
B  4  his 
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his  countenance,  and  when  the  robbers  had  re- 
tired to  reft,  he  refolved  in  what  manner  he 
fhould  make  his  efcape. 

Befides  the  robbers  who  lived  in  common  to- 
gether under  one  v\hom  they  called  captain, 
there  was  in  the  infernal  cell  an  old  negro,  and 
a  woman  who  drefTed  their  victuals,  and  both 
thefe  were  gone  to  fleep  :  Gil  Bias  crawled  from 
his  apartment,  till  he  came  to  a  ftrong  iron  gate, 
which  he  was  going  to  force,  but  while  he  was 
engaged  in  it,  the  old  negro  who  had  fome  fufpi- 
cion  of  his  intentions,  followed  him  and  knock- 
ed him  down.  He  was  then  brought  back  to 
his  cell,  and  the  captain,  who  had  been  alarmed, 
getting  up,  told  him,  that  if  ever  he  made  an 
attempt  of  the  like  nature,  they  would  flea  him 
alive. 

.For  fome  days  our  adventurer  gave  himfclf  up 
to  the  moll  melancholy  reflections,  and  often 
curled  his  uncle  for  fending  him  on  a  journey, 
when  he  knew  that  he  would  be  fubjec~t  to  fo 
many  dangers,  without  the  leaft  human  probabi- 
lity of  extricating  himfelf  out  of  them.  But  at 
Jaft  reafon  got  the  better  of  paiF.on,  and  he  re- 
folved to  act  in  fuch  an  artful  manner  as  would 
recommend  him  to  the  robbers,  fo  as  to  be  taken 
into  their  company,  and  thereby  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  makmg  his  efcape.  He  told  them  that 
he  was  at  laft  pleafed  with  his  fituation  ;  and 
they  agreed,  that,  if  at  the  end  of  fix  months  he 
did  not  change  his  opinion,  he  fhould  be  entered 
into  the  gang. 

The  time  being  expired,  our  young  adven- 
turer fet  out  with  the  robbers,  and  having  rode 
fcveral  miles,    they  discovered  a  Dominican  friar 

on 
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©n  a- mule,,  and  as  Gil  Bias  was  only  a  nonce, 
it  was- propofed  that  he  mould  begin  by  robbing 
the  prieft.  Accordingly  he  fet  off,  and  coming 
up  with  the  reverend  father,  ordered  him  to  de- 
liver his  purfe,  or  he  would  that  moment  lodge 
a  brace  of  balls  in  his  body.  The  Dominican; 
after  expostulating,  fome  time  with  him,  threw 
his  purfe  on  the  ground,  which  Gil  Bias  picked 
up  and  carried  to  his  companions,  who  were 
waiting  at  a  fmall  diftance. 

They   all  joined   in    congratulating   him    oiv 
this  firft  eflay  of   his   courage,    but  when  they 
came  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  purfe,  and 
found  in  it  only  fome  medals,   and  fome  popifli 
trumpery,  they  could  not  help  laughing  at  poor 
Gil  Bias,  telling,  him,,  that,   for  the  future,,  .-sot 
to  have  any  connection   with   monks  who  were 
endowed  with  more  cunning  than  he  was  maAer 
of.     It  was  now  morning,  and  as  our  adventurer/ 
with  his  companions,  were   not  to  return  home 
till  they  had  acquired  fome  booty,-  fo  they  con- 
tinued  hovering   about  in  the   foreft    till    near, 
evening,  without  meeting  with  any  thing  worth, 
notice.     At  laft  a  coach    came  up  attended  by 
feveral    footmen    in   livery,    and    GiL  Bias   was 
given  to  understand,   that    unlefs  he  difcharged* 
his   duty  with  courage  and  fidelity,  his  brains 
would  be  inftantly  blown  out.     Gil  Bias  pro- 
mifed  to  obey  them  in  the  molt  implicit  manner,, 
and  foon    after  a  moil  defperate  battle  enfued,. 
feveral  perfons  were  killed,  but  at  laft  victory  de- 
clared in  favour  of  the  robbers,  and  after  having, 
fecured   their  booty   they  went  up  to  the  coach,,, 
and  found  in  it  a  beautiful  young  lady  in  mourn- 
ing, aimed  dead  with  fear- 
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The  robbers  agreed  that  they  {hould  take  the 
lady  home  with  them,  which  they  did,  and 
placed  her  under  the  care  of  the  old  woman, 
not  doubting  but  in  the  end  they  would  be  abre 
to  make  her  contented  with  her  new  lodgings. 
During-  the  whole  of  the  firft  nio;ht  (he  continued 
in  fits,  and  next  morning  our  robbers  fet  out  to 
difpofe  of  their  booty,  at  atownfeveral  miles  di- 
ftant. 

As  Gil  Bias  longed  for  nothing  fo  much  as  an 
opportunity  of  once  more  regaining  his  liberty,, 
he  pretended  to  be  taken  extremely  ill,  and 
therefore  was  excufed  from  going  along  with 
them.  The  old  negro  was  at  that  time  fo  ill  in 
bed  that  he  could  not  give  him  any  moleftation; 
and  as  for  the  old  woman,  he  tied  her  hand  and 
foot  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  table,  after  which, 
taking  a  piftol  in  his  hand,  he  led  the  lady  up 
to  the  grate,  and  conducted  her  to  the  mouth  of 
the  cave.  Having  proceeded  fo  far,  he  took 
one  of  the  beft  horfes  out  of  the  liable,  and 
mounting  him,  made  the  lady  get  up  behind, 
and  travelled  feveral  miles,  till  they  found  them- 
felves  in  the  middle  of  an  unfrequented  forefl 
Without  knowing  what  road  to  take ;  being 
afraid  of  going  into  the  fame  way  that  lead  them 
to  the  place  where  the  robbers  had  gone  to. 

In  the  evening,  as  good  fortune  would  have  it,, 
they  arrived  at  Aftorga,  and  as  the  lady  was  very 
much  fatigued,  Gil  Bias  ordered  a  genteel  fupper 
to  be  got  ready,  and  did  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  make  her  as  agreeable  as  pofiible.  He  told 
-her  every  thing  relating  to  himfelf,  which  ferved 
in  feme  meafure  to  alleviate  her  fears,  for 
before  that  time  fhe  imagined  that  he  was  one  of 

the 


the  robbers,  and  actually  lived  by  the  profits 
arifing  from  that  mod  iniquitous  profeffion. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lady  told  him,  her  ftoiy 
in  words  to  the  following  import.  She  told 
him,  that  her  father  was  killed  during  the 
wars  in  Portugal,  and,  although  his  family  was 
both  ancient,  and  in  every  fenie  of  the  word  re- 
fpectable,  yet  he  left  but  a  fmall  fortune  to  his 
daughter,  who  had  all  thofe  perfonal  charms, 
that  cannot  fail  of  attracting  the  notice  of  the 
other  fex.  When  fhe  grew  up,  many  of  the 
Spaniih  Cavaliers  made  their  addreffes  to  her,, 
but  none  of  them  attracted  her  attention  fo  much 
as  Don  Alvaro  de  Mello.  He  had  every  accom- 
plishment that  could  ferve  to  render  him  amiable, 
he  had  on  many  occafions  given  the  greateft 
proofs  of  his  valour,  fo  that  there  was  no  won- 
der that  he  fhould  gain  an  afcendancy  over  the 
heart  of  a  young  lady,  who  was  not  deaf  to  the 
tender  emotions  of  love.  Where  love  takes 
place  it  generally  happens  that  reafon  is  fhutour, 
and  accordingly  the  young  lovers  married  with- 
out confulting  any  of  their  relations. 

The  joys  they  felt  in  the  marriage  (late  were 
foon  interrupted  by  an  unexpected  incident,  A. 
young  Spanifh  nobleman  had  long  been  ena- 
moured of  the  young  lady,  and'  no  fooner  did  he 
hear  of  her  marriage,  than  he  fent  a  challenge 
to  Don  Alvaro  de  Mello,  who  met  him  in  an- ad- 
jacent field,  and  left  him. dead  on  the  fpoL. 

As  the  young  nobleman,  was  nephew  to  the 
chief  magiftrate  of  the  place,  there  was  not  the 
leafr.  doubt  but  he  would  feek.  as  cruel  a  revenge 
as  the  law  would  permit,  and  therefore  Don  Al- 
varo was  obliged    to  take  leave  of  his   beloved 
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fpoufe  and  make  his  efcape  in  the  belt  manner 
he  could.  The  magiftrute  finding  that  he  had 
£ed  in  order  to  evade  juftice,  was  fo  enraged, 
that  he  took  poiTefTion  of  his  eftate,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  Spain,  ordered  all  his 
goods  to  be  confifcated,  leaving  his  wife  expofed 
to  the  hardfhips  of  an  injurious  world. 

During  feven  years  fhe  lived  in  the  moft  dif- 
confolate  manner,  without  hearing  any  thing 
from  her  hufband,  till  at  laft  fhe  was  informed 
that  he  was  killed  in  an  engagement  fighting  for 
the  king  of  Spain,  in  Fez.  Some  time  after  this 
news  arrived,  the  lady  was  courted  by  an  old 
►Spanifh  Marquis  who  had  an  opulent  eftate,  and 
ti*>  me  was  positively  allured  her  hufband  was 
dead,  fhe  at  laft  consented  to  give  him  her  hand. 
The  old  marquis  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
make  her  happy  -,  but  ftill  a  fettled  melancholy 
feemed  fixed  on  her  countenance,  which  arofe 
from  her  remembrance  of  her  firft  hufband. 

One  day  as  fhe  was  walking  in  the  garden, 
fhe  obferved  a  man  drcfled  in  the  habit  of  a  pea- 
fant  gazing  upon  her,  in  a  more  than  ordinary 
manner,  but  how  great  was  her  furprife  when 
fhe  difcovered  that  the  peafant  was  no  other  than 
her  firft  hufband  ;  what  her  feelings  were  on  that 
occafion,  may  be  eafily  conjectured  ;  and,  after 
fome  converfation  together,  they  both  fet  out, 
and  purfued  their  journey  two  days,  without 
meeting  with  any  thing  worth  notice.  At  laft 
they  were  met  by  the  robbers,  and  Don  Alvero 
was  one  of  thofe  who  loft  his  life  in  the  engage- 
ment, but  as  to  what  happened  afterwards  fhe 
could  not  give  any  regular  account. 

The 
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The  lady  having  finifhed  her  ftory,  gave  vent 
to  her  grief  in  a  torrent  of  tears,  and  Gil  Bias 
fympathized  with  her,  but  before  they  had  time 
to  confider  what  was  proper  to  be  done,  a  ma- 
giftrate  came  into  the  room,  and  took  them  both 
into  cuftody.  A  perfon  prefent,  fwore  that  the 
cloaths  our  adventurer  had  on,  were  taken  from 
him  by  fome  robbers,  and  therefore  it  was  con- 
cluded that  he  was  one  of  them. 

He  was  immediately  put  into  a  dungeon,  where 
he  remained  fixteen  days,  being  allowed  nothing 
for  fubfiflance  but  a  little  brown  bread  and  water. 
At  laft,  he  was  told  that  the  carrier  with  whom 
he  had  travelled  from  Penaflor  was  in  the  town, 
that  he  would  be  confronted  with  him,  and  if  his 
ilory  W2s  true,  he  would  be  fet  at  liberty  ;  for  the 
lady  whom  he  had  refcuedhad  interceded  for  him. 
But  to  his  great  furprife,  the  knavifb  carrier,  who 
had  ftolen  his  portmanteau,  being  afraid  that  he 
muft  reftore  it,  declared  that  he  had  never  {een 
him  before,  fo  that  he  was  obliged  once  more  to 
return  to  his  dungeon.  Fortune,  however, 
changed  about,  and  many  people  came  to  fee 
him,  among  whom  was  a  ballad-finger,  who  had 
been  his  fellow  traveller  along  with  the  carrier. 
This  poor  fellow  fwore  to  the  truth  of  the  ftorv 
told  by  Gil  Bias,  upon  which  he  was  fet  at  li- 
berty, and  immediately  fet  out  for  Burgos,  where 
he  was  informed  the  lady  whom  he  had  refcued 
was  in  a  convent. 

When  he  came  there,  he  was  with  much  diffi- 
culty directed  to  the  convent,  and  introduced  to 
the  lady,  who  received  him  as  her  deliverer,  and 
told  him,  that  the  nobleman,  her  hufband,  from 
whom  fhe  had  run  away,  had  died  of  a  broken 
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heart,  and  had  left  her  his  whole  fortune.  She 
added,  that  as  her  misfortunes  had  been  fo  nume- 
rous, fhe  was  determined  for  the  future  to  reiide 
in  that  convent,  and  to  become  a  benefactor  to 
it. 

Grateful  for  the  favour  fhewn  her  by  Gil 
Bias,  fhe  gave  him  a  hundred  ducats,  telling  him 
to  purchafe  nevvcloaths,  and  then  return  to  vifit 
her  in  the  convent.  Accordingly,  he  went  to  ar* 
inn,  and  fent  for  a  perfon  who  dealt  in  cloaths, 
to  equip  him  out  in  the  moft  genteel  manner. 
Having  purchafed  cloaths,  foas  to  make  a  genteel 
appearance,  he  went  again  to  wait  on  the  lady, 
who  gave  him  a  fine  diamond  ring  to  keep  for  her 
fake,  telling  him  at  the  fame  time  that  fhe  fhould 
ever  be  grateful  for  the  obligations  fhe  was  under 
to  him.  Gil  Bias,  who  expected  a  confiderable 
fum  of  money,  returned  difappointed  in  his  hopes, 
and  went  home  to  his  lodgings,  where  he  began 
to  ruminate  in  his  mind  on  his  fituation. 

He  had  not  however  been  long  at  home,  when 
a  man  came  into  his  chamber,  and  gave  him  a 
a  bag  of  money,  which  the  lady  had  ordered  to 
be  fent  him.  His  landlord  advifed  him  to  fet  out 
for  Madrid,  in  order  to  procure  a  place  at  court, 
and  having  with  the  greateft  appearance  of  fin- 
cerity  recommended  a  fervant  to  him,  he  pur- 
chafed two  handfome  mules,  and  fet  out  for  th2 
capital  of  Spain.  On  the  evening  of  the  fecond 
day  they  arrived  at  Valladolid,  and  put  up  at  the 
beft  inn  in  the  town. 

The  footman,  who  pretended  to  a  large  fliare 
of  piety,  put  up  the  mules,  and  then  went  out, 
telling  his  matter  that  he  was  going  to  church  to 
return  thanks  to  God  and  the  faints,  for  having 
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preferved  them  from  all  accidents  on  the  road. 
Soon  after,  the  arch-hypocrite,  the  footman,  re- 
turned, the  landlord  came  into  the  room,  and 
introduced  a  lady  and  gentleman,  both  drefted  in 
the  moft  elegant  manner.  Gil  Bias,  who  had 
been  duped  at  Penaflor,  refolved  to  be  upon  his 
guard,  but  all  in  vain,  for  the  lady  mewed  him  a 
letter  from  his  generous  friend,  the  lady,  recom- 
mending him  to  her  care,  upon  which  he  con- 
fented  to  go  with  her  to  her  houfe,  a  coach 
being  ready  for  that  purpofe.  The  houfe  was 
large,  and  the  apartment  to  which  they  were  con- 
dueled  was  lighted  up,  with  a  great  number  of 
tapers,  and  the  lady's  brother  was  then  intro- 
duced to  them. 

An  elegant  fupper  was  ferved  up,  and  fo  agree- 
able was  the  company  to  our  adventurer,  that  he 
agreed  to  accompany  them  next  morning  to  their 
country  feat,  which  according  to  their  defcrip- 
tion,  was  one  of  the  moft  delightful  fpots  in  the 
univerfe.  In  the  morning  he  got  up,  but  how 
great  was  his  furpriie,  when  he  found  that  the 
pretended  lady,  whofe  name  was  Camilla,  and 
Don  Raphael,  her  brother,  had  abfeonded,  and 
taken  all  his  effecfo  along  with  them. 

Thus  reduced  to  the  loweft  ftage  of  poverty, 
he  went  about  the  ftreets  in  the  moft  difconfolate 
manner,  till  happening  by  accident  to  meet  with 
an  old  fchool- fellow,  whofe  name  was  Fabricius  ; 
Ke  was  advifed  by  him  to  look  out  for  a  fervice  in 
fome  reputable  family. 

Gil  Bias  confented  to  this  propofal,  and  he  and 
his  old  acquaintance  having  drank  a  bottle  to^e- 
ther,  fet  out  to  the  houfe  of  one  who  kept  a  re- 
gifter-office  for  hiring  fervants.     There  he  was 
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immediately  recommended  to  the  ferviee  of  an  old 
Superannuated  clergyman,  who  lived  in  the  mod 
reclufc  manner  with  an  old  houfekeeper  and  a 
voung  girl,  who  by  the  tongue  of  fcandal  was 
eonfidcred  as  his  own.  The  old  prieft  was  one 
of  thofc  idle  drones  whofe  youth  is  (pent  in  a  col- 
lege, and  their  advanced  age  in  a  clofe  apart- 
ment, little  better  than  a  cell  in  a  convent  j  for 
fleeping  and  eating  was  all  his  employment. 

The  prieft  was  reputed  to  be  extremely  rich,, 
and  as  Gil  Bias  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
fcrve  him,  he  was  fo  obliging  to  tell  him,  that  if 
he  remained  with  him  till  his  death,  he  would 
leave  him  a  handfome  legacy.  At  the  expiration 
of  three  months  the  king  of  terrors  came  with  his 
awful  tneflage,  and  a  notary  being  fent  for  to- 
make  the  will,  Gil  Bias  was  left  in  poiTeffion  of 
the  whok  library,  books  and  manufcripts,  with- 
out dirtmcticn.  The  funeral  being  over,  in  con- 
fluence of  the  afliftance  given  by  a  celebrated 
phyfician,  who  attended  the  prieft  on  his- death- 
bed, Gil  Bias  went  to  take  pofTeifion  of  his  le- 
gacy ;  but  how  great  was  his  furprifc,  when  he 
found  it  confifted  of  no  more  than  two  or  three 
old  books,   worth  about  as  many  lhillings. 

The  phyfician  who  attended  the  prieft,  whofe 
name  was  Sangrado,  was  an  arch-wag,  and  as  he 
had  taken  notice  that  Gil  Bias  was  an  accom- 
pliihed  young  fellow,  he  propofed  taking  him 
into  his  ferviee,  and  the  propofal  being  complied 
with,  he  removed  to  the  houfe  of  his  new  maiter. 
Dr.  Sangrado  was  one  of  thofe  emperics,  who 
make  it  a  rule  to  prescribe  the  fame  remedies  for 
every  diforder,  for  whatever  were  theconftitutions 
of  his  patients,  warm  water  and  bleeding  were  all 
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that  was  adminiftered.  He  had  acquired  fuch  a 
name  in  the  place  were  he  refided,  that  all  his 
prefcriptions  were  looked  upon  as  infallible,  al- 
though when  the  lift  of  his  patients  were  all  put 
together,  they  might  have  been  compared  to  a 
regifter  of  the  dead. 

Jt  was  not  long  before  Gil  Bias  learned  the 
whole  art  of  the  doctor's  prefcription,  and  as  it 
was  in  its  own  nature  fimple,  he  was  appointed 
to  act  with  plenary  powers.  His  firft  experiment 
was  on  one  of  thofe  officers  of  juftice  which  we 
call  bailiffs,  and  he  bled  him  fo  unmercifully, 
and  gorged  him  fo  full  with  water,  that  he  had 
no  more  occafion  for  his  afliftance.  A  paftry- 
cook  fhared  the  fame  fate,  and  his  wife  was  fo 
well  pleafed  that  her  hufband  was  gone  to  pur- 
gatory, that  fhe  made  Gil  Bias  a  very  handfome 
prefent. 

On  coming  out  of  the  paftry-cooks,  he  met  his 
old  friend  Fabricius,  and  it  was  agreed  upon  be- 
tween them  that  they  fhould  adjourn  to  a  public- 
houfe,  where  they  made  themfelves  extremely 
merry,  and  then  returned  for  that  night.  Upon 
his  return  home,  Gil  Bias  found  his  principal, 
the  doctor,  fo  much  entangled  with  bufinefs,  that 
he  wanted  his  affiftance,  and  accordingly  he  was 
difpatched  to  wait  on  feveral  patients.  In  one 
houfe,  having  prefcribed  for  a  young  man  who 
was  a/Hicted  with  the  dropfy,  he  was  oppofed  by 
a  phyfician  who  had  been  fent  for  on  the  fame 
errand,  but  though  ignorant  of  the  whole  art,  he 
took  care  to  fhelter  himfelf  under  the  character 
of  Dr.  Sangrado. 

His  next  patient  was  an  old  prebend  belonging 
fo  a  cathedral,  who  no  fooner  heard  of  the  dread- 
ful 
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ful  apparatus  of  bleeding  and  water,  than  he 
roared  out  like  a  madman.  One  day  as  he  was 
returning  from  vifiting  a  patient,  he  was  flopped 
in  the  ftreet  by  an  old  woman,  who  begged  of 
him  to  go  along  with  her  to  fee  her  neice,  who 
had  been  taken  ill  the  day  before,  and  could  not 
give  any  account  of  the  nature  of  her  diforder. 

He  complied,  and  following  the  old  woman, 
was  conducted  into  a  fmall  neat  chamber,  where 
he  found  a  young  woman  fick  in  bed,  but  how 
great  was  his  furprife,  when  he  recollected  that 
fhe  was  the  Camilla,  who  under  pretence  of 
being  a  lady  of  quality,  had  cheated  him  out  of 
all  the  money  he  got  from  the  generous  lady  at 
Burgos.  He  did  all  he  could  to  conceal  his 
emotion,  efpecially  as  he  faw  his  ring  on  her 
finger,  and  having  prefcribed  to  her,  he  went  in 
queft  of  Fabricius,  in  order  to  confult  with  him 
in  what  manner  to  acl:. 

Fabricius,  who  was  a  perfecT:  mafter  of  every 
fpecies  of  roguery,  told  him  that  he  would  act  the 
part  of  an  officer  of  juftice,  and  accordingly 
taking  along  v/ith  them  fome  young  fellows, 
journeymen  barbers,  they  entered  the  apartment, 
where  the  young  woman  was,  and  Fabricius 
ordered  her  to  get  up  and  go  along  with  him. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  loft,  but  as  our  adven- 
turers wanted  money  rather  than  juftice,  they 
contented  themfelves  with  taking  what  valuable, 
articles  they  could  find,  and  then  retreated  in 
order  to  make  the  bell:  ufe  they  could  of  their 
Upoty. 

Fabricius  propofed  that  they  fhould  go  to  a 
tavern,  but  they  had  not  been  long  there,  when 
they  were  all  taken  into  cuftody  by  the  patrole,, 
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who  had  received  information  of  their  proceed- 
ings from  the  old  woman  who  attended  Camilla, 
under  the  character  of  her  aunt.  Their  appear- 
ance now  was  as  defpicable^  as  that  which  the 
poor  Camilla  made  when  taken  into  cuftodv  by 
rhe  pretended  officers  of  juftice,  and  they  had  as 
little  to  fay  for  themfelves  as  fhe  had  at  that 
time. 

They  were  all  Gripped  of  their  booty  and  com- 
mitted to  prifon,  where  they  remained  fome  time, 
till  at  laft  they  were  fet  at  liberty,  and  Gil  Bias 
returned  to  his  old  matter,  Dr.  Sangrado.  The 
doctor  received  him  with  great  appearance  of  ci- 
vility, and  they  agreed  to  begin  a  new  plan  of 
operations,  which  was  attended  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
that  they  made  more  widows  and  orphans  in  the 
courfe  of  a  few  weeks  than  ever  was  done  by  the 
plague.  But  fuch  deftruetive  meafures  could  not 
]aft  long  without  being  feverely  reflected  upon  by 
the  people,  and  it  is  well  known,  that  thofe  who 
deal  in  fuch  practices  are  very  foon  detected. 
Doctor  Sangrado  and  Gil  Bias  ufed  to  go  in  the 
afternoon  to  divert  themfelves  at  tennis-ball, 
where  they  met  with  a  Spaniard,  who  pretended 
to  be  a  don,  but  in  reality  was  no  more  than  a 
fharper. 

As  he  was  bold,  daring  and  imperious,  {o  he 
could  not  bear  the  leaft  affront,  and  one  evening 
Gil  Bias  having  quarrelled  with  him,  the  pre- 
tended Don  fent  him  a  challenge.  However 
willing  our  adventurer  was  to  kill  people  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  his  profeflion,  yet  he  did  noi 
chufe  to  have  a  brace  of  bullets  lodged  in  his 
(kin,  and  therefore  he  declined  the  combat.  He 
found  it,  however,  very  imprudent  to  remain  any 
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longer  in  VaHadolid,  and  therefore  having  taken 
leave  of  his  old  friend,  the  doctor,  he  fet  out  to 
fee  for  fome  other  place  where  he  could  live  with- 
out moleltation.  Indeed,  his  intrigues  of  one 
fort  and  another,  had  been  fo  numerous,  that 
nothing  could  have  been  more  prudent  than  to- 
leave  a  place  where  he  could  not  live  in  fafety. 

Like  the  natives  of  mod  other  countries,  he 
refolved  to  fet  out  for  Madrid,  and  on  the  firft 
day  of  his  journey  thither,  he  was  overtaken  by  a 
man  with  a  wallet  on  his  back,  and  a  guitar 
hanging  about  his  neck.  Gil  Bias  immediately 
recollected  that  he  was  one  of  thofe  young  jour- 
neymen barbers,  who  had  along  with  himfelf 
been  taken  pri loner,  when  Fabricius  acted  the 
part  of  an  officer  of  juftice. 

The  young  fellow  was  extremely  merry,  and 
he  and  Gil  Bias  having  regaled  thcmfelves  out  of 
the  wallet,  our  adventurer  told  the  barber  that  he 
had  left  the  place  of  his  nativity  fome  time  before 
he  came  to  Valladolid,  and  that  he  was  then 
going  to  Madrid,  in  order  to  procure  a  place  in 
the  family  of  one  of  the  Spanifh  Dons.  The 
barber  was  glad  to  hear  that  he  was  travelling  to 
that  place,  and  as  the  day  was  not  then  far  fpent, 
he  related  the  account  of  his  own  adventures  in 
words  to  the  following  import.  He  told  him  that 
his  father  was  a  barber,  and  defcended  from  a 
race  of  barbers  in  the  village  of  Olvido^  but  as  he 
had  many  other  children,  and  finding  his  family 
on  the  increafe,  he  took  his  fon  one  day  to  the 
door,  and  pointing  to  the  road  that  led  to  Madrid, 
gave  him  a  pufti  with  his  knee,  and  defired  him 
never  more  to  return  till  he  had  made  his  fortune, 
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and  acquired  as  much  money  as  would  enablejiim 
to  live  like  one  of  the  firft  grandees  of  Spain. 

There  was  no  time  left  for  difputing,  and 
therefore  our  young  barber  fet  out  and  walked 
feveral  miles  before  he  examined  the  contents  of 
his  knapfack.  He  found,  however,  that  it  con- 
tained a  pair  of  old  razors,  with  fome  other  tri- 
fling articles,  that  feemed  to  have  been  made 
two  generations  before,  but  as  there  was  at  the 
fame  time  a  fmall  trifle  of  money  carefully 
wrapped  up,  he  looked  uponhimfelf  as  extremely 
happy,  for  he  had  fcarce  ever  feen  coin  be- 
fore. 

The  firft  night  he  lodged  at  a  fmall  village, 
called  Ataquienes,  and  next  day  reached  the  city 
of  Segovia,  where  he  was  taken  into  the  fervice 
of  a  barber,  who  allowed  him  fome  wages,  to- 
gether with  his  board  and  lodging.  While  he 
was  in  that  place  he  become  acquainted  with  a 
young  fellow,  a  journeyman  barber,  who  had  a 
frrong  inclination  to  follow  a  company  of  {trol- 
ling players,  and  accordingly  they  all  fet  out 
together.  Our  barber  was  foon  taken  notice  of 
by  the  ladies  ;  and  one,  in  particular,  according 
to  the  Spanifh  cuftom,  being  fond  of  intrigue, 
fent  him  an  invitation  to  wait  upon  her.  His 
mind  was  now  elevated  to  the  higheft  degree  ; 
he  repaired  to  the  fcene  of  aclion,  where  he 
found  that  his  own  uncle  was  the  porter. 

He  could  not,  however,  procure  admifiion  to 
him,  for  it  is  well  known  that  porters  are  as 
difficult  of  accefs  as  their  matters.  In  the  after- 
noon he  returned  and  met  with  his  uncle,  who 
received  him  with  no  fmall  fhare  of  formality  ; 
but  as  he  had  no  intention  to  be  troubled  with 

him 
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him,  he  told  him  that  he  ought  not  fo  remain 
any  longer  in  Spain,  but  prepare  to  fet  out  for 
fome  other  city  in  the  provinces,  where  his  mo- 
rals would  not  be  fo  much  corrupted. 

This  news  was  not  welcome  to  the  barber, 
who  returned  next  day,  and  told  his  uncle  that 
hereiblved  to  remain  fome  time  longer  in  Madrid, 
upon  which  the  old  porter  pu fried  him  out  of  the 
houfe  with  all  the  marks  of  contempt.  This 
was  a  moft  mortifying  ftroke  :  but  who  can  refift 
the  decrees  of  fate  ?  Our  poor  barber  was  oblig- 
ed to  fubmit,  and  indignation  took  place  in  his 
mind  rather  than  refentment.  He  was  then 
taken  into  the  fervice  of  a  phyfician,  a  man  far 
advanced  in  years,  who  had  a  handfome  wife, 
of  whom  he  was  not  in  the  leaft  jealous.  He 
found  fo  many  temptations  that  he  could  not  re- 
fill: them,  and  therefore  it  was  agreed  between 
him  and  fome  of  his  companions,  that  they 
fhould,  in  confequence  of  a  plan  laid  down, 
continue  to  ferenade  the  lady  every  day  under 
her  window. 

This  had  the  defired  effecT:  in  fome  fenfe,  for 
every  time  they  made  their  appearance,  they 
were  {till  the  more  agreeable,  till  an  accident  hap- 
pened that  almoft  difconcerted  their  whole 
plan.  One  night  the  barber  was  confined  fo 
late  before  he  could  go  to  the  fcene  of  action, 
that  it  was  extremely  dark,  and  in  his  way  thi- 
ther he  was  crowned  with  the  contents  of  a 
chamber-pot.  His  courage,  however,  did  not 
forfake  him,  for  he  went  and  met  the  lady  who 
treated  him  with  every  mark  of  refpeel:.  She 
faid  a  thoufand  things  to  comfort  him,  all  which 
teemed  to  be  the  erTufions  of  pure  love,  and  hav- 
ing 
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ing  regaled  himfelf  with  fome  of  his  companions 
in  the  kitchen,  they  all  became  fo  very  merry 
that  nothing  lefs  than  mufic  would  ferve  them, 
for  when  wine  is  in  wit  is  out. 

The  lady  was  fo  much  in  love  with  the  barber, 
that  next  day  (he  fent  him  an  invitation  to  meet 
her  in  the  evening  at  her  own  houfe,  where,  in 
order  to  procure  admittance,  he  was  to  mimick 
the  mewing  of  a  cat.  Accordingly  in  the  even- 
ing he  went  to  the  place  and  mewed  fo  loud  that 
he  was  heard  by  the  waiting  woman,  who  let 
him  in,  and  conducted  him  to  her  miltrefst  The 
lovers  were  conducted  into  a  chamber,  -  where 
they  indulged  themfelves  for  fome  time,  but  as 
ill  luck  would  have  it,  the  hufband  came  home, 
upon  which  the  barber  was  obliged  to  make  his 
efcape  in  the  beft  manner  he  could. 

The  poor  barber  returned  home,  not  without 
blefling  his  flars  that  he  had  been  delivered  from 
fuch  an  impending  danger,  and  next  night  re- 
paired to  the  fame  place,  not  doubting  but  he 
would  frill  find  an  opportunity  for  the  comple- 
tion of  his  wifnes.  When  he  came  to  the  place 
he  imitated  a  cat  in  fo  artful  a  manner  that  the 
whole  neighbourhood  was  alarmed,  and  a  perfon 
returning  home  took  up  a  large  llone,  which  he 
flung  at  him,  calling  out,  "  Curfe  the  cater- 
wawller." 

The  ftone  was  fent  in  fo  violent  a  manner  from 
the  hand  of  the  affailant,  that  he  reeled  for  fome 
time,  and  the  whole  (treet  being  in  an  uproar, 
he  left  the  place,  and  returned  home  in  order  to 
have  his  wound  drefled,  for  his  love  was  now 
cooled.  The  dangers  he  had  undergone  made 
him  relblve  never  more  to  engage  in  fuch  ad- 
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ventures,  and  therefore  he  left  the  place  and  tra- 
velled through  feveral  parts  of  Spain,  till  he 
became  acquainted  with  Fabricius,  who  intro- 
chced  him  to  the  company  of  Gil  Bias,  who 
had  now  met  with  him  in  fo  fortunate  a  manner. 

Gil  Bias  and  his  companions  continued  their 
journey,  till  they  came  to  a  fmall  village,  where 
they  lodged  for  that  night,  and  next  morning 
proceeded  towards  Madrid.  The  day  was  ex- 
tremely hot,  which  obliged  our  travellers  to  take 
fhelter  under  fome  trees,  befide  a  fmall  ftream, 
where  they  found  a  man  foaking  hard  crufls  of 
bread  in  the  fame  healthy  and  innocent  manner 
as  we  read  of  concerning  thofe  who  lived  in  the 
golden  ages,  when  men  ftudied  more  their  own 
prefervation  than  an  attachment  to  things  in  their 
own  nature  fuperfluous. 

This  extraordinary  perfon  was  really  a  practi- 
cal philofopher,  and  not  one  of  thofe  felf-fuffi- 
cient  drones  who  feoaft  of  fpeculation,  as  if  they 
were  diverted  of  thofe  paflions  infeparably  con- 
nected with  humanity.  He  told  them  that  he 
was  a  player,  and  although  extremely  poor,  he 
had  often  perfonated  a  king.  That  he  had  mar- 
ried an  actrefs  in  hopes  that  fhe  would  by  her 
intrigues  have  fupported  him  in  a  genteel  man- 
ner, but  it  happened,  that,  contrary  to  the  ordi- 
nary courfe  of  her  profeffion,  fhe  was  extremely 
chafte  fo  that  he  was  left  to  ftarve. 

Our  two  travellers  treated  him  with  what  vic- 
tuals they  had  in  their  knapfacks,  for  which  he 
thanked  them  in  the  kindeft  manner,  and  then 
taking  leave  of  him,  proceeded  on  their  journey. 
The  village  where  the  barber  was  born  happened 
to  be  in  their  way,  and  he  propofed  that  Gil 
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Bias  fhould  accompany  him  thither,  a  propofal 
to  which  he  had  no  objetSlion,  as  he  was  utterly 
difengaged.  When  they  arrived  there,  they  were 
received  in  as  pompous  a  manner  as  was  confif- 
tent  with  country  rufticity,  and  Gil  Bias  was 
treated  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  moft  learned 
fons  of  Efculapius. 

The  barber,  among  other  faces,  recognized 
that  of  his  fchool -matter,  who,  although  an  ar- 
rant pedant,  yet  treated  him  in  the  moil  affec- 
tionate manner,  and  told  him  that  his  uncle,  an 
oldmifer,  was  lately  dead,  and  had  left  his  for- 
tune among  his  relations.  That  his  filter  was 
to  be  married  the  next  day  to  a  bailiff,  and  that 
there  were  to  be  great  rejoicings  on  the  occafion. 
When  the  entertainments  were  over,  the  barber 
declared  his  intention  of  flaying  at  the  place  of 
his  nativity  fome  time,  and  therefore  Gil  Bias 
refolved  to  proceed  with  all  expedition  on  his 
journey  to  Madrid.  Accordingly  he  fet  out  in 
company  with  a  merchant  of  Segovia,  who 
treated  him  with  great  refpect,  and  at  parting 
gave  him  a  letter  to  a  perfon  in  Madrid,  without 
acquainting  him  with  the  contents. 

When  he  arrived  at  Madrid,  he  went  to  th« 
peifon  to  whom  the  letter  was  directed,  who 
happened  to  be  a  woollen-draper,  and  lived  near 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  city.  He  told  Gil  Bias 
that  the  letter  contained  the  ftrongeft  recommen- 
dation of  him,  and  at  the  fame  time  promifed  to 
procure  him  a  place. 

This  was  agreeable  news  to  our  adventurer, 

and  the  woollen -draper,  in  order  not  to  keep  him 

too  long  in  fufpence,  introduced   him  the  fame 

day  to  a  gentlemen,  who  took  him  home  to  his 
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houfe.  He  was  told  that  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  during  the  day  becaufe  he  would  be  allowed 
board  wages,  nor  was  he  to  be  permitted  to 
come  into  the  houfe  after  his  mafter  went  out, 
only  that  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening  he  was 
to  be  ready  to  wait  on  him  on  his  return  home. 
As  Gil  Bias  did  not  (o  much  as  know  his  mailer's 
name,  whom  he  never  faw  but  in  the  mornings 
and  evenings,  he  afked  the  woollen- draper  fome 
queflions  concerning  him,  but  all  the  anfwer  he 
received  was,  that  as  he  did  not  converfe  with 
any  perfon  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  was  fufpec"r- 
cd  to  be  a  fpy  employed  by  the  king  of  Portugal. 
This  news  was  not  agreeable  to  our  adventurer: 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  feverity  of  the 
Spanifh  laws,  and  he  knew  that  if  his  mafter 
fhould  happen  to  be  apprehended  he  would  fhare 
the  fame  fate. 

Filled  with  the  mod  anxious  thoughts,  Gil 
Bias  took  the  liberty  one  evening  to  communi- 
cate his  fufpicions  to  his  mafter,  who  gave  him 
no  fatisfactory  anfwer,  but  fat  down  in  a  feem- 
ing  melancholy  manner.  Our  adventurer  was 
now  more  alarmed  than  ever,  but  as  it  was  then 
late,  they  went  for  that  evening  to  bed.  In  the 
morning,  when  they  propofed  fetting  out  as 
ufual,  they  heard  a  loud  rapping  at  the  door, 
which  being  opened,  a  bailiff  told  them  that 
the  gentleman  of  the  houfe  muft  walk  along  with 
him  to  a  magiftrate.  The  gentleman  imme- 
diately fhut  the  door,  and  retreated  to  his  clofet, 
telling  Gil  Bias  that  he  might  go  about  his  bufi- 
nefs  for  that  day,  as  he  would  not  have  any  oc»- 
cafion  for  him  till  towards  the  evening. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  more  happened  that  day,  but  next 
morning  the  lame  officer  came  again  with  the 
fnagiitrate  who  demanded  immediate  entrance; 
■upon  which  the  door  was  opened  without  any 
hefitation.  The  magiflrate  demanded  to  know 
in  what  manner  the  gentlemen  lived,  who, 
without  making  any  reply,  opened  the  door  of  a 
clofet,  and  fhewed  him  a  large  fum  of  money, 
which  he  (aid  was  all  he  had  for  his  affiftance  to 
carry  him  through  life.  He  added,  that  as  he 
was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  as  the  Spaniards  had 
the  utmoft  averfion  to  true  induflry,  fo  he  hnd 
refolved  to  follow  their  example.  The  magi- 
strate feemed  in  every  refpe6i  fatted  with  his 
an-fwer,  and  told  him  that  nothing  could  give 
him  greater  pleafure  than  a  mare  of  his  friend- 
ship. He  invited  him  to  his  houfe,  and  having 
taken  his  leave,  Gil  Bias,  who  had  overheard 
the  whole  of  the  converfation,  conducted  him  to 
ths  door,  bleffing  his  ftars  that  he  had  efcaped 
with  fuch  a  good  grace,  from  what  he  ima- 
gined to  be  a  fnare  that  would  have  confign- 
ed  him  to  a  dungeon,  and  conducted  him  to 
a  gibbet. 

Gil  Bras,  according  to  his  ufual  manner,  went 
out  to  ftro'll  about  the  city,  but  had  fcarce  pro- 
ceeded above  the  length  of  two  ftreets,  when  he 
metRina'ldo,  the  captain  of  the  gang  of  robbers, 
who  had  taken  him  into  the  fubterranean  habi- 
tation. He  was  fo  much  furprifed  that  he  knew 
-not  what  to  fay,  and  much  more  fo  when  he 
confidered  that  the  head  captain  of  fuch  a  lawlefs 
•gang  was  thus  permitted  to  walk  at  large  in  the 
ftrtets  of  a  public  city. 

C  2  They 
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They  went  together  to  a  tavern,  where  Ri- 
ruldo  informed  Gil  Bias  that  he  had  been  taken 
prifoner,  but  that  fome  perfons  who  had  been 
robbed  by  him,  and  whom  he  had  treated  with  hu- 
manity, made  fuch  interceffion  for  him,  that  he 
was  fet  at  liberty  ;  but  as  he  could  not  find  any 
fort  of  ufeful  employment,  he  was  determined  to 
join  another  gang  of  robbers;  and  folicited  Gi4 
Bias  to  accompany  him.  His  propofal,  how- 
ever, was  rejecled,  and  both  took  their  leave  of 
each  other  in  the  moft  feemingly  amicable 
manner. 

As  they  went  out  of  the  tavern,  the  matter  of 
Gil  Bias  happened  to  be  going  paft  the  door, 
and  looked  at  his  fervant  and  the  captain  in  the 
mod  fignificant  manner.  Gil  Bias  did  not  form 
anv  fufpicions,  and  for  that  night  attended  his 
mafter  as  ufual,  but  next  morning,  when  he  at- 
tended as  before,  his  matter  made  him  a  fmall 
prefent,  and  told  him  he  had  no  further  fervicc 
for  him.  The  truth  is,  he  did  not  much  ap- 
prove of  the  looks  of  the  captain,  and  the  more 
he  interrogated  Gil  Bias  concerning  him,  the 
lefs  fatisfa&ory  were  the  anfwers  he  received. 
He  learned,  however,  that  the  captain  was  not 
one  of  thofe  perfons  that  was  proper  to  be  the 
companion  of  his  fervant  ;  nor  did  he  approve  of 
feeing  common  fervants  fpending  their  time  at 
taverns.  He  wiftv  d  him  all  manner  of  happi- 
nefs,  but  told  him,  that  he  mutt  look  out  for 
another  place,  as  he  could  not,  confident  with 
the  regard  he  had  for  his  character,  keep  a  per- 
fon  any  longer  in  his  family  of  whom  he  had  fuch 
frrong  grounds  of  fufpicion. 

Gil 
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Gil  Bias  went  as  foon  as  he  was  di (charged* 
from  his  maftcr,  to  vifit  his  generous  friend  the 
woollen-draper,  who  told  him,  that  he  need  not 
make  himttif  in  the  leaft  uneafy,  as  he  knew  a 
gentleman,  who  at  that  time  happened  to  want 
a  fervant.  The  perfon  to  whofe  fervice  he  was 
to  be  introduced,  was  a  young  beau,  and  who 
bought  moft  of  his  cloth  of  the  woollen-draper. 
His  valet  had  been  lately  difcharged,  and  as  the 
recommendation  given  him  of  Gil  Bias  was  al- 
together fatisfa&ory,  no  objection  was  made  to 
him.  He  had  not  been  above  two  hours  in  the 
houfe,  when  his  matter  fent  for  the  fteward,  and 
told  him,  that  he  had  had  a  bad  run  at  play, 
and  that  he  had  loft  all  his  money,  fo  he  mult 
on  any  account  procure  fome  more,  left  he  fhould 
be  brought  into  difgrace  among  his  compa- 
nions. 

The  fteward,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
his  matter's  difpofition,  as  well  as  his  circum- 
ftances  went  out,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned 
with  an  old  ufurer,  who  made  it  his  common 
practice  to  lend  money  to  fuch  needy  perfons 
as  had  proper  fecurity  to  give.  This  ufurer  im- 
mediately advanced  what  he  wanted,  and  as 
foon  as  he  was  gone,  the  young  beau  fent  one 
half  of  it  to  a  lady,  with  whom  he  had  been 
engaged  the  night  before.  Some  other  young 
beaus  arrived  at  the  fame  time,  and  the  time 
was  for  fome  hours  fpent  in  making  themfelves 
merry,  at  the  expence  of  the  ufurer,  whofe  real 
advantage  was  much  more  folid  than  any  of 
their  unneceflary  fallies  of  what  is  too  common- 
ly, though  very  unjuftly,  called  mirth. 

C  3  Whea 
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WhertG'rl  Bias  had  aflifted  his  mailer  to  drefs, 
he  fet  out  to  attend  him,  along  with  fome  other 
lacquies,  who  were  then  at  the  fame  time  along 
with  their  matters,  and  who  were  all  going  on 
the  fame  errand,  namely,  to  fpend  the  evening 
in  riot,  gaming,  debauchery,,  and  every  other 
fort  of  difiipation,  that  can  ferve  to  degrade  the 
nature  of  man  down  to  that  of  the  brutes  that 
perifh. 

There  is  nothing  more  common  than  for  thofe 
of  an  inferior  ftation  to  imitate  the  manners  of 
their  fuperiors,  and  Gil  Bias  found  it  fo,  for  no 
fooncr  had  his  mafter,  with  his  companions, 
taken  their  places  at  the  gaming-table  than  the 
party-coloured  fraternity  went  to  regale  them- 
selves in  the  hall,  each  affirming  the  character 
and  even  the  name  of  his  refpe&ive  mafter.  Fef- 
tivity  and  mirth  were  continued  without  inter- 
ruption, till  the  company  found  it  necefTary  to 
go  home,  and  then  our  gentlemen  of  the  cloth 
were  obliged  to  divert  themfelvcs  of  their  aiTum- 
ed  characters,  and  appear  in  no  higher  a  ftation 
than  that  of  humble  footmen. 

Next  day,  about  noon,  Gil  Bias  drefTed  his 
mafter  as  ufual,  and  as  he  was  that  day  to  be 
prefent  at  a  feaft,  all  the  footmen  and  valets 
prepared  to  {hare  of  the  entertainment.  The 
evening  was  fpent  in  the  ufual  manner,  and  next 
morning  when  Gil  Bias  waited  on  his  mafter, 
he  was  afked  how  he  liked  his  employment, 
especially  as  he  was  fo  often  admitted  to  the 
company  of  fo  many  young  noblemen.  Gil  Bias 
aaiwered  that  he  did  not  in  fome  refpedts  like 
his  fituation,  but  he  doubted  not  but  in  time 
he  mould  become  more  and  more  reconciled  to 
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it.  His  diflipated  manner  of  living  made  hito 
change  his  manners  in  the  moft  remarkable  de- 
gree. From  a  plain  ruftic  he  became  an  arrant 
coxcomb,  and  fome  of  his  companions  having 
told  him  that  they  afiumed  what  character  they 
pleafed,  he  refolved  to  profecute  the  fame  plan. 

Accordingly  he  took  a  rich  fuit  of  clothes 
from  his  matter's  wardrobe,  which  he  lodged  at 
the  houfe  of  a  barber,  where  he  could  have  an 
opportunity  of  drefling,  without  being  difcover- 
ed  by  any  in  the  family.  His  design  was  to  fal- 
Jy  out  every  evening  in  queft  of  adventures, 
not  doubting  but  that  m  time  he  would  be  able 
to  procure  a  rich  heirefs,  or  a  widow  with  fuch 
a  jointure  as  would  make  him  live  like  one  of 
the  Spanifh  Dons,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
no  women  arc  more  fond  of  the  moft  romantic 
intrigues  than  the  women  of  Spain. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  met  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  his  refolution  in  practice,  for 
one  night  as  he  was  croffing  a  ftreet  he  faw  a 
lady  come  out  of  a  fmall  houfe  and  go  into  a 
hackney-coach*  He  was  fo  ftruck  with  her  ap- 
pearance that  he  refolved  to  profit  by  the  dif- 
covery,  and  going  towards  the  door  of  the  houfe 
from  whence  (he  came,  he  was  invited  in  by  an 
old  woman,  who  fat  at  the  parlour  window. 
He  had  fcarce  feated  himfelf  when  the  old  wo- 
man informed  him,  that  (he  had  often  taken  no- 
tice of  him,  and  believed  him  to  be  a  young 
lord,  a  circumftance  very  pleafing  to  Gil  Bias, 
who  had  then  afiumed  that  character,  and  told 
her  on  the  faith  of  a  courtier,  that  he  was  deep- 
ly enamoured  of  the  lady,  and  would  be  under 
the  higheft  obligation  to  her  if  fhe  would  only 
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favour  him  with  an  interview.  He  added  that 
nothing  ihould  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  make 
her  an  adequate  recompence,  upon  which  fhe 
gave  him  to  underftand,  that  the  Jady  was  a 
voung  widow,  who,  contrary  to  her  own  incli- 
nation had  been  married  to  an  old  don  who  was 
lately  dead. 

This  converfation  being  over,  the  lady  ar- 
rived in  the  fame  hackney-coach,  in  which  our 
adventurer  had  (cen  her  the  night  before,  and  as 
foon  as  fhe  made  her  appearance  in  the  parlour, 
Gil  Bias  threw  himfelf  at  her  feet,  and  declared 
his  paffion  in  terms  of  the  moft  extravagant  na- 
ture. As  he  had  acquired  a  large  flock  of  im- 
pudence in  the  company  of  his  brother  valets, 
fo  in  confequence  of  their  inftruclions,  he  af- 
fumed  the  name  of  his  mafter,  in -Order  to  carry 
on  the  farce  with  a  better  grace.  The  lady 
made  no  other  reply  but  that  me  fhould  be  glad 
to  fee  him  at  another  time,  and  Gil  Bias  returned 
to  the  houfe  of  the  barber,  where  he  ftripped  off 
his  clothes  in  order  to  attend  his  mafter  at  the 
gaming-houfe,  where  he  found  him  in  more 
than  good  humour  in  confequence  of  his  good 
Juck  at  play.  His  mafter  having  given  him  fame 
money  to  fpend,  he  fet  out  for  a  tavern,  where 
he  was  joined  by  feveral  of  his  brother  laquies 
with  their  dulcenias,  and  the  character  of  their 
mafters  were  murdered  in  the  moft  unmerciful 
manner. 

The  evening  being  far  fpent,  our  gentlemen 
of  the  party-coloured  fraternity,  retired  to  the 
houfes  of  their  refpec"tivc  mafters  ;  and  next  day 
the  mafter  of  Gil  Bias  was  waited  on  by  fome  of 
tkofe  who  call  thcmfelvcs  the  grandees  of  Spain. 

Several 
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Several  of  them  recounted  the  many  ftrange  ad- 
ventures they  had  been  engaged  in,  but  all  of 
fo  trifling  a  nature,  that  they  do  not  deferve  to 
be  mentioned.  Gil  Bias  confidered  himfelf  as 
extremely  happy  in  his  fervice,  but  he  was  foon, 
difappointad  in  all  the  hopes  he  had  formed,  for 
one  morning  his  mafter  was  killed  in  a  duel,  fo 
that  he  was  obliged  to  look  out  for  a  new  place. 
Having  fome  money  in  his  pocket,  he  went  to 
the  houfe  of  the  barber,  where  he  ufually  depo- 
sited his  clothes,  and  remained  with  him  for  fome 
time,  not  knowing  what  courfe  to  purfue,  till 
at  laft  recollecting  that  he  could  fhift  his  drefs, 
he  refolved  to  make  his  appearance  once  more 
at  the  houfe  of  the  old  beldam,  where  the  young 
widow  vifited.  This  fcheme  however  did  not 
fucceed  according  to  his  expectation,  fors  upon 
his  fecond  introduction,  he  found  that  the  lady 
was  no  other  than  one  of  the  actreffes.  Gil  Bias 
had  no  objection  to  a  temporary  connection  with 
a  woman  of  her  character,  efpecially  as  he  had 
a  lively  imagination,  and  was  extremely  fond  of 
theatrical  entertainments.  He  accordingly  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  players,  and  was  en- 
tered among  them,  and  his  enamorata  did  every 
thing  in  her  power  to  make  his  time  agreeable, 
for  me  was  not  fo  chafle  as  the  wife  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  foaked  his  crufts  in  the  water.  She  took 
care  to  lay  one  night  with  an  emperor,  a  fecond 
with  a  king,  and  a  third  with  a  prince,  fo  that 
Gil  Bias,  with  a  very  fcanty  fubiifrance  was 
more  happy  than  fome  of  thole  who  conducted 
the  greatert  part  of  the  play.  Some  words  in- 
deed often  happened  between  him  and  his  fpoufe, 
Butthefe>  like  all  other  difputes,  were  terminat- 
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ed  in  the  moft  amicable  manner,  without  any 
dangerous  confequences  arifing  from  them. 

It  is  often  a  happy  circumftancc  for  youth, 
that  the  feeds  of  virtue  and  religion  will  remain 
in  the  mind,  even  in  the  midit  of  folly  and  diili- 
pation. 

Gil  Bias,  although  a  gay  young  man,  yet  foon 
became  difguftcd  with  the  players.  He  wifhed 
for  a  more  regular  life,  which  would  aft'ord  him 
at  leaf!  fome  little  time  for  reflection,  and  enable 
him  to  act  the  part  of  a  rational  creature.  In 
purfuance  of  that  virtuous  refolution,  he  forfook 
the  players,  and  fortunately  happening  to  meet 
the  ileward  of  his  former  matter,  he  was  by  him 
itcommended  to  a  place. 

This  new  mailer  to  whom  he  was  recom- 
mended by  the  fteward,  was  Don  Vincent  de 
Guzman,  an  old  rich  nobleman,  who  had  lived* 
many  years  in  the  moll:  peaceable  manner,  with- 
out either  tampering  with  phyiic  or  entangling 
himfelf  in  law-fuits.  His  younger  years  had- 
been  fpent  in  the  army,  but  ever  lince  the  death 
of  his  lady  he  had  fpent  mofl  of  his  time  in  the 
education  of  his  only  daughter,  who  was  then 
twenty-fix  years  of  age.  Nothing  gave  him 
fo  much  pleafure  as  to  relate  to  his  friends  an 
account  of  the  numerous  battles  in  which  he- 
had  been  engaged,  and  the  different  breaches  he 
had  mounted. 

Gil  Bias  foon  difcovcrcd  that  he  had  got  a 
good  place,  nor  was  he  long  in  it  when  he  be- 
gan to  imagine,  that,  Aurora,  the  young  lady, 
his  matter's  only  daughter,  was  in  love  with* 
him.  She  feldom  met  him  without  flealing  a 
look    that  indicated   palfion  j  upon   which-  Gil 
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Bias  refolved  to  take  every  opportunity  of  drefT- 
ing  himfelf  to  the  belt  advantage. 

The  young  lady,  according  to  the  Spanifh 
cuftom,  had  a  duenna,  or  old  woman,  to  attend 
her,  but  (he  was  fomewhat  different  from  thofe 
of  the  fame  clafs.  She  was  affable  and  agree- 
able, and  often  took  notice  that  Gil  Bias  was 
one  of  the  moil  handfome  young  fellows  fhe  had 
ever  feen. 

The  name  of  this  woman  was  Ortiz,  and  ont». 
day  having  called  our  adventurer  afide,  fhe  told 
him,  that  if  he  would  be  in  the  garden  after  it 
was  dark  he  might  hear  of  fomething  that  would 
not  be  difpleafing  to  him.  He  waited  with  the 
utmofl  impatience  till  the  time  appointed,  and 
then  went  to  the  place,  but  did  not  meet  anv 
one,  for  he  had  come  fooner  than  was  agreed 
on. 

At  laft  the  happy  time  arrived,  and  Ortiz 
coming  up  to  him,  defired  him  to  follow  her. 
She  conducted  him  through  a  narrow  pafTage  that 
led  to  the  young  lady's  apartment.  The  young 
lady  received  him  with  every  mark  of  refpec% 
and  told  him  that  he  mull  be  convinced  that  un  * 
lefs  fhe  had  more  than  an  ordinary  regard  for 
him,  me  would  never  have  admitted  hhn  at  that 
time  into  her  apartment.  Our  adventurer,  who 
was  all  in  raptures,  flatted  up,  and  then  in  all 
the  attitudes  of  a  flage  hero,  threw  himfelf  at 
her  feet,  and  uttered  feveral  incoherent  expref- 
fions,  very  fuitable  to  the  character  of  lovers. 

The  lady,  not  to  keep  him  any  longer  in 
ftifpence,  told  him,  that  fhe  had  it  in-  her  power 
to  make  his  fortune,  but  in  a  way  different  from 
what  h£  feemed  to  expect;  fhe  faid  that  the 
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whole  of  her  happinefs  in  this  world  would  de- 
pend on  his  fidelity  in  keeping  a  fecret  what  flie 
was  going  to  communicate,  and  his  intregrity  in 
managing  iuch  things  as  (he  fhould  employ  him. 
In  a  woid,  the  lady  was  in  love  with  Don  Lewis 
Paches,  a  young  nobleman  of  illuflrious  birth, 
and  fhe  wanted  Gil  Bias  to  enquire  minutely 
into  his  character  and  connections. 

She  then  left  off  fpeaking,  and  Gil  Bias  hav- 
ing promifed  the  ftricteft  fidelity,  retired  to  his 
chamber  not  a  little  mortified,  and  even  vexed 
at  his*  difappointment.  At  laft  reafon  got  the 
better  of  paiiion,  and  he  began  to  confider  that 
it  might  be  much  more  for  his  intereft.  to  be  the 
confident,  than  the  lover  of  the  lady.  Next  day 
he  went  and  made  feveral  enquiries  concerning 
the  young  nobleman,  but  did  not  receive  any 
faiisfaclory  anfwer.  This  made  him  renew  the 
fame  practice  the  day  following,  when  happening 
to  meet  a  young  man  in  the  fhcet,  they  flopped 
to  fpeak,  and  another  fervant  came  up,  who  in- 
formed them  that  he  had  been  juft  then  turned 
away  from  the  fcrvice  of  Don  Paches  the  father 
of  Don  Lewis,  on  fufpician  of  having  drank  a 
cafk  of  wine.  This  was  a  very  happy  circum- 
ftance,  for  the  fervant  gave  him  all  the  informa- 
tion he  could  expect,  and  after  treating  him  at 
a  tavern,  he  returned  home  in  order  to  commu- 
nicate the  particulars  to  his  lady.  At  the  ufual 
time  he  went  into  the  garden,  and  when  the 
clock  ftruck  twelve,  he  was  conducted  to  the 
young  lady's  apartment,  who  waited  for  him 
with  the  utmoft  impatience. 
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He  then  told  her  that  Don  Lewis  was  juft  on 
the  point  of  fetting  out  to  finifti  his  ftudies  at  Sa- 
lamanca j  that  he  had  many  fine  accomplish- 
ments, but  like  moft  of  the  young  nobility  he  was 
very  rakifh,  and  had  at  that  time  two  a&refles  in 
keeping.  The  lady  was  a  good  deal  fhocked,  but 
recovering  herfelf,  fhe  told  Gil  Bias  that  fhe 
would  endeavour  to  conquer  a  paflion,  to  which 
the  object  feemed  fo  unworthy.  She  made  him  a 
prefent  of  twenty  piftoles,  defiring  him  never  to 
mention  the  affair  to  any  one,  and  he  promiiing 
inviolate  fecrecy,  retired  to  his  own  apartment. 

Soon  after  this  adventure,  Don  Vincent,  the 
father  of  Aurora,  was  taken  ill.  Two  of  the 
moft  eminent  phyficians  were  fent  for,  and  a 
curious  difpute  enfued  between  them,  as  is  ufual 
on  thefe  occafions,  till  at  laft  Don  Vincent  made 
choice  of  him  who  had  difpatched  the  greateft 
number,  namely,  the  oldeft.  This  gentleman 
of  the  faculty  was  juft  fuch  another  as  Dr.  San- 
grado,  and  in  lefs  than  two  days  he  killed  Don 
Vincent  in  the  moft  regular  and  orderly  manner. 
His  daughter  having  celebrated  his  funeral,  took 
pofleifion  of  his  eftate,  and  then  retired  with  as 
many  of  the  fervants  as  were  neceflary,  to  a  caftle 
fhe  had  in  the  country. 

Gil  Bias  was  retained  as  her  principal  fervant, 
and  he  was  a  very  neceflary  one,  for  notwith- 
ftanding  the  unfavourable  account  fhe  had  re- 
ceived of  Don  Lewis,  yet  fhe  was  ftill  in  love 
with  him ;  fhe  found  it  was  not  fuch  an  eafy 
matter  to  conquer  that  paffion  as  fhe  had  at  firft 
imagined.  She  told  Gil  Bias,  that  fhe  had  form- 
ed the  refolution  of  fetting  out  for  Salamanca  in 
the  drefs  of  a  cavalier,  under  the  aflumed  name 
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of  Don  Felix,  and  that  fhe  would  make  Don 
Lewis,  her  companion.  That  {he  would  often 
mention  to  him  the  name  of  Aurora  de  Guzman, 
not  doubting  but  he  would  exprefs  a  defire  to  fee 
her,  and  then  her  end  would  be  fully  anfwered. 
She  added,  that  fhe  would  take  two  feparate 
lodgings  at  Salamanca,  in  one  of  which  fhe 
would  pafs  for  Don  Felix,  and  in  the  other  for 
Aurora. 

Gil  Bias  approved  of  her  fcheme,  and  fuch  of 
the  fcrvants  as  could  be  trufted,  were  appointed 
to  act  their  different  parts.  They  then  returned 
to  Madrid,  where  Don  Lewis  was  ftill,  and 
orders  were  given  to  have  proper  dreiTes  made; 
Don  Lewis  happening  to  fet  out  in  a  few  days, 
Aurora,  with  Gil  Bias,  and  the  reil  of  the  com- 
pany began  their  journey,  in  order  to  put  their 
fcheme  in  practice. 

When  they  had  got  a  few  days  on  their 
journey,  the  axel  of  the  coach  broke  down  near 
a  fpacious  caftle,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain. As  they  were  confulting  on  the  moil 
proper  means  to  be  ufed  in  order  to  extricate 
themfelves  out  of  this  difficult  fituation,  a  peafant 
came  up  and  told  them,  that  the  houfe  belonged 
to  Donna  Elvira,  widow  of  DonPedrodePinareSj 
a  lady  of  great  hofpitality  to  ftrangers  in  diftrefs. 

Gil  Bias  was  fent  to  the  lady,  who  received 
him  in  a  moft polite  manner,  and  ordered  that  her 
fervants  fhould  immediately  go  and  affift  the  tra- 
vellers. Thefe  orders  were  punctually  obeyed, 
and  Aurora,  with  her  attendants,  received  in  the 
moft  hofpitable  manner.  She  mewed  Aurora  all 
the  curiofities  in  her  houfe,  particularly  her 
paintings-,  fome  of  which  were  extremely  fifre{ 
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cfpecfally  oner  which  fo  much  engaged*  the  at- 
tention of  Aurora,  that  fhe  could  not  refrain  from 
afking  what  it  reprefented.  The*  tedy  anfwered,* 
that  the  picture  was  a  true  reprefentation  of  the 
diftreffes  of  her  family,  and  then  related  her  {lory 
to  the  following  import : 

She  told  her,  that  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  had 
a  brother  and  lifter,  who  were  of  fuch  turbulent 
difpofitions,  that  they  ftirred  up  a  rebellion  in 
his  kingdom.  The  rebellion  was,  however,  foon. 
quafhed,  and  the  king's  brother  having  twofons, 
he  refolved,  if  poflible,  to  get  them  into  his 
power,  left  they  fhould  imitate  the  conduct  of 
their  father.  He  fucceeded  fo  far ;  but  having 
imparted  his  defign  of  murdering  the  young  prin- 
cefs,  to  his  prime  minifter,  that  nobleman  dif- 
fuaded  him  from  it,  propofmg  that  they  fhould 
be  brought  up  fuitable  to  their  rank.  Accord- 
ingly, they  were  put  under  proper  tutors,  and 
the  minifter  himfelf  undertook  the  education  of 
the  oldeft.  He  took  him  with  him  to  his  country 
feat,  and  gave  him  fuch  instructions  as  were  con- 
fiftent  with  his  dignity,  not  doubting  but  he 
would  one  day  mount  the  throne  of  Sicily..  The 
minifter  had  two  daughters,  and  as  the  elded 
was  extremely  handfome,  it  was  not  long  before 
the  prince  fell  in  love  with.  her. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  lovers  came  to  un- 
derstand each  other,  and  the  young  prince,  whofe 
name  was  Henriquez,  became  quite  impatient  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  beloved  object..  The  mi- 
nifter happened  at  that  time  to  go  on  a  journey 
into  fome  remote  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  during 
his  abfence  Henriquez  contrived  to  make  a  pa/Tage 
that  led   to  the  young  lady's  apartment ;    and 
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however  imprudent  fu'ch  a  ftep  might  be,  yet  our 
lovers  took  care  not  to  do  any  thing  but  what 
was  confident  with  the  ftri£t  rules  of  virtue. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  lovers  contrived 
to  indulge  themfelves  in  this  manner,  the  king 
was  taken  extremely  ill,  and  as  Leontia.  (for  that 
was  the  minifter's  name)  had  no  thoughts  of  the 
prince's  affection  for  his  daughter,  he  refolved  to 
marry  her  to  the  conftable  of  Sicily,  a  man  of 
great  power  and  riches.  As  the  king  did  not  live 
much  longer,  fo  the  prince  Henriquez  was  left 
his  fole  heir  and  fucceflbr  to  his  uncle,  and  the 
iirft  news  of  that  event  was  communicated  to  him 
by  Leontio,  the  prime  minifter,  in  the  prefence 
of  his  daughter.  The  prince  told  Leontio  that 
he  might  continue  ftill  in  office,  and  having  given 
him  orders  to  prepare  every  thing  for  his  coro- 
nation, the  minifter  fet  out  for  Palermo,  the 
young  king  promising  to  follow  him  in  a  few 
hours. 

The  princefs  Conftantia  fat  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  king  when  he  mounted  the  throne,  and  the 
will  of  the  late  king  being  read,  it  was  found 
that  the  crown  was  left  to  Henriquez,  upon  con- 
dition that  he  fhould  marry  the  princefs  Con- 
itantia  ;  but  if  he  refufed  to  comply,  the  crown 
was  to  defcend  to  Don  Pedro,  his  brother.  This 
was  fuch  an  unexpected  ftroke,  that  the  king 
knew  not  wfrat  to  fay,  but  diffembling  his  fenti- 
merits,  he  made  the  whole  affembly  of  the  nobles 
believe  that  he  would  in  every  thing  comply  with 
the  will  of  the  late  king,  not  doubting  but  he 
would  fome  way  or  other  find  out  a  method 
of  evading  it,  and  fo  make  himfelf  happy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  beloved  miftrefs. 
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He  had  fcarce  done  fpeaking,  when  Blanche, 
the  daughter  of  Leontio  came  into  the  hall.  The 
king  was  fo  much  affected,  that  he  knew  not 
what  to  fay,  but  Leontio,  who  began  to  have 
fome  fufpicion  of  his  daughter's  real  intentions, 
hurried  her  out  of  the  hall,  and  having  conducted 
her  home  to  his  own  houfe,  where  me  faint- 
ed away  in  the  arms  of  her  father ;  but  again 
recovering  the  ufe  of  her  fenfes,  fhe  told  the 
whole  affair  to  her  father,  and  concluded  by  af- 
furing  him  that  fhe  could  not  live  any  longer. 

Her  father  left  her  for  the  night,  not  doubting 
but  file  would  be  of  a  different  opinion,  and  foit 
happened,  for  in  the  height  of  defpair  fhe  fpent 
the  night,  and  next  day  was  married  to  the  con- 
ftable.  When  the  evening  came,  and  the  bride- 
groom and  bride  were  left  together,  Blanche  pre- 
tended to  be  indifpofed,  and  although  they  went 
to  bed,  yet  the  night  was  fpent  without  their  ever 
coming  near  each  other,  a  circumftance  not  very 
common.  The  conftable,  who  had  wearied  him- 
felf  in  ftriving  to  find  out  the  reafon  of  this  ftrange 
behaviour,  about  three  in  the  morning,  thought 
he  heard  fome  perfon  walking  in  the  room. 

Jealoufy  inflamed  his  paffion  to  the  utmoft, 
and  getting  out  of  bed,  he  laid  hold  of  his  fword, 
and  ran  towards  the  place  whence  he  thought  the 
noife  proceeded  from.  The  perfon  feemed  to 
retreat,  upon  which  he  called  his  fervants  up, 
and  took  care  that  all  the  paflages  leading  to  the 
houfe  fhould  be  fo  guarded,   that  no  one  fhould 

fetout.  No  perfon,  however,  was  to  be  found  ;  and 
,eontio  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  conftable, 
that  the  whole  was  the  effort  of  his  own  diftenr- 
pered  imagination.     The  truth  is,  the  flranger 
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was  no  other  than  the  king,  who  having  Been 
brought  up  in  the  houfe,  knew  all  the  different 
apartments,  and  as  he  had  ftill  the  key  of  the 
fecret  paflage  that  led  to  Blanche's  apartment,  fo 
he  got  in  by  it,  and  when  oppofed,  let  himfelf 
out  by  the  fame  paflage.  From  thence  he  went 
through  the  garden,  and  having  mounted  his 
horfe,  continued  his  journey  to  Palermo,  where 
he  arrived  a  little  before  day-break. 

Next  day,  he  ordered  all  his  attendants  to 
prepare  for  a  hunting-match,  and  as  they  came 
near  the  caftle  of  Leontio,  the  king  contrived  to 
fteal  away  from  his  company,  hoping  that  by 
fome  means  or  other,  he  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  feeing  Blanche.  He  rode  up  towards 
the  part  adjoining  to  the  houfe,  and  faw  two 
women  in  clofe  converfation  together,  one  of 
whom  he  recollected  to  be  his  once  beloved 
miftrefs. 

A  few  words  on  both  fides  difcovered  to  the 
Jting,  that  his  raiftrefs  was  feparated  from  him  for 
ever,  and  fhe  having  upbraided  him  with  his  in- 
fidelity, in  making  a  public  declaration  of  his 
intention  to  marry  the  princefs,  got  up  and  at- 
tempted to  return  home  ;  but  the  king  infifted  on 
her  flaying  till  fhe  had  told  him  who  was  her 
hufband,  upon  which  being  informed  they  both 
parted. 

The  king,  who  was  diftra&ed  with  jealoufy, 
love  and  refentment,  fent  the  officer  of  his  guards 
to  bring  theconflable  prifoner  to  Palermo,  which 
he  did,  and  fecured  him  in  the  caftle.  His 
father-in-law,  the  chief  minifter,  went  to  offer 
fecurity  for  the  conftable,  and  told  the  king  the 
whole  affair  at  the  fame  time,  endeavouring  to 
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bring  his  mind  to  reafon,  but  all  in  vain,  for  he 
would  not  liften  to  any  thing. 

The  conftable,  who  ftill  remained  in  prifon, 
began  to  difcover  the  real  caufe  why  Blanche 
would  not  admit  him  to  her  embraces.  Fired 
with  jealoufy,  he  prevailed  on  the  governor  of 
the  caftle  to  permit  him  to  go  out  for  one  night, 
promifing  to  return  in  the  morning,  and  his 
requeft  being  granted,  he  mounted  on  horfe-back 
and  rode  to  the  houfe  of  Leontio.  Having  con- 
cealed himfelf  in  his  anti-chamber,  he  waited  till 
Blanche  was  gone  to  bed,  and  meeting  her  wait- 
ing maid,  took  no  notice  of  her,  but  liftened 
with  attention  to  hear  if  any  perfon  was  con- 
verfing  with  her.  It  happened  that  the  king  had 
fet  out  much  about  the  fame  time  with  the  con- 
ftable, and  entering  by  the  private  pafTage,  came 
to  her  bed-chamber  juft  as  the  fervant  was  gone. 
The  king  faid  all  he  could  to  vindicate  himfelf 
with  refpect  to  his  promife  to  the  princefs  ;  but 
jufl:  as  they  were  talking,  the  conftable  rufhed  in, 
and  a  furious  combat  enfued.  The  king  was  fo 
outragious,  that  he  killed  the  conftable,  who  in 
the  agony  of  his  rage,  had  firft  ftabbed  Blanche 
through  the  body.  Leontio,  the  father,  beheld 
with  the  feelings  of  a  parent,  the  many  unhappy 
confequences  that  had  attended  his  own  impru- 
dence, in  not  confulting  his  daughter's  inclina- 
tions. The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  never  mar- 
ried, and  although  the  kingdom  had  been  left 
him  upon  condition  of  his  efpoufmg  the  princefs, 
yet  he  ftill  refufed  to  comply,  and  in  confequence 
thereof,  a  ftrong  party  was  formed  againft  him. 
Don  Pedro  married  the  princefs,  not  doubting 
but  in  confequence  thereof,  he  would  be  able  to 
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dethrone  his  brother,  but  all  his  fchemes  were 
rendered  abortive,  and  he  was  obliged  to  relin- 
quish his  pretentions,  and  retire  to  a  private 
ftation.  Henriquez  continued  king  of  Sicily 
many  years,  and  his  fubjecls  were  happy  under 
him,  but  he  adhered  to  his  resolution  of  never 
entering  into  the  marriage  ftate.  Leontio  not 
being  able  to  overcome  his  afflictions,  and  tor- 
tured with  the  thoughts  of  remaining  in  his 
native  country,  left  Sicilv,  and  taking  his  whole 
effects  with  his  youngeft  daughter  along  with 
him,  landed  in  Spain  ;  there  he  purchafed  the 
caftle  where  our  travellers  now  refided,  and  ha- 
ving married  his  daughter  to  a  Spanifh  nobleman, 
died  and  left  her  his  whole  fortune.  Don  Pedro, 
another  nobleman  of  Spain,  married  this  lady, 
and  lived  with  her  many  years  in  a  very  happy 
#atc,  but  had  been  dead  fome  time,  and  fhe  told 
Aurora,  that  fhe  was  determined  to  live  in  a  re- 
tired manner  during  the  remainder  of  her  time  in 
this  world. 

Aurora,  who  was  fenfibly  touched  with  the 
misfortunes  of  the  lady's  family,  faid  every  thing 
fhe  could  to  convince  her,  that  {he  fympathized 
with  her,  and  having  received  every  neceflary  af- 
fiftance,  (he  thanked  her  in  the  moft  polite  man- 
ner, and  then  took  her  leave. 

Nothing  of  any  confequence  happened  to  our 
travellers,  till  they  arrived  at  Salamanca,  where 
Aurora  firft  took  lodgings  for  herfelf,  under  the 
character  of  a  woman,  and  then  having  changed 
her  drefs,  fhe  went  and  hired  lodgings  as  if  fhe 
had  been  a  young  nobleman  coming  to  finifh  his 
ftudies  at  the  univerfity.  At  the  lafl  place  the 
landlady  told  her,  that  fhe  had  no  other  lodgers, 
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but  that  fhe  expected  a  young  nobleman  from 
Madrid,  whofe  name  was  Don  Lewis.  Aurora 
was  quite  furprifed,  and  being  eager  to  know  hi3 
real  character,  the  good  woman  informed  her  that 
he  was  one  of  the  moft  accomplifhed  young  no- 
bleman in  Spain,  and  that  he  was  continually  en- 
gaged in  intrigues,  for  no  fooner  did  a  young  lady 
fee  him,  than  ihe  was  in  love  with  him. 

She  had  fcarce  done  fpeaking,  when  they  heard 
a  coach  come  into  the  yard,  and  looking  out  at 
the  window,  they  difcovered  Don  Lewis  and  his 
valet,  they  having  that  inftant  arrived  from 
Madrid.  He  was  immediately  introduced  to 
Aurora,  who  acted  her  part  fo  well,  that  he 
really  took  her  for  what  fhe  pretended  to  be. 

The  mutual  compliments  being  over,  Don 
Lewis  retired  to  his  apartment,  in  order  to  take 
a  little  reft,  and,  in  tne  mean  time,  a  letter  came 
to  him  from  the  daughter  of  a  rich  lawyer,  which 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  Aurora.  Upon  open- 
ing it,  fhe  found  it  contained  the  moft  paflionate 
fentiments  of  love,  and  as  her  jealoufy  was  v.  wind 
up  to  the  hi'jheft  pktffrj  fhe  thought  of  a  ftrata- 
gem,  by  which  file  might  break  off  the  cor- 
refpondence. 

In  the  evening,  Don  Lewis  came  to  fupper# 
and  the  converfation  turned  upon  intrigues,  when 
Aurora,  who  ftill  continued  to  acl:  her  part  well, 
told  him,  that  fhe  had  been  once  before  at  the 
celebrated  city  of  Salamanca,  and  that  fhe  had 
made  many  conquefts,  among  whom  was  the 
*  lawyer's  daughter.  Don  Lewis  was  quite  con- 
founded, which  Aurora  feeing,  diflembled  :n  the 
moft  ingenuous  manner,  and  told  him  that  he 
was  fo  extremely  handfome,  there  was  no  wonder 
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that  every  woman  fhould  fall  in  love  with  him. 
She  then  fent  for  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
wrote  an  anfwer  to  the  letter  that  had  been  fent, 
and  according  to  the  Spanifh  cuitom,  there  was  no 
directions  upon  it. 

Gil  Bias  was  fent  to  deliver  this  letter,  and 
being  introduced  to  the  young  lady,  (he  read  it 
with  marks  of  aftonifhment.  She  could  fcarce 
credit  the  evidence  of  her  own  (en(csy  and  afked 
our  adventurer,  whether  Don  Lewis  was  not 
gone  mad.  He  anfwered,  that  fome  perfon  had 
prepofTefled  him  againft  her,  upon  which,  with 
the  mod  difdainful  air,  fhe  bid  him  go  and  inform 
him,  that  fhe  defpifed  him,  and  would  never  for 
the  future  receive  any  of  his  vifits.  This 
was  juit  what  our  adventurer  wanted,  and, 
returning  home,  told  Don  Lewis  and  his 
miftrefs,  of  the  reception  he  had  met  with, 
faying  every  thing  he  could  to  exafperat.e  them 
the  more  againft  her.  •  They  both  laughed 
heartily  at  the  adventure,  and  the  young  lady, 
who  had  afTumed  the  name  of  Don  Felix,  told 
Don  Lewis  that  he  would 'introduce  him  to  his 
couiin  Donna  de  Guzman. '  ^this  propofal  being 
agreed  to,  they  both  retired  to  reft,  and  next 
looming  went  out  to  walk,  accompanied  by  their 
refpeclive  valets. 

Aurora  took  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  in 
praife  of  her  coufin  (as  fhe  called  her)  Donna  de 
Guzman,  and  told  him  that  although  fhe  was  not 
a  beauty,  yet  fhe  had  many  fine  accomplifh- 
ments  that  could  not  fail  of  rendering  her  amiable 
in  the  cfteem  of  the  male  fex  in  general. 

Don  Lewis  was  all  impatience  to  fee  her  and 
Aurora,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  farce  with  the 
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better  grace,  told  him  that  me  would  conduct, 
him  to  her  lodgings,  but  when  {he  came  there, 
Ortiz,  the  waiting  woman,  who  had  been  pro- 
perly inftruc"ted  for  the  purpofe,  told  them  that 
her  miftrefs  was  juft  gone  to  fleep,  and  that  fhe 
would  not  be  at  leifure  to  fee  company  till  next 
morning. 

This  anfwer  feemed  to  fatisfy  both  the  dons, 
fo  that  they  retired  in  good  humour,  and  fpent 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  at  the  hcufe  of  Don 
Pedros,  aSpanilh  nobleman,  where  they  remain- 
ed till  two  o'clock  next  morning.  On  their 
return  home,  they  happened  to  {tumble  over  two 
men,  and  the  patrole  coming  up,  would  have 
taken  them  into  cuftody  as  murderers,  had  not 
they  difcovered  that  they  were  no  other  than  a 
priefl  and  his  fervant,  who  had  been  intoxicating 
themfelves  at  an  evening's  debauch,  and  had  laid 
themfelves  down,  like  beafis  in  theftreet. 

Leaving  the  two  drunkards  in  the  ftreet,  they 
proceeded  home,  and  next  morning,  at  breakfaft, 
the  converfation  turned  upon  the  merits  of  Donna 
Aurora  de  Guzman,  whom  Don  Felix  was  im- 
patient to  fee.  While  they  were  fpeaking,  a 
fervant  came  from  Ortiz,  with  a  note  addrefled 
to  Don  Felix,  defiring  him  to  come  to  her  lodg- 
ings immediately,  upon  which  fhe  told  Don 
Lewis,  that  fhe  would  meet  him  either  at  the 
black  horfe,  near  the  univerfity,  or  he  might  call 
on  him  at  his  coufin's  lodgings  in  the  afternoon. 
This  was  what  Don  Lewis  wifhed  for,  and  going 
out  to  tranfact  fome  private  bufinefs,  Don  Felix, 
with  Gil  Bias,  fet  out  for  the  place  where  a  new 
fcene  was  to  be  reprefented.       m 
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When  they  arrived  Don  Felix  took  care  to 
change  his  drefs  as  foon  as  poflible,  and  Gil 
Blaj  was  ordered  to  retire,  and  come  again  at  a 
fix:d  hour  with  a  meflage  to  Don  Lewis.  Don 
Lewis  came  at  the  time  fixed,  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  Aurora,  who  received  him  in 
the  moft  complaifant  manner.  He  had  no  notion 
that  fhe  was  the  fame  perfon  who  appeared  under 
the  character  of  Don  Felix,  and  therefore  he  be- 
came violently  in  love  with  her.  In  the  midft  of 
their  conversation,  Gil  Bias  came  in,  and  in- 
formed Don  Lewis  that  Don  Felix  could  not  wait 
on  him  according  to  his  promife,  becaufe  he  was 
engaged  with  fome  perfons  who  had  come  from 
Toledo,  on  bufinefs  of  the  utmoft  importance. 

Aurora  pretended  to  be  in  a  moft  violent  paffion 
that  her  coufin  did  not  come  at  the  time  appoint- 
ed, but  Don  Lewis  made  all  the  excufes  he  could 
for  him,  and  then  took  his  leave,  repeating  as  he 
went  out  out,  that  he  never  met  with  fo  accom- 
plished a  woman  before.  As  foon  as  he  was  gone, 
Aurora  undrefTed  herfelf,  and  again  aflumed  the 
character  of  Don  Felix,  after  which  fhe  went  out 
and  in  the  public  walks  met  with  Don  Lewis. 
She  told  him  that  me  was  forry  (he  could  not  meet 
him  at  the  time  appointed,  but  now  he  would 
fpend  the  evening  with  him.  Don  Lewis  em- 
braced her  in  the  moft  tender  manner,  and  told 
her  that  Aurora  was  folike  Don  Felix,  that  there 
could  remain  no  doubt  of  their  being  nearly  re- 
lated. 

A  farce  of  this  nature  could  not  be  carried  on 
without  coming  to  a  conclufion,  and  therefore 
Don  Felix  next*  day  told  Don  Lewis  that  her 
coulin  would  fee  hin>  in  the  afternoon,  but  that 
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&e  would  go  and  prepare  her  for  his  reception, 
Don  Lewis  embraced  thepropofal,  and  Don  Felix 
letting  out  for  the  houfe  of  Ortiz,  aflumed  again 
her  proper  drefs.  Don  Lewis  was  punctual  to  his 
time,  and  when  he  fat  down  he  enquired  for  his 
dear  friend  Don  Felix.  Aurora  told  him  that  he 
was  only  gone  out  on  a  little  bufmefs,  and  that 
he  would  be  there  prefently,  fo  that  love  made 
the  time  pafs  off  agreeably.  At  lau\,  he  began  to 
be  impatient  for  the  return  of  his  friend,  which 
Aurora  taking  notice  of,  refolved  not  to  keep  him 
in  fufpence  any  longer. 

She  told  him  the  whole  nature  of  the  ftratagem 
fhe  had  laid,  in  order  to  make  him  her  own,  2nd 
faid,  fhe  wondered  how  he  could  be  fo  lofig  de- 
ceived as  not  to  know  that  (he  was  no  other  than 
his  friend  Don  Felix.  Don  Lewis,  without  any 
ceremony,  threw  himfelf  at  her  fe:t,  and  profefled 
himfelf  attached  to  her  for- ever.  No  time  was  to 
be  loir,  and  our  lovers  fetting  out  next  morning 
for  Madrid,  were  married  as  loon  as  they  arrived 
in  that  city. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  their  marriage,  Au- 
rora called  Gil  Bias  into  her  clofet,  and  told  him 
that  her  hufband's  uncle,  an  old  rich  nobleman, 
had  conceived  a  liking.for  him,  and  at  the  fame 
time  making  him  a  prefent  of  a  hundred  pifloles, 
gave  him  a  flrong  recommendation  to  his  new 
fervice. 

The  name  of  his  new  mailer  was  Don  Gonzales, 
an  old  debauchee,  who  had  gone  through  every 
fcene  of  wicked nefs,  and  although  finking  under 
the  decays  of  nature,  was  frill  in  his  own  mind  a 
•Have  to  the  fair  fex.  He  told  Gil  Bias  that  he 
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was  cue  of  the  moft  proper  perfons  he  could  think 
of  to  aflift  him  in  his  amours,  for  being  in  love 
with  a  young  lady,  he  wanted  one  to  act  the  part 
of  a  confidant  between  them.  Gil  Bias  was 
much  (hocked  when  he  faw  an  old  debauchee 
thirlring  for  the  enjoyments  of  beloved  objects, 
while  he  was  altogether  emaciated,  but  much  more 
fo,  when  he  faw  him  drefs  as  if  he  hand  been  no 
more  than  five  and  twenty.  He  confidered  him 
in  the  moft  odious  light,  but  refolved  to  make  the 
heft:  of  a  good  place,  and  not  part  with  it  till  he 
had  procured  one  more  to  his  fatisfa&ion. 

The  name  of  the  fair  lady,  to  whom  he  paid 
his  addreiTes,  was  Euphrafia,  and  was  one  of 
thofe  women  who  may  infpire  a  temporary  paflion, 
but  are  not  able  to  make  fure  of  the  object  any 
longer  than  the  gratification  is  obtained.  Gil 
JJlas  having  conducted  his  mafter  to  the  apart- 
ments of  this  antiquated  dame,  he  left  them  toge- 
ther, and  adjourned  to  the  kitchen,  where  he 
met  with  di\  old  woman  whom  he  had  known 
formerly,  when  he  was  among  the  players.  They 
foon  recognized  each  other,  and  both  agreed, 
that  their  prefent  Rations  was  much  fuperior  to 
what  they  enjoyed  when  in  the  fervice  of  the 
actors. 

Next  morning  Gil  Bias  was  fent  to  Euphrafia 
with  a  billet,  but  how  great  was  his  furprife  when 
he  found  that  fhe  wab  more  in  love  with  him  than 
with  his  maitei .  She  told  him,  that  as  his  mafter 
was  now  grown  old  and  very  fickly,  it  was  ne- 
cciTary  to  watch  him,  and  give  her  an  account  of 
his  proceedings  from  time  to  time.  He  was  to 
take  care  that  he  did  not  kave  his  fortune  to  any 
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other  but  her.  He  promifed  to  <Jo  as  fhe  defiled 
him,  but  upon  his  return  home  he  began  to  con  - 
fider  that  it  would  be  more  confiftent  with  true 
honour,  and  the  obligations  he  was  under  to  the 
family,  to  detach  the  old  nobleman,  if  poflible, 
from  his  miftrefs. 

One  morning,  when  he  went  with  a  letter  to 
the  lady,  he  obferved  the  feet  of  a  man  concealed 
behind  the  fcreen  in  her  bed-chamber,  and  return- 
ed and  told  his  mafter.  The  old  nobleman, 
though  in  his  dotage,  was  not  to  be  trifled  with, 
and  therefore  thanking  Gil  Bias  for  his  fidelity, 
told  him  that  he  would  go  to  her  lodgings,  and 
load  her  with  the  bittereft  reproaches.  Accord- 
ingly he  went  out,  and  Gil  Bias  doubted  not  but 
be  would  be  well  rewarded  for  his  fidelity.  He 
was,  however,  miftaken,  for  when  the  old  noble- 
man came  home,  he  told  him  that  he  had  mifre- 
prefented  his  fair  miftrefs,  thatfhe  was  one  of  the 
moft  virtuous  women  in  the  world,  and  that  the 
tears  ran  down  from  her  lovely  eyes,  when  he 
fpoke  of  the  crime  with  which  me  was  accufod. 

This  was  fatal  news  to  Gil  Bias,  and  the  more 
fo,  when  he  found  that  the  lady  had  blackened 
his  character,  by  reprefenting  him  asone  who  was 
in  confederacy  with  his  matters  relations,  to  get 
him  to  make  a  will  in  their  favour.  He  was  then 
told,  that  he  mull  depart  from  his  fervice,  but 
as  the  old  don  kmew  that  he  had  been  a  faithful 
iervant,  and  that  as  he  turned  him  away  for  no 
other  reafon  but  thai  of  pleafing  his  miftrefs,  fo 
he  generoufty  made  him- a  prefenc  of  fifty  ducats, 
Ofc  er  and  above  his  wages. 

He  at  the  fame  time  gave  him  a  good  recom- 
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mendation  to  the  marchionefs  of  Chaves,  a  lady 
reputed  to  be  extremely  rich,  a  great  wit,  and 
one  whole  houfe  was  continually  reforted  to  by 
all  the  wits  in  Madrid.  There  was  fcarce  an 
author  who  would  pubiilh  a  work  before  it  had  been 
perufed  by  her,  but  it  often  happened  that  many 
pieces  approved  of  by  her  were  condemned  by 
the  public. 

In  this  reputable  family  Gil  Bias  was  to  act 
the  part  of  groom  of  the  chamber,  that  is  to  fee 
that  every  thing  was  placed  in  proper  order  for 
the  reception  of  the  company,  after  which  he 
was  to  wait  in  an  antichamber,  and  introduce 
the  guelts  in  form.  The  governor  of  the  pages, 
an  artful  fellow,  but  well  acquainted  with  the 
greateft  Lmilies,  told  Gil  Bias,  that  he  would 
defcribe  the  characters  of  the  guefte  as  they  went 
in,  which  was  a  very  agreeable  circumftance  to 
our    adventurer. 

The  firfl  that  entered  was  a  bifhop,  who,  by 
fome  favour  at  court  had  rilen  to  the  mitre,  and 
though  deititute  of  merit,  was  always  offering 
his  fervices  to  every  one,  without  performing  his 
promife   to  any. 

The  fecoud  who  made  his  appearance  was  the 
fon  of  a  grandee,  an  anant  coxcomb,  who  fpent 
his  time  in  «i filing  the  families  of  the  nobility, 
and  retailing  fcandal  from  place  to  place.  The 
next  that  entered  were  two  ladies,  the  one  a 
modeft  fenfiWe  perfon,  but  the  other  one  of 
thofe  females,  who,  forgetting  the  duties  of  their 
fex,  fpend  their  time  in  difputing  on  fubjec*te 
they  are  not  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with.     God 
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grant,  fa-id  the  page,  that  we  may  have  no  dis- 
putes ahout  religion  here  to-day. 

A  poor  poet  made  his  appearance  next,  who 
looked  as  meagre  as  if  he  had  ftarved  on  the 
mountain  of  ParnaiTus.  Many  others,  ail  ex- 
traordinary in  their  way  came  in,  and  were 
received  in  the  politeft.  manner.  The  con- 
verfation  that  took  place  was"  for  the  moft  part 
truly  ridiculous,  for,  although  fome  of  them 
were  acquainted  with  the  learned  languages* 
yet  they  could  fcarce  fpeak  common  fenfe. 

Next  morning  an  old  hump-back  man  pre  - 
fented  himself  at  the  door,  and  defired  to  fpeak 
with  the  marchicnefs,  and  being  introduced  to 
her,  was  received  with  all  the  marks  of  refpec'h 
This  fellow  was  one  of  thofe  fycophants  who 
live  at  large  on  the  public,  and  at  the  fame  time 
a&ed  as  a  gallant  to  te\era&  of  the  ladies,  not- 
withftanding  his  deformity.  Among;  others  wss 
the  marchioncfs  of  Chnv?s<  zr,tl  i<  ;).srh  wars  &^ 
enamoured  of  hrm,  $hat  iiie  ^av-'c  Gii  Bias  Uri^t 
orders  to  conduct  him  into  her  apartment  in  the 
mod  private  manner,  from  whence  it  may  be 
inferred  what  was  his  bufinefs.  Gil  Bias  con- 
tinued in  this  fervice  about  fix  months,  but  was 
obliged  to  leave  it  in  a  fingular  manner*  One 
of  the  maids,  whofe  name  was  Portia,  happened 
to  captivate  the  affections  of  Gil  Bias,  and  that 
circumftance  enraged  the  lady's  fecretary  fo  much 
thathe  fent  our  hero  a  challenge.  Accordingly  they 
met  in  a  field  near  the  city,,  and  as  the  fecretarv 
was  an  exceeding  good  fwordfman,  he  di farmed 
his  antagonift,  and  made  him  promife  that  he 
tir.au Id  leave  the  fervice  of  the  matchioneii 
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that  day,  and  never  more  renew  his  addrefles  to 
Portia. 

Accordingly  he  fct  out  the  fame  day  for  Tole- 
do, a  place  he  had  long  wifhed  to  fee,  and  took 
up  his  lodgings  at  a  very  genteel  inn,  for  he  had 
money  and  clothes  that  enabled  him  to  make  n 
fine  appearance.  He  did  not,  however,  find  any 
employment  in  that  crty,  and  fo  after  feeing 
every  thing  curious  in  it,  he  fet  out  for  Cuenca, 
with  an  intention  to  travel  to  Arragon.  On  the 
fecond  day  of  his  journey  he  happened  to  go  into 
an  inn,  where  he  heard  (ome  foldiers  talking  of  a 
young  gentleman  whom  they  wanted  to  appre- 
hend, and  as  Gil  Bias  did  not  feem  to  take  any 
notice  of  them,  fo  when  he  had  refrefhed  himfelf 
he  continued  on  his  journey,  leaving  them  over 
their  cups.  He  had  not,  however,  travelled 
above  an  hour,  when  he  met  a  young  gentleman 
on  horfeback,  and  not  doubting  but  he  was  the 
peribn  they  were  in  fcarch  of,  he  told  him  the  af- 
fair, and  it  was  agreed  that  they  fhould  fhelter 
themftlvcs  in- a  grove  till  evening.  All  this  being 
done,  they  travelled  to  the  other  fide  of  the 
grove,  where  they  found  a  hermitage  cut  out  of 
a  rock. 

At  the  door  of  the  cave  they  met  the  hermit, 
an  old  reverend  man,  ftooping  under  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age,  and  they  begged  that  he  would  grant 
them  (belter  in  the  hermitage.  He  made  them 
welcome,  and  as  their  was  a  great  rain  at  the 
time,  he  defired  them  to  remain  with  him  all 
the  night,  and  accept  of  fuch  accommodation 
as  he  could  afford.  His  whole  food  confided  of 
a  few  onions,  a  cruft  of  bread,  and  a  pitcher  of 
water;   but    that    given    with    chcarfulnefs,    is 
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better  than  the  moft  delicate  viands  in  the   uni- 
verfe. 

The  hermit  having  told  them  that  he  had  once 
lived  in  the  greateft  gaiety,  the  young  gentle- 
man fetched  a  deep  figh,  and  told  him,  that  he 
believed  one  of  his  character  would  not  do  him 
any  injury  if  he  related  to  him  his  adventures-. 
The  hermit  promifed  the  moft  inviolate  fecrefy, 
upon  which  the  unfortunate  young  gentleman 
fpoke  as  follows  : 

"  I  v/as  born  in  the  celebrated  city  of  Ma- 
drid ;  for  one  evening  as  the  baron  de  Steinbacli 
was  going  home,  he  found,  feemingly,  a  bundle 
of  clothes  in  the  ftreet,  and  taking  it  home, 
found  a  child  in  it,  with  a  paper  fixed  to  it,  in- 
timating that  it  was  the  fon  of  a  Spanifh  grandee, 
and  that  its  name  was  Alphonfo.  I  am  that  in- 
fant, and  to  do  juftice  to  the  baron  and  his  lady, 
they  brought  me  up  in  the  mod  tender  manneiv 
They  gave  me  all  the  education  that  could  ba 
had,  and  when  I  grew  up  the  baron  procured 
me  an  enfign's  commiflion.  He  revealed  to  me 
the  fecret  of  my  being  found  inthe(treet,and  footi 
after  I  was  fent  to  the  army  in  Flanders  ;  when 
the  war  was  over  I  returned  to  Madrid, -and  was 
treated  in  the  fame  tender  manner  as  before  by 
the  baron  and  his  lady. 

4*  Next  day  I  received  a  letter  from  a  widow,, 
who  lived  in  the  fame  flreet,  defiring  me  to 
meet  her  at  her  parlour  window  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night.  Although  I  did  not  like  fuch 
forwardnefs  in  a  widow,  yet  I  thought  it  a  point 
of  honour  to  meet  her,  but  before  1  got  to  the 
window  I  was  accofted  by  a  gentleman  on  horie- 
back,  who  alighting,  drew  his  fword,  and  com- 
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manded  me,  if  I  valued  my  life,  never  to  return 
to  that  place.  Without  flopping  to  expoftulate 
•with  him,  I  drew,  and  gave  him  a  mortal  wound, 
after  which  I  mounted  his  horfe  and  and  rode 
off  towards  Toledo.  I  travelled  all  night,  and 
the  next  day,  without  meeting  with  any  thing 
remarkable ;  but  in  the  evening  the  rain  and 
thunder  were  Co  violent,  that  I  went  up  towards 
a  houfe  that  flood  n«ar  the  road,  the  door  of 
which  I  found  open.  Having  confined  my  horfe 
in  the  fummer- houfe,  I  went  into  the  faloon, 
which  was  furnifhed  in  the  mofb  magnificent 
manner,  but  flill  I  did  not  fo  much  as  difcern  one 
living  creature.  At  Jaft  going  from  one  room 
to  another,  I  faw  a  young  lady  afleep  in  bed, 
but  her  appearance  prevented  me  from  offering 
her  any  injury.  I  had  not  been  long  in  the 
room  when  the  lady  awoke,  and  feeing  me  be- 
g;:n  to  fcream  out  in  the  mod:  violent  manner. 
I  kneeled  before  her,  and  begged  fhe  would  not 
be  afraid,  as  I  would  not  cfifer  her  any  injurv. 
[  w.i  ihii  I  fhoiild  be  roughly  kimdlfcJ  ly 

tJomtitics,  but  none  came  to  her  afiiilance, 
except  an  old  man,  who  did  not  oiler  me  the 
kail  injury.  She  then  rcfumed  courage,  and 
(hatching  up  the  candle  went  through  all  the 
rooms  in  the  houfe.  She  faid  fhe  was  fure  I 
was  one  of  the  confederates  of  Don  Fernando  dc 
Levva,  but  I  fvvore  to  her  by  all  that  was  facred, 
that  I  was  a  gentleman  in  diftrefs,  and  that  I 
had  come  into  the  houfe  to  avoid  the  feverity  or* 
the  ilorm. 

"  Upon  that  the  lady  became  appcafed,  and 
told  me  that  all  her  fufpicions  were  now  vanifh- 
cd.     She  added  that  Don  Fernando  was  in  love 
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with  her  fitter  Julia,  and  that  her  father,  the 
Count  de  Polan,  had  refufed  her  in  marriage, 
becaufe  of  a  grudge  that  remained  between  their1 
families.  She  told  me  that  Don  Fernando  had 
that  night  taken  her  fitter  away  by  force,  and 
conjured  me  to  go  and  find  him  out  if  he  wa; 
in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Spain,  Little  did  mc 
think  that  I  was  one  who  was  every  moment  ir* 
danger  of  being  apprehended  for  the  affair  at 
Madrid  -,  but,  without  taking  any  notice  of  thai, 
I  immediately  fet  out  in  queft  of  Don  Fernando, 
Love  was  the  powerful  motive  that  led  me  on. 

"  I  fpent  two  days  in  a  fruitlefs  fearch,  and 
then  returned  to  Seraphina,  (for  that  was  rhe 
name  of  the  lady)  and  was  informed  that  her 
fitter  was  married  to  Don  Fernando,  and  that 
fhe  was  then  in  a  convent  at  Toledo.  She  was 
curious  to  learn  my  name,  and  what  had  brought 
me  from  Madrid,  upon  which  I  recounted  to  her 
the  whole  particulars,  and  in  return  begged  to 
heer  her  ttory. 

"  She  told  me,  that  about  three  years  ago  her 
father  had  obliged  her  to  marry  Don  Diego  de 
Lara,  a  gay  nobleman,  but  one  of  fuch  feniibi- 
lity  that  he  carried  it  even  to  excefs.  He  bore 
a  commiiTion  in  the  army,  which  induced  him 
to  go  into  the  low  countries,  where  he  was 
killed,  fighting  for  his  country. 

"  She  had  {carce  iinifhed  her  ftory  when  a 
nKtTenger  arrived  from  her  father,  with  a  letter, 
informing  her  that  the  fbn  of  the  Count  de  Stein- 
bach  had  killed  her  brother,  and  that  he  was  re- 
folved  to  find  him  out,  wherever  he  was.  Voir 
need  not  doubt  but  I  was  ftruck  with  the  urmoft 
aftonifhment,  but  as  no  time  was  to  be  loft,  I 
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mounted  my  horfe,  and  fet  out  for  Tblsdb> 
wheje  I  itaid  feveral  weeks,  without  taking  care 
to  conceal  myfelf.  Yefterday  I  left  that  city 
and  came  to.  this  place,  where  you  received  mc 
kindly,  and  I  am  now  in  your  power,  you  may 
do  what  you  pleafe  with  one  whole  life  is  but  of 
little  value. " 

When  he  had  done  fpcaki-ng,  the  hermit  told 
bun  he  had  ftaid  too  long  at  "Toledo  :  and  juft 
at  that  inftant  another  hermit  arrived,  with  a 
wallet  on  his  back,  well  fluffed  with  provifions* 
He  was  not  fo  oLd  as  the  other  hermit,  and  had 
a  long  brown  beard.  He  faid  be  had  been  at 
Cuenca  and  that  fome  perfons  were  coming 
there  next  day  in  feaEch  of  him,  but  declared 
that  none  of  them  fhould  catch  him.  Upon 
that  both  the  hermits  pulled  off  their  clothes, 
but  how  was  Gil  Bias  furprized  when  in  the 
one  he  difcovered  Don  Raphael,  the  pretended 
brother  of  Camilla,  and  Ambrofe  his  footman, 
who  had  robbed  him  after  he  was  fet  at  liberty 
from  the  highwaymen. 

They  told  him  that  they  rambled  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another,  under  the  charac- 
ter of  hermits,  and  having  prevailed  on  Gil  Bias 
and  Alphonfo  to  accompany  them  ;  they  fet  out 
the  fame  night,  and  before  morning  arrived  in 
the  middle  of  a  thick  wood,  where  they  fat 
down,  and  having  turned  out  the  horfes  to  graze, 
they  eat  very  heartily  of  the  contents  of  the  pre- 
tended hermits  wallets. 

When  they  had  eaten  a  hearty  meal  Don  Ra- 
phael tcld  them,  that  he  was  the  fon  of  an  ac- 
trefs  at  Madrid,  but  as  for  his  father  he  was  to- 
tally unacquainted  with  him.  That  when  he  grew 
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up  his  mother  brought  him  upon  the  ft&ge,  and 
foon  after  that  he  was  taken  into  the  fervice  of 
the  Marquis  de  Leganez,  to  attend  his  fon, 
Young  Leganez  was  a  dull  ftupid  boy,  who 
could  not  learn  any  thing,  and  as  his  preceptors 
were  not  allowed  to  chaftife  him,  fo  Don  Ra- 
phael was  made  choice  of  by  thofe  drones  to  fuf- 
fer  in  his  ftead.  For  every  blunder  he  committed 
Don  Raphael  had  at  lean:  a  hundred  lames,  till 
at  laft  not  being  able  to  endure  fuch  inhuman 
treatment,  he  ran  away,  and  took  with  him  all 
the  preceptors  money.  He  travelled  from  place 
to  place,  and  one  day  flopped  to  repofe  himfelf 
under  forne  trees,  where  he  found  two  young  lads 
talking  merrily  to  each  other.  He  foon  learned 
that  they  were  the  fons  of  two  rich  citizens* 
and  that  having  robbed  their  parents  of  two 
hundred  piftoles,  they  had  refolved  to  vifit  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal.  Don  Raphael  had  no  ob- 
jection to  accompany  them,  and  they  having 
agreed  to  his  propofal,  they  all  fet  out  together 
for  the  city  of  Alcantara,  where  they  arrived 
in  the  evening,  and  took  up  their  lodgings  at 
an  inn. 

Being  (hewn  into  a  room,  the  two  young  citi- 
zens put  their  knapfacks  into  a  prefs,  and  then 
Don  Rapahel  propofed  that  they  fhould  take  a 
walk  through  the  city.  This  was  agreed  to, 
and  while  they  were  looking  at  the  cathedral, 
Don  Raphael  told  them  that  he  had  a  meflage  to 
deliver,  and  they  having  prom: fed  to  wait  till 
his  return,  he  went  back  to  the  inn,  and  took 
their  money,  after  which  he  fet  out  for  Merida7, 
without  leaving  them  one  penny* 
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This  money  enabled  him  to  travel  in  a  very  genteel 
manner,  and  having  purchafed  a  mule,  and  con- 
verted his  wallet  into  a  portmanteau,  he  began 
to  aHume  the  character  of  a  man  of  quality. 
On  the  third  day  of  his  journey,  after  his  ad- 
venture, he  met  a  chaunter  on  the  road  laying- 
veipers,  and  who  feemed  to  be  a  merry  agreeable 
fellow.  He  told  Don  Raphael  that  he  had  lived 
feveral  years  at  Toledo,  and  that  he  had  many 
friends  in  that  city,  fonie  of  whom  he  named, 
upon  which  theother  declared  heknew  them.  The 
chaunter  added  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
that  place  on  account  of  fome  tricks  he  had 
p-Hyed,  and  that  he  had  affumed  the  habit  of  a 
chaunter  to  avoid  fufpicion. 

Don  Raphael,  who  doubted  not  but  he  was  as 
great  a  rogue  as  himfelf,  ieemed  to  be  much 
pleafed  with  his  company,  and  they  propofed 
travelling  together  to  Merida.  In  this  agreeable 
manner  they  travelled  till  they  arrived  at  that 
city,  where  they  put  up  their  mules  at  an  inn, 
The  chaunter  having  changed  his  drefs,  both  our 
adventurers  went  out  in  fearch  of  prey,  but  they 
had  only  traverfed  two  ftreets  when  they  found 
an  old' man  in  fierce  combat  with  three  young 
ones.  They  both  flew  to  his  afTiftance,  and 
having  driven  his  enemies  off  the  field  of  battle, 
lold  him  that  they  were  willing  to  grant  him 
all  the  aiTitrance  that  lay  in  their  power. 

The  old  gentleman,  whofe  name  was  Jerome 
de  Moyadas,  thanked  them  in  the  moft  compli- 
ant manner,  and  told  them  that  he  was  a  man 
of  fortune,  that  one  of  the  affaflins  had  courted 
his  daughter,  and  becaufe  he  would  not  give  his 
confent  to  her  marrying  him,  they  had  way-laid 
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him  as  he  was  returning  home.  He  added,  that 
he  had  a  brother  a  merchant,  who  died  a  few 
months  before  at  Calatrava,  in  the  houfe  of  his 
correfpondent  Juan  Velez  de  Membrilla,  and 
that  his  daughter  was  to  be  married  to  that  gen- 
tleman's fon,  and  that  he  was  determined  not  to 
break  hispromife. 

While  the  old  gentleman  was  fpeaking,  Don 
Raphael,  ever  fertile  at  invention*  clafped  him  in 
his  arms  and  told  him  that  he  was  the  fon  of 
his  brother's  correfpondent,  and  blefled  the 
happy  moment  that  had  brought  him  to  Merida, 
to  fave  the  life  of  his  intended  father-in-law. 
The  old  gentleman  was  fo  credulous  that  he 
had  not  the  leaft  fufpicion,  and  therefore  invited 
the  two  adventurers  to  his  houfe,  but  Moralez* 
the  chaunter,  who  pretended  to  acl:  the  chara&er 
of  a  footman  to  Don  Raphael,  told  them  that  his 
mailer  was  very  ceremonious,  that  they  had  been 
robbed  on  their  journey,  fo  that  he  could  not 
appear  before  his  miftrefs  till  his  valet  he  had 
difpatched  to  Calatrava  returned.  The  old  gen- 
tleman told  him  that  there  was  no  occafion  for 
any  ceremony,  and  infifted  that  Don  Raphael 
ihould   go  home  with  him  to  his  houfe. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  houfe,  the  old  gen- 
tleman prefented  our  pretended  Don  Raphael  to 
his  daughter*  who  received  him  with  the  utmofi 
complaifance,  and  leaving  them  together,  took 
Moralez  into  another  room*  and  afked  them 
whether  they  had  loft  their  money  as  well  as 
their  baggage.  Being  anfwered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  old  gentleman,  with  much  feeming 
difficulty,  prevailed  upon  Moralez  to  accept  of 
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one  hundred  pifloles  for  the  ufe  of  his  matter, 
and   then  returned  to  vifit  the  lovers. 

He  found  them  in  fweet  dalliance  together, 
and  as  Don  Raphael  knew  that  no  time  was  to 
be  loft,  he  begged  that  their  nuptials  might  be 
celebrated  as  foon  as  poflible.  Three  days  were 
fixed  for  the  happy  period,  and  a  thoufand  du- 
cats were  to  be  the  marriage  fortune,  becaufe  of 
the  fignal  fervice  that  the  intended  fon-in-law 
had  done  him. 

The  defign  of  the  two  villains  was  to  have 
got  the  money  into  their  hands,  and  then  to  have 
decamped  as  foon  as  poflible,  but  in  the  mean 
time  the  real  intended  fon-in-law  arrived  and 
claimed  his  bride.  Don  Raphael  was  at  that  time 
gone  out,  but  Moralez  calling  the  old  gentle- 
man afide,  told  him  that  the  perfon  who  came  to 
claim  his  daughter  was  one  of  thofe  who  had 
robbed  them  on  the  highway.  In  vain  did  the 
young  lover  attempt  to  vindicate  himfelf;  the 
old  gentleman  would  not  hear  him,  but  ordering 
him  out  of  the  houfc,  declared  that  the  nuptials 
fhould  be  celebrated  as  foon  as  Don  Raphael  came 
home.  Upon  his  arrival  and  hearing  the  whole 
ftory,  he  told  the  gentleman  he  was  not  the  per- 
fon he  pretended  to  be,  but  that  having  loved 
his  daughter  eight  years,  he  had  refolved  to  de- 
maud  her  in  marriage  the  fame  day  that  fortune 
put  it  in  his  power  to  fave  his  life. 

He  faid  that  he  was  the  {on  of  an  Italian 
prince,  and,  although  his  ftation  was  far  higher 
than  that  of  the  young  lady's,  yet  he  would 
have  Lcrifked  every  thing  for  her,  but  as- (he 
was  prcmifed  to  another  he  would  not  iniift  any 
further.     But  no  fooner  did  the  old  gentleman 
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hear  that  the  lover  was  a  prince,  than  he  infifted 
on  his  marrying  his  daughter,  hoping  thereby 
to  aggrandize  the  honour  of  his  family.  In  the 
mean  time  young  Don  Pedro,  the  real  lover, 
arrived  with  an  officer,  and  fome  merchants,  all 
ready  to  prove  the  identity  of  his  perfon,  but 
they  were  flopped  fhort  by  the  father,  who  told 
them  that  he  intended  to  marry  his  daughter  to 
an  Italian  prince,  mewing  them  at  the  fame  time 
Don  Raphael  at  the  happy  man. 

The  merchants  feemed  to  be  fatisfied,  but  the 
officer  happening  to  look  at  Moralez,  recolle&cd 
that  he  was  a  thief  who  had  been  often  a  lodger 
in  the  common  prifon.  He  immediately  infilled 
on  taking  them  into  cuftody,  but  the  old  gentle- 
man interceded  for  them,  and  by  giving  the 
officer  a  fee  it  was  agreed  that  they  mould  be 
fet  at  liberty,  on  condition  of  their  leaving  the 
town  next  morning.  Happily  delivered  from  thts 
ugly  fnare,  our  two  adventurers  continued  their 
journey  till  the  evening  of  next  day,  when  they 
came  to  a|fmall  village,  where  they  found  a 
man  and  his  wife  fitting  at  a  door,  and  by  whom 
they  were  invited  to  fpend  the  night,  as  there 
was  not  another  village  within  three  leagues. 
When  they  had  fat  a  little  and  refted  themfelves, 
feveral  Cavaliers  came  into  the  houfe,  and  as 
their  company  was  agreeable,  our  adventurers 
propofed  fupping  with  them,  to  which  the/ 
readily  confented.  Although  they  feemed  to  be 
on  an  equality,  yet  one  of  them  fat  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  and  afiumed  fuch  airs  as  indicated 
that  he  was  fomewhat  fuperior  to  the  reft.  This 
gentleman  was  extremely  talkative,  and  Moralez 
having  learned  that  he  was  fon  of  a  notary  at 
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Levilo,  he  declared  that  he  was  his  brother.  It 
ieems  the  gentleman  had  a  brother  who  had  been 
ftolen  away  in  his  youth,  and  he  doubted  not 
but  this  was  he.  They  cordially  embraced  each 
other,  and  fupper  being  over,  Moralez  took 
Don  Raphael  afide,  and  told  him  that  all  thofe 
cavaliers  were  domeftics  belonging  to  the  go~ 
vernor  of  Majorca,  and  that  they  were  efcorting 
their  matter's  baggage  to  Alicant,  where  it  was 
to  be  put  on  board.  He  added  that  his  brother 
was  the  fteward,  and  as  he  could  not  refufe  tov 
accompany  him,  fo  if  he  would  go  on  the  fame 
journey,  he  would  take  care  to  provide  for  him,. 
Don  Raphael  embraced  the  propofal,  and  the 
whole  company  arriving  at  Alicant,  they  em- 
barked on  board  a  veflel,  but  were  next  day  driven 
enthefhore  ofanifland  not  far  from  the  continent. 

While  they  remained  in  that  ifland,  they  in- 
dulged themfelves  in  all  forts  of  diversions  that 
the  place  would  afford,  and  one  day  having  dif- 
covered  a  fine  fcream  at  the  bottom  of  a  rock 
near  the  eaft  end  of  the  ifland,  they  on  their  re- 
turn home,  invited  their  companions  to  accom- 
pany them  next  day  to  the  place.  The  governor 
of  the  ifland  difluaded  them  from  it,  but  Don 
Raphael,  without  paying  any  regard  to  what  he 
faid,fetout  for  the  place  next  morning,  along  with- 
fome  others,  and  they  were  all  taken  on  board  a 
Barbary  corfair,  and  carried  to  Algiers..  When 
they  arrived  at  Algiers,  DonRaphel  was,  on  ac- 
count of  his  (kill  in  mufic,  made  choice  of  to  play 
on  the  guitar,  and  lodged  among  fomeflaves  of  the 
firitquality,whowereexpe6tedtoberedeemedfoon. 

He  had  not  been  long  there  hen  he  was  taken 
notice  of  by  the  chief  fultana  of  the  6ey,  or 
chief  prince  of  the  place,  who  fent  him  a  letterr 
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eeflring  to  converfe  with  him.  This  would  have 
een  very  agreeable  news,  had  not  the  fch  erne 
been  likely  to  be  attended  with  the'moft  danger- 
ous confequences.  But  ftill  he  was  refolved  to 
comply,  and  after  feveral  interviews  he  was 
caught  one  day  in  converfation  with  the  lady  by 
the  dey,  who  at  that  inftant  arrived  from  the 
countjy.  It  would  have  been  a  fatal  ftroke  for 
poor  don,  but  the  lady  turning  to  the  dey,  faid 
that  although  appearances  were  againft  her,  yes 
fhe  was  not  criminal,  for  flie  had  only  fent  for 
the  young  flave  in  order  to  convert  him  to  the  holy 
religionof  Mahomet,  and  thatfhe  hadnowbrought 
him    over  to  the  religion  of  the  holy  prophet. 

Accordingly  our  adventurer  was  immediately 
ordered  to  be  circumcifed,  and  for  fome  time  he 
officiated  at  the  prayers  in  the  mofque,  as  a 
true  fon  of  Mahomet.  He  did  this,  however, 
only  in  outward  appearance,  for  he  ufed  to  get 
drunk  with  wine  at  night  ;  and  one  evening  he 
and  his  companions  who  had  all  apoffatized  in 
the  fame  manner,  buried  a  doer  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Mahometans.  This  gave  ib  much 
offence,  that  he  was  next  day  taken  before  the 
chief  magiftrate,  who  called  him  a  prophane, 
facriligious  dog,  but  Don  Raphael  having  re~- 
ceived  a  prefent  from  the  Sultana,  bribed  the 
magiftrate,  and  £6  got  clear  off. 

One  day  a  fhip  came  to  the  harbour  fit-led' with., 
flaves,  among  whom  was  a  young  Spanifh  girl, 
whom  Don  Raphael  purchafed  ;  but  how  great 
was  his  furprize  when  he  looked  at  a  middle, 
aged  woman,  and  found  that  fhe  was  not  only 
mother  to  the  young  girl,  but  alfo  to  himfelf. 
He  immediately  purchafed  them  and  took  them 
to  his  ho  life*  being  curious  to  know  by  what 
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reverfe  of  fortune  his  mother  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  thefe  barbarians. 

She  told  him,  that  having  an  intrigue  with  a 
Spanifh  duke,  a  difcovery  was  made  by  his  lady, 
(b  that  fhe  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
any  further  connexion  with  him.  This  obliged, 
©r  rather  induced  her  to  leave  Madrid  and  fettle 
at  Valencia,  where  fhe  was  not  known.  She  had 
not  been  long  there,  when  a  country  gentleman 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  married  her,  after 
which  he  took  her  home  to  his  caftle,  which  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  She  lived 
with  her  hufband  fix  years,  who  at  that  time 
died,  and  left  his  affairs  in  a  very  perplexed  con- 
dition, but  the  principal  creditor  being  an  at- 
torney, he  fell  in  love  with  the  widow,  by  which 
means  fhe  was  extricated  out  of  her  difficulties. 

With  this  rapacious  attorney  fhe  lived  four 
yeais,  when  he  died  and  left  her  a  rich  widow,  fo 
that  fhe  was  confidered  as  no  inconiiderable  match 
for  fome  of  the  neighbouring  gentry.  Among 
others,  who  came  to  offer  her  their  hands,  was  a 
young  Sicilian  nobleman,  whom  fhe  married,  and 
with  whom  fhe  lived  two  years,  but  died  in  a 
confumption,  leaving  her  by  his  will  an  cftate  in 
his  native  country.  This  circumftance  induced 
her  to  embark  at  Alicant  for  Palermo,  but  before 
fhe  had  been  a  week  at  fea,  fhe  was  taken  pri* 
foner,  and  brought  to  Algiers. 

She  had  not  been  long  there,  when,  confident 
with  the  reft  of  her  conduct,  fhe  fell  in  love  with 
a  Greek  flave,  and  told  her  fon  that  fhe  intended 
to  change  her  religion.  Don  Raphael  remon- 
ftrated  to  her  on  the  criminality  of  fuch  a  ftcp, 
and  as  fhe  refolved  to  flay  in  Algiers,  he  was  deter- 
mined 
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mined  to  take  his  fifter  along  with  him,  the  dey 
having  given  him  a  vefTel  to  cruize  againft  the 
Spaniards.  This  refolution  of  his  fo  much  in- 
raged  the  mother,  that  fhe  went  and  gave  infor- 
mation againft  him.  News  of  this  being  com- 
municated to  Don  Raphael,  he  put  to  fea  imme- 
diately, taking  his  fifter  along  with  him,  and 
after  a  very  tedious  paflage  they  arrived  fafe  at 
Leghorn.  There  he  was  introduced  to  the  com- 
pany of  an  Italian  nobleman,  who  treated  him 
with  every  mark  of  refpecl.  There  he  married 
his  filler  to  a  young  gentleman,  and  then  fet  out 
for  Florence,  where  he  took  upon  himfelf  the  ftile 
of  a  Spanifh  don,  having  brought  money  with 
him  from  Algiers  fufficient  to  fupport  that  cha- 
racter. 

He  foon  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the 
chief  nobility,  who  introduced  him  to  the  grand 
duke,  and  he  was  treated  with  many  marks  of 
refpect.  The  grand  duke  was  extremely  fond  of 
jefts,  and  as  Don  Raphael  was  an  arch-wag,  he 
wrote  down  every  morning  as  many  as  he  thought 
would  be  neceflary,  and  retailed  them  in  the 
Evening  to  his  highnefs.  The  favours  he  daily 
received  made  him  an  object  of  envy  to  the  reft  of 
the  courtiers,  who  did  all  in  their  power  to  ruin 
him,  but  without  effect ;  for  the  grand  duke, 
who  had  not  any  great  doubts  concerning  hia 
real  character,  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  him  in 
one  of  his  love  intrigues.  He  took  him  one  day 
into  his  clofet,  and  told  him  that  he  was  violently 
in  love  with  the  wife  of  his  prime  mmifter,  de- 
firing  him  at  the  fame  time  to  make  himfelf  ac- 
quainted with  her,  and  do  all  he  could  to  bring 
her  over  to  his  purpofe, 
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Don  Raphael  promifed  to  do  as  he  directed, 
and  having  procured  admittance  to  the  lady,  he 
reprefemed  the  grand  duke  in  the  mo-ft  favourable 
light.  The  lady  treated  his  propofal  with  the 
utmoft  contempt,  which  vexed  him  To  much* 
that  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  her,  he  went  and 
toJd  her  hufband,  who  immediately  caufed  her  to 
be  fljut  up  in  a  room,  with  only  two  women  to- 
attend  ber.  He  then  went  and  informed  the 
grand  duke,  who  immediately  ordered  Don  Ra- 
phael to  quit  his  dominions,  for  having  abufed 
his  confidence.  He  was  obliged  to  obey  the  royal 
mandate,  and  taking  fhipping  at  Leghorn,  ar- 
rived at  Barcelona,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Madrid,  being  willing  to  fee  once  more  the  place 
of  his  nativity. 

He  had  net  been  long  there,  when  he  became 
acquainted  with  Camilla,  a  young  woman  who* 
acquired  money  by  art,  and  fpent  it  among  (har- 
pers. A  mutual  paffion  foon  took  place,  and  a 
ution  was  k;,i;ku  by  Cm  ivvo  lovers,  10  lay 
as  many  travellers  lander  contribution  as  they 
could  make  dupes  to  their  cunning.  Things, 
however,  began  to  wear  but  a  difmal  afpeel:,  for 
they  could  not  procure  fo  much  money  as  they 
expected,  and  to  add  to  their  misfortunes,  the 
officers  of  juftice  werefent  in  queft  of  them.  This 
obliged  them  to  leave  Madrid,  and  take  the  road 
of  Valadolid,  when  they  took  a  houfe  in  that 
city,  under  the  characters  of  brother  and  flfter* 
For  fome  time  they  affected  great  modefty,  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  deception  ;  for  nothing  can 
equal  the  tricks  of  a  hypocrite,  when  he  afiumes 
a  falfc  character. 

One 
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(One .day  as  Don  Raphael  was  walking  in  the 
principal  itreet,  he  was  accofted  by  a  man,  who 
told  him  that  he  had  feen  him  at  Florence,  and 
that  he  and  fome  others  were  come  to  Spain,  in 
order  to  live  by  their  wits,  for  they  were  all 
fliarpers.  Don  Raphael  was  immediately  intro- 
duced to  the  gang,  and  entered  as  one  of  their 
number,  and  then  it  was  that  he  firft  became  ac- 
quainted with  Ambrofe  de  Lamela,  the  rogui(h 
hermit.  He  told  our  hero,  that  Ambrofe  having 
left  them  to  revifit  his  native  country,  did  not  re- 
main long  there,  but  returning  by  the  way  of 
Burgos,  was  there  hired  by  an  inn-keeper  to 
attend  Gil  Bias  de  Santilane.  That  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  making  himfelf  well-acquainted 
with  his  circumftances,  and  fo  in  conference 
thereof,  robbed  him  of  both  money  and  effects.. 
Having  committed  this  robbery,  Don  Raphael 
and  Ambrofe,  without  returning  to  their  com- 
panions, left  Madrid  with  their  booty,  but 
•changing  their  mind,  they  travelled  to  Toledo. 

As  they  had  plenty  of  money,  fo  they  aflumed 
the  characters  of  gentlemen  ;  for  Don  Raphael 
was  fuch  an  adept  in  the  whole  myftery  of  cheat- 
ing, that  nothing  feemed  new  to  him*  It  was 
not  Jong  before  he  fell  in  love  with  the  wife  of  a 
gentleman,  who  lived  in  the  fame  city,  and  with 
whom  he  met  every  evening.  This,  however, 
did  not  laft  long,  for  one  evening  the  hufband 
coming  home  fooner  than  ufual,  faw  at  the  win- 
dow of  his  own  houfe,  Don  Raphael  and  his  wife 
talking  together,  He  did  not  feem  to  take  much 
notice  of  it,  and  meeting  our  hero  in  the  ftreet, 
he  wifhed  him  a  very  good  night,  not  feeming  to 
know  that  he  had  fcen  him.     Don  Raphael  was 
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fo  pleafed,  that  he  begged  to  fee  him  next  day  in 
the  great  fquare,  which  the  other  promifed  to  do, 
and  they  were  both  there  at  the  time,  though 
with  different  defigns. 

Don  Raphael,  notwithstanding  all  his  cunning, 
yet  was  duped  by  the  gentleman,  who  got  out  of 
him  every  fecret,  and  even  the  place  where  he  was 
to  meet  his  wife  that  day.  The  hufband  took 
care  to  be  there  at  the  time,  but  Don  Raphael 
made  his  efcape  out  at  a  back  door,  and  returned 
to  the  great  fquare,  in  order  to  meet  his  friend 
Ambrofe. 

The  hufband  carried  on  the  deceit  with  (o 
much  art;  (for  Don  Raphael  did  not  know  he 
was  her  hufband)  that  he  advifed  Don  Raphael 
not  to  be  in  the  leaft  difcouraged,  but  to  be  with 
the  lady  in  the  evening,  fooner  than  the  ufual 
hour.  He  promifed  he  would  not  fail,  but  to 
his  furprifc  fcarce  had  he  entered  the  lady's  apart- 
.ment,  when  the  hufband  and  brother,  who  had 
\vatched  in  a  proper  place,  rufhed  in  and  bolted 
the  door.  There  was  no  time  to  hefitate ;  Don 
Raphael  was  obliged  to  draw  his  fword,  and  at 
one  inftant  he  ran  the  hufband  though  the  body, 
while  the  brother  made  his  efcape.  He  then  re- 
turned to  meet  Ambrofe,  and  having  found  him, 
they  packed  up  their  moft  valuable  eft'efts,  and 
left  the  city  before  day.  They  travelled  through 
bye-roads,  in  order  to  prevent  any  fufpicion,  and 
coming  to  the  hermitage,  found  the  old  hermit 
expiring  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

Having  buried  him  in  a  decent  manner,  they 
propofed  to  difguife  themfelves  like  hermits,  and 
remain  flill  in  the  cave.  All  this  they  performed 
with  io  much  art,  that  no  perfon  had  any  fufpi- 
cion 
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ckm  of  them,  till  at  laft  a  difcovery  being  m«de, 
in  confequence  of  fome  of  their  own  imprudent 
actions,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  in  the  man- 
ner aiready  mentioned.  It  was  then  refolved  that 
they  mould  leave  the  wood,  and  travel  for  fome 
other  place  where  they  were  not  known.  Ac- 
cordingly they  began  their  journey,  favoured  by 
the  darknefs  of  the  night,  but  before  they  had 
proceeded  far,  they  heard  fome  perfons  at  a 
diftance,  and  likewife  faw  fome  lights.  Ambrofe 
foon  difcovered,  that  the  four  men  were  robbers, 
upon  which  it  was  propofed  to  attack  them.  This 
being  readily  agreed  to,  they  walked  foftly  up, 
without  being  heard,  and  killed  them  dead  on  the 
fpot.  They  then  went  up  to  a  tree,  where  they 
found  a  man  and  woman  ftripped  almoft  naked, 
and  tied  hand  and  foot  with  a  chaife  ftanding 
befide  them.  They  untied  them,  and  put  them 
into  the  chaife,  telling  them  they  would  conduct 
them  to  the  next  inn,  which  they  accordingly  did. 
Having  conducted  them  into  a  room,  Don  Al- 
phonfo  was  furprifed  to  find  that  the  perfons 
whom  they  had  delivered  were  no  other  than  the 
count  and  his  daughter  Seraphina. 

In  the  morning  they  proceeded  on  theirjourney 
to  Toledo,  after  promifing  that  if  Gil  Bias,  Don 
Alphonfo,  and  the  two  others,  would  wait  on 
him  in  that  city,  he  would  take  care  to  provide 
for  them.  This  they  promifed  to  do,  and  then 
betook  themfelves  to  another  wood  near  the  road, 
from  whence  they  fent  Ambrofe  to  a  neighbouring 
town  to  buy  fome  provifions.  In  the  evening  he 
returned,  and  told  them  that  he  had  learned  fome 
tidings  of  a  rich  Jew,  whom  he  intended  to  (trip 
of  a  little  of  his  ill-gotten  riches. 
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In  the  morning  they  got  up,  and  having  dif- 
guifed  themfelvcs  in  cloaths,  bought  by  Ambrofe 
for  that  purpofe,  they  fet  out,  and  in  the  even- 
ing arrived  at  the  town,  where  Ambrofe  had 
been  the  preceding  day.  Ambrofe  was  to  a£t  the 
part  of  an  inquifitor,  Don  Raphael  that  of  a  fe- 
cretary,  and  Gil  Bias  was  to  be  the  officer  to 
execute  -the  orders  of  this  venerable  court. 

No  fooner  had  they  entered  the  public  houfe 
than  the  landlord  trembled  with  fear,  but  they 
told  him  they  had  nothing  to  fay  againft  him, 
only  he  muft  tell  them  all  he  knew  concerning 
one  Samuel  Simon,  a  Jew.  Having  received  all 
the  information  they  could  from  the  publican, 
they  ordered  him  to  go  and  fetch  one  of  the  Jew's 
fervants,  whom  they  examined  on  the  famepoints, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  houfe  of  this  fon  of 
Jacob,  who  let  them  in  himfelf.  Ambrofe,  in 
the  name  of  the  holy  office,  commanded  him  to 
deliver  his  keys,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  them 
up  without  refiftance.  There  they  loaded  them- 
felves  with  his  bags,  and  having  put  a  padlock 
on  the  door,  affixed  a  feal  to  it,  and  then  fet 
out  for  the  place  where  they  had  left  their 
horfes. 

All  night  they  continued  travelling,  and  in 
the  morning  Ambrofe  and  Don  Raphael  propofed 
to  go  to  a  neighbouring  village  for  fome  pro- 
vifions,  having  firft  diverted  themfelves  of  their 
a/Turned  habits.  Gil  Bias  oppofed  this  meafure, 
unlefs  they  would  leave  the  money  as  a  pledge  for 
their  return,  which  occafioned  fome  little  dis- 
pute, the  thieves  not  chufmg  to  have  their 
honour  called  in  queftion.  At  laft,  however,  they 
complied,  and  as  foon  as  they  were  gone,  Don 
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Alphonfo  told  Gil  Bias  that  he  was  both  forry 
and  afhamed  that  he  had  differed  himfelf  to  come 
io  far  in  the  company  of  fuch  abandoned  villains, 
and  therefore  he  was  determined  not  to  have  any- 
more to  do  with  them.  Gil  Bias  was  of  the  fame 
opinion,  and  in  the  evening,  when  Ambrofe  and 
Don  Raphael  returned,  they  told  them  that  they 
would  not  accompany  them  any  farther,  and 
therefore  taking  their  leave,  next  morning  con- 
tinued their  journey  to  Valencia. 

In  the  evening  they  arrived  at  Burrol,  where 
Don  Alphonfo  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  which  was  likely 
to  prove  fatal  to  him.  In  a  few  days,  however, 
he  was  perfectly  well  again,  and  able  to  travel, 
fothat  GilBlas  and  he  having  fworn  fricndfhip  to 
each  other,  fet  out  for  Valencia,  in  order  to  em- 
bark for  Italy.  But  before  they  reached  that 
place,  they  happened  one  day  to  ftep  out  of  the 
road  to  fee  fome  people  making  merry,  and  there 
Don  Alphonfo  difcovered,  with  furprife,  his  re- 
puted father,  the  count  Steinbach.  The  mutual 
joy  that  took  place  cannot  be  defcribed,  and  the 
Baron  clafping  the  young  gentleman  in  his  arms, 
told  him:  he  would  now  know  who  were  his 
parents.  Upon  that  he  led  him  to  a  caftle 
that  flood  a  few  yards  diflant,  where  they  were 
met  by  the  maftcr.  His  name  was  Don  Caefar  de 
Levya,  a  nobleman  of  a  fine  appearance,  and  no 
jfooner  had  he  feen  his  fon,  than  he  embraced  him 
in  the  mod  tender  manner. 

He  had  it  feems,  in  his  youth,  married  greatly 
below  his  rank,  and  that  was  the  reafon  why  he 
was  obliged  to  conceal  it  from  his  relations.  He 
then  told  his  fon,  that  he  mud  walk  along  with 
him  into  another  apartment,  to  wait  on  a  ladv 
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whom  he  had  provided  for  him  as  a  wife,  but 
how  great  was  his  furprife,  when  he  beh  Id 
count  Polan  fitting  bcfide  his  lovely  daughter 
Seraphina.  The  lovers  were  married,  and  al- 
though count  Polan  would  have  provided  for  Gil 
Bias,  yet  he  declined  accepting  his  generous 
offer,  and  remained  at  the  caftle  with  Don  Al- 
phonfo,  who  made  him  his  (teward.  The  firffc 
thing  done  by  Gil  Bias  was  to  return  his  fhare  of 
the  money,  of  which  the  Jew  hnd  been  robbed, 
after  which  he  returned  to  the  caftle,  and  was 
received  by  Don  Alphonfo  and  the  whole  family, 
with  all  thofe  marks  of  refpecl:  that  are  fure  to 
diftinguifh  noble  minds. 

Don  Caefar  was  a  man  of  fo  much  real  fenfibi- 
lity,  that  he  took  Gil  Bias  under  his  protection, 
and  made  him  overfeer  of  all  his  affairs.  This 
was  a  mofr  agreeable  life,  but  all  human  things 
are  fubjecr.  to  the  various  turns  of  fortune,  and 
love  envying  his  happinefs,  refolved  to  deprive 
him  of  it. 

Sephora,  an  old  maid,  who  waited  on  the  Lady 
Serophina,  had  been  in  her  youth  extremely 
handfome,  and  like  moff.  others  of  her  fex,  fhe 
imagined  thofe  charms  were  never  to  fade.  Gil 
Bias  was  now  in  an  honourable  employment  as 
(reward  to  the  family,  and  therefore  the  waiting 
woman  thought  him  no  contemptible  choice.  She 
often  contrived  means  to  put  heifelf  in  his  way, 
but  he  feemed  to  take  no  notice  of  it,  from 
whence  fhe  inferred  that  he  was  only  a  novice  in 
affairs  of  love. 

Thisencouraged  her  to  explain  her  fentiments 
to  him,  which  fhe  pretended  to  do  in  a  very  auk- 
ward  manner,  although  at  the  fame  time  me  was 
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too  explicit  to  leave  any  room  for  doubt.  Gil 
Bias,  who  had  To  long  been  the  fport  of  fortune, 
had  .no  objection  to  enter  into  the  marriage  ftate 
with  this  fading  beauty,  becaufe  fhe  was  rich  ; 
but  while  he  was  confidering  of  the  affair  in  a 
ierious  manner,  one  of  the  valets  told  him  that 
Sephora  was  fo  far  from  being  a  woman  of  real 
virtue,  that  every  night  fhe  admitted  a  young 
furgeon  in  the  neighbourhood  into  her  bed- 
chamber, which  could  not  be  with  any  good 
defigm 

This  was  a  moll  mortifying  piece  of  intelli- 
gence, and  Gil  Bias,  in  order  to  be  revenged  on 
the  furgeon,  waited  for  him  in  one  of  the  walks 
leading  to  the  cattle,  as  he  was  on  his  return 
from  Sephora's  chamber.  At  the  ufual  time  he 
approached,  and  Gil  Bias  ftarting  up,  command- 
ed him  to  ftop.  The  furgeon,  who  really  thought 
him  in  jeft,  afked  what  he  meant,  and  being  told 
that  he  came  to  demand  what  bufinefs  he  had  in 
the  lady's  chamber,  he  laughed  heartily,  telling 
him  that  he  only  went  there  at  one  time  in  the 
evening,  to  cure  her  of  an  inveterate  cancer  in 
her  back,  which  fhe  flrove  to  conceal  from  the 
reft  of  the  fervants.  Our  adventurer  put  up  his 
fword,  and  having  (hook  hands  with  the  furgeon, 
as  a  mark  of  reconciliation,  he  returned  to  the 
cattle. 

From  that  time  he  began  to  fhun  her  com- 
pany, upon  which  fhe  afked  him  one  day  what 
was  the  meaning  of  his  ttrange  behaviour,  feeing 
(lie  had  made  fo  many  conceflions  in  his  favour, 
and  her  charms  had  been  often  courted  by  fome 
of  the  greateft  pcrfonages.  In  anfwer  to  this  he 
told  her,  that  if  thofe  great  perfonages  had  feen 
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her  back,  they  would  not  have  been  (o  much  in 
love.  This  cxafperated  her  lb  much,  that  fhe 
poured  out  upon  him  a  torrent  or"  abufe,  and  at 
laft  gave  him  fuch  a  violent  box  on  the  ear,  that 
he  took  to  his  heels  out  of  the  room. 

He  now  began  .->  think  that  he  had  got  rid  of 
her,  but  in  a  few  days  afterwards  fhe  was  taken 
ill,  and  his  hatred  was  converted  to  pity.  He 
was  forry  for  one  whom  he  could  not  love,  but 
little  did  he  think  that  fhe  was  meditating  a  cruel 
revenge  ;  for  no  woman  will  ever  forgive  the  man 
who  leems  to  defpife  her. 

One  morning,  while  he  was  fitting  in  his 
clofet  along  with  Don  Alphonfo,  he  obferved  that 
young  nobleman  more  penfive  than  ufual,  and 
could  not  help  afking  him  the  reafon.  He  told 
him,  that  he  was  really  unhappy  ;  for  Sephora, 
who  had  brought  up  his  lady,  infilled  that  fhe 
would  die  unlefs  he  was  turned  away.  He  added, 
that  the  requeft  was  unjuft,  but  he  found  he 
could  not  live  in  peace  with  his  wife,  unlefs  it 
was  complied  with.  For  his  own  part,  Don 
Alphonfo  faid  he  was  willing  to  pay  no  regard  to 
the  remonftrances  of  his  wife,  yet  as  Gil  Bias 
would  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  the  occafion  of 
difturbing  the  peace  of  a  whole  family,  he  fet  out 
next  morning  in  the  moft  private  manner,  left  he 
fhould  have  too  much  affected  his  generous  bene- 
factor. Having  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  in 
his  pocket,  and  being  well-mounted  on  a  good 
horfe,  he  refolved  to  go  to  the  Count  de  Polan  at 
Toledo,  but  flrft  went  on  a  journey  to  the  city 
of  Grenada,  where  he  met  with  Don  Ferdinand 
de  Levya,    who  had  married  the  daughter   of 
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Count  de  Polan   at  the  fame  time  that  her  fifkr 
was  married  to  Don  Alphonfo. 

They  were  both  fuiprifed  at  feeing  each  other, 
and  Gil  Bias  having  recounted  the  particulars, 
by  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the  family 
of  Don  Alphonfo,  he  folicited  Don  Ferdinand  to 
procure  him  a  place  in  fome  refpedtable  family. 
He  was  ordered  to  call  upon  him  the  fame  day, 
which  he  did,  and  was  next  day  taken  into  the 
fervice  of  the  archbifhop  of  Grenada,  who  was  a 
great  author,  and  who  wanted  a  perfon  to  write 
for  him.  The  archbifhop  received  him  with  kind- 
nefs,  and  defired  him  to  walk  along  with  him 
into  his  ftudy,  where  he  examined  him  as  to  his 
knowledge  in  the  languages  and  fciences,  and 
found  him  much  fuperior  to  what  he  expected,  fo 
that  he  told  him  he  was  a  valuable  aoquifition, 
and  would  do  very  well  for  the  purpofe  he 
wanted. 

In  the  afternoon  he  went  to  fetch  his  baggage,  and 
having  flipped  with  the  upper  fervants,  he  retired 
to  reft  in  a  genteel  apartment  appointed  for  his 
reception.  Next  morning  he  went  to  wait  on  the 
archbifhop,  who  ordered  him  to  go  and  tran- 
scribe a  fermon,  with  which  he  was  extremely 
well  pleafed.  In  a  word,  he  became  every  day 
more  and  more  the  favourite  of  the  archbifhop, 
who  told  him  that  he  would  be  fure  to  make  his 
fortune.  He  made  him  his  entire  confidant,  and 
fo  fully  were  the  reft  of  thofe  who  refided  in  the 
houfe  convinced  of  this,  that  they  took  every  op- 
portunity of  courting  the  favour  of  Gil  Bias, 
though  they  hated  him  in  their  hearts. 

A  poorprieft  having  incurred  thedifpleafure  of 

the  archbifhop  for  fome  irregularities  he  had  com- 
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mitted,  came  to  folicit  the  aflifrance  of  Gil  Bias, 
in  order  to  re-inltate  him  in  his  giace's  favour. 
His  requeft  was  complied  with,  and  the  priclt 
being  reconciled  to  the  archbifhop,  was  prefented 
to  a  very  good  benefice,  for  which  our  adventurer 
received  a  thoufand  thanks.  For  fome  time  Gil 
Bias  bafked  in  the  fun-fhine  of  profperity,  nor  did 
any  thing  happen  to  give  him  the  leafr.  uneafinefs, 
till  one  evening  the  prelate  feemed  to  be  taken  ill, 
but  next  day  he  was  fomewhat  better.  He  went 
to  the  cathedral  to  preach  as  ufual,  but  his  ex- 
pressions were  fo  incoherent,  that  the  auditory 
could  not  help  taking  notice  of  it. 

Gil  Bias  was  fenfibly  alarmed,  but  he  knew 
that  he  could  not  mention  the  affair  to  any  one 
without  giving  offence.  In  the  evening,  when 
the  archbifhop  came  home,  he  a(ked  Gil  Bias 
what  the  people  faid  of  his  fermon,  to  which  our 
adventurer  anfwered,  that  although  his  former 
difcourfes  had  been  received  with  plcafure,  yet  bis 
laft  was  not  fo  well  efteemed. 

This  was  more  than  the  archbifhop  could  bear, 
who  till  that  time  had  never  heard  hiscompofitions 
called  in  quefrion,  not  even  by  the  critics  them- 
ielves.  He  afked  Gil  Bias  what  p.]rt  of  it  gave 
him  offence,  to  which  our  adventurer  anfwered, 
that  no  part  of  it  had  offended  him  -3  but  as  his 
grace  had  repofed  the  utmofr.  confidence  in  him, 
fo  he  had  told  him  what  the  people  (aid.  He 
added,  that  his  eloquence  had  not  that  day  been 
fo  flrong  and  manly  as  on  former  occafions,  which 
might  he  owing  to  fome  natural  infirmity,  and  at 
the  fame  time  begged  that  he  would  excuie  his  free- 
dom, for  having  told  what  were  not  his  fentiments, 
but  merely  thoie  of  the  auditors.    This,  however, 
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did  not  fatisfy  the  prelate,  who,  getting  up,  toi'd 
Gil  Bias  to  goto  his  fecretary,  and  receive  one 
hut  d red  ducats,  for  he  mult  have  a  confidant 
more  knowing  than  him. 

Having  received  his  hundred  ducats,  and  taken 
leave  of  all  the  domeftics,  he  left  the  palace  of 
the  archbifhop,  curfmg  the  caprice  of  fortune, 
and  (till  more  the  pailions  of  men,  which,  on 
too  many  occasions,  blinded  the  eyes  of  their  un- 
derftanding  againft  the  cleared  truths,  although 
brought  home  to  them  by  the  mod  irrefiltible 
evidence  even  of  their  fehfes. 

With  thefe  fentiments  in  his  mind  he  took  a 
room  for  a  month,  in  one  of  the  principal  streets 
of  Granada,  and  next  day  about  the  hour  of 
dinner,  he  afked  his  landlady  if  their  was  not  an 
eating  houfe  in  the  neighbourhood.  She  direct- 
ed him  to  one9  where  he  partook  of  a  comfort- 
able meal,  which,  though  not  like  that  of  the 
archbifhop's,  yet  it  was  the  more  agreeable  as 
he  paid  for  it  out  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  in- 
dustry. 

While  he  was  eating,  the  poor  priefl  already 
mentioned,  came  into  the  hall,  and  no  fooner 
had  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  our  adventurer,  than 
every  fentiment  of  gratitude  took  place  in  his 
mind.  He  told  Gil  Bias  that  he  mull  go  along 
with  him  to  a  tavern,  where  he  would  treat 
him  with  excellent  wine,  and  as  by  his  genero- 
fity  he  had  placed  him  in  independent  circum- 
ftances,  he  would,  if  he  chofe  it,  take  him  to 
his  own  houfe,  only  a  few  miles  diftant,  where 
nothing  in  his  power  fhould  be  wanting  to  ferve 
him.  Gil  Bias  liftened  to  him  with  attention, 
but  when  he  mentioned  in  what  manner  he  t. ad 
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been  di  unified  from  the  fervice  of  the  archbiihop, 
he  difcovered  himfelf  in  his  true  colours,  and 
told  our  adventurer  that  he  muit  not  have  any 
thing  more  to  do  with  him.  This  incenfed  Gil 
Bias  fomuch,  that,  forgetting  his  ufual  prefence 
of  mind,  he  called  him  an  ungrateful  wretch, 
and  then  left  him  as  one  unworthy  of  his 
notice. 

In  the  evening  he  went  to  fee  a  play,  but  how 
great  was  his  iurprize,  when  in  the  perfon  of 
one  of  the  actreffes  he  difcovered  his  dear  Laura, 
for  whofe  fake  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  Ma- 
drid. He  afked  feveral  queftions  concerning  her, 
but  all  the  anfwer  he  received  was,  that  fhe  was 
the  kept  miftrefs  of  a  nobleman,  and  that  (he 
made  a  fine  figure  on  the  ftage.  The  paflions 
of  our  adventurer  were  now  wound  up  to  the 
higheft  pitch  j  he  was  determined  to  fee  this  ce- 
lebrated actrefs,  and  for  that  purpofe  got  up  next 
morning  at  a  more  early  hour  than  ufual.  He 
doubted  not  but  fhe  would  receive  him  in  the 
fame  complaifant  manner  as  when  he  made  his 
addrefTes  to  her,  and  going  to  the  place  where 
fhe  lodged,  he  found  her  and  her  paramour  in 
clofc  converfation  together  ;  for  it  was  his 
ufual  cultom    to  wait   on  her  in   the  morning. 

Laura,  who  was  a  miftrefs  of  her  art,  no 
fooner  faw  Gil  Bias,  than  fhe  told  her  lover, 
that  he  was  her  brother,  whom  fhe  had  not  (ecn 
thefe  three  years,  and  began  to  afk  him  fome 
queflions  concerning  her  family  ;  fo  artful  are 
thofe  perfons  of  both  fexes  who  are  accuitomed 
to  alTume  borrowed  characters. 

Gil  Bias   was  at    firft  difconcerted   what   an- 
fvter  to  make,  but  the  lady  faved  him  the  trou- 
ble, 


ble,  hy  telling  him  that  her  father  having  mar- 
ried her  to  a  Spanifh  gentleman,  her  hufband 
was  killed  in  an  affair  of  honour,  and  that  the 
marquis,  with  whom  fhe  then  lived,  had  been  a 
good  friend  to  her.  When  the  hour  of  dinner 
arrived,  fhe  infifted  that  he  mould  lodge  in  the 
fame  houfe  with  her,  but  the  marquis  objected  to 
this,  by  telling  her,  that  her  brother  fhould  go 
into  his  fervice  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  du- 
cats a  year,  and  if  he  behaved  well  he  mould' 
make  a  better  provifion  for  him.  When  the 
marquis  was  gone,  Laura  took  our  adventurer 
into  her  clofet,  and  after  laughing  heartily  at 
the  farce  they  had  both  acled,  fhe  infilled  that 
he  fhould  recount  his  whole  adventures  fince  he 
left  Madrid,  which  he  did,  and  then  fhe  repeat- 
ed  her's  in  words  to  the  following  import : 

■*  My  miftrefs  after  having  fold  her  favours 
to  the  beft  advantage,  and  acquired  a  confider- 
able  fum  of  money,  purchafed  an  eftate  at  Zi- 
mora,  where  fhe  went  to  refide,  and  took  me 
along  with  her.  There  we  iefided  fome  time 
vifiting  all  the  places  in  the  neighbourhood, 
till  at  lafr.  Don  Felix  Maldonado,  fon  of  one 
of  the  chief  magiftrates,  took  notice  of  me, 
and  foon  found  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  to 
me  in  private,  for  indeed  1  was  not  in  the  lcaft 
backward.^ 

"  This  Don  Felix  was  not  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  had  all  thofe  qualifications  that  are  Co 
amiable  in  the  opinion  of  women,  but  how  vain 
is  it  for  any  of  our  profefHon  to  have  the  leaft 
connection  with  the  fons  of  people  of  quality. 
It  was  not  long  before  his  father  found  out  our 
commerce,  and  having  fent  fome  of  his  myrmi- 
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dons,  I  was  taken  into  cuftody,  and  carried  to 
the  houfe  of  correction.  There  I  was  loon 
itripped  of  my  rings,  jewels,  and  the  beft  part  of 
my  clothes,  after  which  they  put  upon  me  a 
large  long  frock,  with  a  firing  of  beads,  and  a 
cro.s,  that  hung  down  to  my  feet.  I  was  then 
conducted  to  a  fmall  chapel,  where  a  monk  be- 
gan to  preach  repentance  to  me  j  but  I  could 
have  wifhed  him  at  the  devil. 

"  When  I  had  been  there  about  eight  days,. 
I  happened  to  fee  the  fleward  of  the  houfe,  a 
tall  meagre  looking  fellow,  a  native  of  Bifcay, 
who  had  a  more  hypocritical  face  than  ever  you 
faw  in  an  archbifhop's  palace.  This  man  hav- 
ing confidercd  me  attentively,  told  me  to  make 
myfelf  eafy,  as  he  was  determined  to  do  me 
f'ome  good  office  with  the  magiftrate  who  had 
committed  me.  I  intend,  faid  he,  to  take  you 
out  of  prifon  to-morrow,  and  conduct  you  in 
perfon  to  Madrid. 

44  I  was  too  much  in  love  with  liberty  not  to 
beftow  a  thoufand  bleffings  upon  him,  and  next 
morning  he  performed  his  promife ;  but  inftead 
of  taking  me  to  Madrid,  he  bought  a  poft-chaife 
with  two  mules,  and  fct  off  for  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal.  Before  we  entered  Braganza  the  Bif- 
cayan  made  me  put  on  a  fuit  of  men's  clothes* 
telling  me  that  he  would  take  me  to  Coinibra, 
where  we  might  live  unmolefted.  Accordingly 
we  fet  out  for  that  place,  and  theBifcayan,  who 
had  procured  great  riches,  though  only  the  flew- 
ard of  a  houfe  of  correction,  laid  them  all  at  my 
feet,  and  we  were  married  in  the  church. 

44  My  hufhand  purchafed  me  fine  clothes,, 
and  made  me  a  prefent  of  rich  diamonds,  among 

which 
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which  was  that  belonging  to  Don  Felix  iviaiof- 
nado.  For  two  or  three  months  I  was  very  well 
fatisfied  with  my  new  hufband,  for  he  Teemed 
to  love  me  with  great  flncerity,  but  thefe  were 
falfe  appearances,  for  the  rogue  cheated  me  at 
lair. 

"  One  morning  on  my  return  home  I  found 
our  houfe  {tripped  of  every  thing  valuable,  fo 
that  I  had  nothing  left  befides  the  clothes  I  had 
on  and  the  ring  of  Don  Felix's,  which,  by  good 
luck,  I  happened  to  have  on  my  finger.  For 
fome  time  I  fcarce  knew  what  to  fay  or  do,  but 
at  laft  recollecting  myfelf  a  little,  I  began  to 
bJefs  God  and  the  faints  who  had  delivered  me 
from  fuch  a  wretch. 

"  Having  refolved  to  return  to  my  native 
country,  and  having  converted  my  ring  into 
money,  I  fet  out  with  an  old  lady  in  a  poft-chaife^ 
who  told  me  fhe  intended  travelling  towards  Se- 
ville, where  her  houfe  was. 

44  This  lady,  whofe  name  was  Dorothea,  was 
extremely  obliging,  and  would  not  fuffer  me  to 
lodge  any  where  but  in  her  own  houfe.  She 
had  been  in  her  youth  extremely  handlbme,  had 
been  feveral  times  married  to  noble  hufbandsr 
and  frill  retained  the  outlines  of  beauty,  though, 
on  the  decline.  Her  chief  quality  was  compaf- 
fion  for  fuch  women  as  had  been  unfortunate  j 
and  when  I  told  her  my  flory,  fhe  beftowed  a 
thoufand  curfes  on  thofe  wretches,,  the  men, 
who  take  pleafure  in  ruining  poor  innocent 
girls. 

44  As  Dorothea  took  me  every  day  along  with. 
her  to  church,  and  other  public  places,  fo  I 
foon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Cavaliers  in  ge- 
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neral,  but  as  fome  of  them  were  minors,  and 
the  others  were  unable  to  make  me  a  fettle- 
rnent,  I  did  not' pay  any  regard  to  their  ad- 
drefTcs. 

c<  Going  one  evening  to  fee  a  play,  I  found 
that  one  of  the  aclrefles  was  one  of  thofe  whom 
I  knew  at  Madrid,  but  was  ignorant  by  what 
manner  (he  had  come  to  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom. When  the  play  was  over  we  went  behind 
the  fcenes,  and  I  embraced  my  old  companion 
with  great  tendernefs,  and  promifed  to  meet  the 
next  day.  After  the  mutual  compliments  were 
over,  upon  my  entering  her  apartment,  fhe  afked 
me  what  I  intended  to  do  ?  And  upon  telling 
her  that  I  would  try  to  get  into  fome  family  to 
wait  on  a  young  lady,  fhe  laughed  heartily  at 
me,  and  faid,  that  was  the  moft  wretched  choice 
I  could  make ;  that  nothing  was  equal  to  the 
fta^e,  for  if  an  a&refs  would  only  behave  pru- 
dently, fhe  might  be  fureof  making  a  good  fet- 
tlement  to  fupport  her  againft  the  infirmities  of 
old  age. 

"  You  may  be  fure  that  I  was  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  thefe  things  as  herfelf,  fo  it 
was  no  difficult  matter  to  perfuade  me  to  em- 
brace her  propofal.  Indeed  I  longed  for  nothing 
fo  much  as  to  return  to  the  ftage.  Accordingly 
1  was  taken  into  pay,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
I  had  many  admirers,  and  leaving  Seville,  I 
came  with  a  company  to  Granada.  Here  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Marquis  de  Maria- 
vala,  a  Portugueze  nobleman,  who  has  treated 
me  with  all  the  tendernefs  in  the  world,  and 
that  is  the  perfen  whom  you  faw  along  with 
me," 

.,  Such 
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Such  was  the  narrative  that  Laura  delivered 
to  Gil  Bias  ;  and  fcarce  had  (he  done  fpeaking, 
when  an  old  aclrefs  came  to  call  upon  her  to  go 
to  the  play-houfe.  In  the  mean  time  the  bag- 
gage of  our  adventurer  was  carried  to  the  houfe 
of  the  marquis,  where  it  was  depofited  in  a  room 
appointed  for  his  reception,  and  when  he  went 
therein  perfon,  he  was  received  in  the  moft  in- 
dulgent manner,  for  the  fervants  had  received  orders 
to  treat  him  with  theutmoft  refpedt.  GiiBIaishav- 
ing  learned  that  all  the  fervants  were  on  board- 
wages,  and  that  they  lived  a  moft  indolent  life, 
being  kept  rather  for  fhew  than  ufe,  left  the  pa- 
lace and  walked  towards  the  play-houfe.  When 
he  came  there  and  mentioned  that  he  was  brother 
to  Laura,  every  one  {trove  who  fhould  befirfr.  in 
paying  him  the  utmoft  refpecl.  Being  intro- 
duced behind  the  fcenes,  and  having  paid  his 
refpecls  to  his  reputed  fifter,  he  difcovered  among 
the  company  the  fame  perfon  which  he  and  the 
barber  met  on  the  road,  foaking  crufls  in  a 
well. 

The  ftrolling  player  was  not  one  of  thofe  who 
are  afhamed  to  mention  their  circumftances  to 
thofe  who  have  feen  them  labouring  under  po- 
verty, on  the  other  hand  he  frankly  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  feen  Gil  Bias,  with  his  friend, 
the  barber,  and  at  the  fame  time  offered  to  treat 
our  adventurer  with  every  mark  of  refpedt.  Lau- 
ra invited  them  to  fup  with  her,  and  Gil  Bias, 
who  imagined  that  his  prefence  might  give  of- 
fence to  the  marquis,  who  was  fure  to  be  there, 
was  given  to  underftand  that  nothing  of  that  na- 
ture would  happen,  as  the  marquis  had  the  ut- 
moft regard  for  every  one  to  whom  fhe  was  re- 
lated. 
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lated      So  true  is  that  obfervation,  that  a  female 
friend  among  the  great,  is  worth  all  the  promifes 
made  by  courtiers,  who  have  no  intention  ever 
to    perform    them.      He   would  not,    however, 
comply  with   her  requcfr,  but  rather  chole  to  go 
to  the  eating-houfe,  where  he  had  tabled    ever 
fince  he  left  the  family  of  the  archbifhop.     Ac- 
cordingly having  repaired  thither,  and  called  for  a 
frugal  meal  he  fat  down  to  eat  with  a  good  ap- 
petite ;    after    which,  looking   around  him,   he 
faw  in  one  corner  of   the  room   a  poor  monk, 
diefled  in  the  moil  humble  manner,  and  looking 
at  our  adventurer  with  great  attention,  as  if  he 
had    ken  him   before.     The    monk  faid,     that 
although  he  did  not   know   him  before,  vet   he 
could  fee  in   his   countenance  that  he  had  gone 
through  a  variety   of  misfortunes,  and   in   proof 
of  his  fkill  produced  a  phial,  in  which  was  a  liquid,, 
that  upon    proper    application,    would  promote 
the  difcovery  of  a  thoufand  other  things.     That 
it  was  more  valuable  than  the  philofopher's  (tone, 
and  that  every    one   who   had   it  would  become 
both  wifer  and  better.     He  concluded  by  telling 
him,  that  he  had   fpent  many  years   in  making 
the  difcovery,  and  that  although   it  was  of  the 
utmoft  fervice    to  the  public,   yet  he  was  every- 
day in  danger  of  being  taken  up  by  the  inquifi- 
tion  as  an  impoftor. 

Gil  Bias,  who  was  in  no  fmall  degree  fur- 
prized  at  what  the  monk  laid,  and  at  the  fame 
time  not  free  from  fome  of  the  remains  of  a  fu- 
perftitious  education,  afoed  him  feveral  qucf- 
tions  with  refpe6f.  to  himfelf,  not  doubting  but 
he  would  be  able  to  give  him  an  account  in 
what  manner  he  would  at   bit  be  fettled  in  the 

world, 
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world,  after  he  had  been  fo  long  the  fport  of 
fortune.  The  monk  anfwered  that  he  had  frill 
feveral  difficulties  to  encounter,  but  that  they 
would  foon  be  over,  for  a  nobleman  of  the  firft 
rank  would  employ  him  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
would  place  him  above  all  forts  of  depcndance. 

The  iincerity  that  feemed  predominant  in  all 
that,  the  monk  faid,  made  Gil  Bias  a  convert  to 
his  doctrine,  and  having  given  him  a  fmall  gra- 
tuity, retired  home  to  the  houfe  of  the  marquis, 
where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  the  evening  with, 
the  fervants.  When  it  was  late,  the  marquis 
came  in  and  told  our  adventurer  that  he  fhould 
have  fomething  of  importance  for  him  to  do  in 
a  fhort  time,  but  for  the  prefent  deiired  him  to 
retire  to  reft. 

The  whole  night  was  fpent  by  Gil  Bias  in 
meditating  on  what  the  monk  had  told  him,  and, 
like  all  thofe  who  wifh  for  the  enjoyment  of  every 
thing,  anticipating  the  many  pleafures  he  was 
to  partake  of,  till  being  quite  over-powtred  with 
fleep,  he  went  to  dreaming  of  things  of  the  mofr. 
romantic  nature,  he  built  caftles  in  the  air,  and 
he  found  them  no  better  than  vanity  when  he 
awoke.  In  the  morning  he  went  to  attend  the 
marquis,  who  told  him  that  he  had  the  utmoft 
refpecl  for  him  on  account  of  his  fifter.  That 
he  had  promifed  to  meet  her  that  day  at  an  early 
hour,  but  as  bufinefs  prevented  him,  he  gave 
him  a  fmall  cafket  to  carry  to  her  with  fifty  pif- 
toles  for  his  own  ufe,  telling  him  that  it  was 
happy  for  him  to  be  related  to  fuch  an  amiable 
girh 

Our   adventurer  did  not  fail  to  perform  his 
promife  to  the  marquis,  and  going  to   the  apart- 
ments 
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merits  of  Laura,  found  her  at  her  toilette.  He 
told  her  that  he  had  brought  a  cafket  of  jewels 
from  the  marquis,  who  was  one  of  the  beft  no- 
blemen he  ever  knew;  and  fhe  opening  it  no- 
thing was  to  be  feen  but  the  richeft  diamonds 
of  Peru. 

She  congratulated  him  on  his  good  fuccefs, 
and  told  him  at  the  fame  time  that  lhe  had  never 
forgotten  him  fince  he  left  Madrid,  but  ftill 
hoped  to  meet  with  him  one  time  or  other* 
This  pleafed  him  fo  much  that  he  took  leave  of 
her  that  time,  telling  her  that  he  would  go  and 
give  the  marquis  an  account  in  what  manner  he 
had  delivedhis  prefent,  and  how  fhe  had  received 
it.  Inde:d  he  thought  there  was  now  no  ob- 
fracle  to  his  happinefs,  for  as  the  marquis  was 
both  rich  and  powerful,  fo  he  doubted  not  but 
he  would  provide  for  him  in  a  fuitable  manner. 

But  thefe  hopes  were  foon  interrupted,  for 
upon  his  return  home  he  was  told,  that  the 
marquis  was  gone  out,  and  that  he  would  fee 
our  adventurer  no  more.  This  was  mocking 
news  indeed,  but  what  can  be  faid  in  fuch  cafes. 
The  poor  frightened  Gil  Bias  waited  with  the 
utraoft  impatience  till  towards  evening,  when  he 
went  to  the  play-houfe,  where  he  met  with  the 
perfon  whom  he  had  formerly  found  foaking 
crufts  in  a  well.  The  ftrollcr  told  him  that  the 
marquis  had  difcovered  that  Laura  was  not 
his  fifter,  and  that  if  he  had  any  regard  for  his 
own  fafety,  he  muft  leave  the  city  of  Granada 
as  foon  as  poflible. 

Gil  Bias  faw  the  dilemma  to  which  he  was 
reduced  ;  there  was  no  time  to  be  loft:  in  making 
any   fort   of    enquiries,    and    therefore    having 

packed 
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packed  up  his  baggage,  which  he  gave  to  a  car- 
rier, he  fet  out  the  fame  night  for  Toledo.  His 
defign  in  going  to  that  city  was  to  meet  with 
the  Count  de  Polan  who  had  promifed  to  do 
fomething  for  him,  in  confequence  of  his  having 
faved  his  life,  but  when  he  went  to  his  houfe  he 
learned  that  he  was  gone  to  the  caflle  of  Levya, 
where   his    daughter    Seraphina    lay    extremely 

ill.         T 

At  firft  he  had  fome  thoughts  of  going  to  the 
count,  but  as  he  was  not  many  days  journey 
from  Madrid,  he  chofe  rather  to  fet  out  for  that 
•ity,  where  he  arrived  and  took  lodgings  in  the 
fame  houfe,  with  one  captain  Chirchilla.  This 
captain  was  one  of  thofe  extraordinary  perfons 
who  make  their  appearance  once  in  an  age.  He 
had  loft  an  eye  in  one  part  of  the  world,  and  a 
leg  in  another.  He  had  nothing  to  fubfift  oh 
but  half-pay,  and  although  he  had  a  caflle  in 
the  country,  yet  it  was  beginning  to  fall  to  de- 
cay, for  he  was  not  able  to  keep  it  in  proper 
repair. 

As  nothing  makes  a  more  lading  impreflion 
on  the  minds  of  the  brave  than  the  fufferings 
of  thofe  who  have  ventured  their  lives  for  their 
country,  fo  Gil  Bias,  whofe  heart  was  not  deaf 
to  tender  feelings,  no  fooner  heard  the  ftory  of 
the  captain,  than  he  admitted  him  to  a  mare  in 
his  friendfhip,  and  to  every  thing  that  his  table 
could  afford.  This  was  a  feafonable  relief  to 
one  who  had  lived  many  years  on  leeks  and 
onions,  but  in  "nis  converfation  with  Gil  Bias 
it  was  discovered  that  he  was  one  of  thofe  who 
are  commonly  called  wits.  He  had  wrote  fome 
liiling   things  that  perifhed  almoft  as  foon  as 

they 
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they  faw  the  light,  but  for  all  that  he  {till  confi- 
<Iered  himfelf  as  one  of  thofe  whofe  compilations 
does  honour  to  the  literary  world,  and  who 
was   worthy  of  a  place  in  the  temple  of  fame. 

Gil  Bias  continued  to  treat  the  captain  with 
all  manner  of  refpocl,  and  for  fome  time  did  not 
meet  with  any  one  who  knew  him  ;  but  one 
day  as  rie  was  walking  along  the  fquare,  he  faw 
his  old  friend  Fabricius,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned,  talking  to  fome  noblemen,  and 
druTed  in  the  fame  elegant  manner  as  themfelves. 
At  firft  he  thought  himfelf  deceived,  but  not 
being  in  the  leaft  bafhful,  he  went  up  to  him, 
and  was  immediately  recognized.  Fabricius 
treated  him  in  the  moil  familiar  manner,  and 
afced  him  a  thoufand  queftions,  which  our  ad- 
venturer had  not  time  to  anfwer.  He  then  took 
him  along  with  him  to  another  ftreet,  where 
h:  {hewed  him  a  fine  houfe,  and  told  him  that 
was  the  place  where  he  lodged. 

From  thence  he  took  him  acrofs  a  fquare  court, 
and  introduced  him  to  his  apartments,  which 
were  finely  furnifhed,  and  which  furprized  Gil 
Bias  fo  much,  that  he  could  not  help  telling 
his  friend  that  hemuft  have  procured  fome  place 
at  court.  To  this  the  other  anfwered,  that  he 
did  not  defire  a  place  at  court,  for  his  prefent 
employment  was  much  better.  He  told  him  that 
the  apartments  which  he  then  had  were  given 
him  by  a  man  of  quality,  who  was  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  houfe,  and  that  in  confequence  of  the 
indulgence  he  had  received  from  the  public,  he 
had  commenced  author,  and  wrote  feveral  pieces 
for  the  ftage,  that  had  been  receive'd  with 
imiverfal  applaufe. 

He 
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He  then  (hewed  our  adventurer  Tome  of  hfs 
compofitions,  which  were  the  moft  wretched 
things  that  ever  the  prefs  groaned  under,,  and 
while  Gil  Bias  laughed  at  them,  his  honeir. 
friend  never  fo  much  as  found  fault,  telling 
him  that  one  fool  ought  to  live  by  another. 

Upon  further  enquiry  he  found  that  the  fine 
apartments  of  Fabricius  W2S  a  rendezvous  for 
poor  authors,  who  had  no  other  place  where  they 
could  fpend  their  time.  One  made  his  appear- 
ance with  a  half-fmimed  play,  another  with  a 
mangled  tranllation,  a  third  with  a  treatife  on 
fome  fubjecf.  in  philofophy,  which  he  did  not 
underftand,  and  a  fourth  with  a  critical  exami- 
nation of  a  work  he  had  never  (sen  or  read.  In 
ihort,  the  whole  order  of  things  feemed  to  have 
been  inverted,  all  was  one  confufed  mafs,  nor  was 
it  poflible  to  diftinguilh  real  merit,  unlefs  a  per- 
fon  would  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  examin- 
ing every  piece  by  itfelf. 

Our  adventurer  began  to  be  difgufted,  he 
wifhed  for  fomething  in  its  own  nature  more 
rational,  and  for  that  day  took  leave  of 
his  friend,  after  having  thanked  him  for  his 
generous  treatment,  and  friendly  condefcen- 
tion. 

Next  morning  our  adventurer  went  to  wait  on 
his  friend  Fabricius,  who  received  him  with  open 
arms,  and  apparent  figns  of  the  mofl:  difintereiled 
and  incon  upted  friendfhip.  He  gave  our  adven- 
turer to  underftand  that  there  was  a  Sicilian  no<- 
bleman  come  from  Palermo  to  Madrid,  in  order 
to  afiiit  the  Count  deLira,  in  fome  things  of  the 
utmoft  importance.  He  told  Gil  Bias  that  *he 
had  mentioned  the  affair  of  the  archbifhop  to  him, 

while 
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while  he  was  in  company  with  ibme  other  noble- 
men, and  that  they  laughed  at  him  in  the  moft 
hearty  manner.  He  added,  that  the  Sicilian 
count  was  a  man  of  the  utmoft  gencrofity,  and 
although  in  fome  refpects,  feemingly  attached  to 
the  manners  of  his  own  country,  yet  he  was 
neither  the  tool  of  arbitrary  power,  nor  a  flave  to 
fupcrftition. 

The  propofal  being  agreeable  to  Gil  Bias,  he 
went  along  with  Fabricius  to  the  houfe  of  the 
Sicilian  nobleman  whom  they  found  in  all  the 
dignity  of  ftate,  playing  with  a  large  baboon. 
Fabricius  having  recommended  his  friend  Gil 
Bias  to  the  nobleman,  the  fteward  was  called  for, 
and  told  to  take  our  adventurer  to  the  apartment 
afiigned  for  him,  intimating  at  the  fame  time, 
that  the  nature  of  his  employment  fhould  be  made 
known  to  him  the  next  day.  Upon  that,  he  was 
conducted  by  the  fteward  to  the  butler's  apart- 
ment, who  was  one  of  the  moft  arch  Neapolitans 
that  ever  left  Italy. 

He  had  the  name  of  a  fervant,  but  in  reality 
he  was  rather  more  than  a  mafter,  for  everything 
was  directed  by  him.  He  took  care  to  regulate 
the  affairs  of  the  kitchen  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
whilehehimfelf  dined  inflate,  moft  of  the  other  fer- 
vants  made  their  appearance  as  humble  dependants. 
The  beft  of  cheer  was  to  be  found  when  he  put 
on  a  placid  brow,  but  no  fooner  did  the  daemon 
of  ill  nature  take  place  in  his  heart,  than  every 
one  found,  in  the  moft  fenflble  manner,  its  bane- 
ful influence.  Gil  Bias,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
ftone  picked  up  to  be  rolled  about  from  place  to 
place,  no  fooner  obtained  this  new  fervitude,  than 
he  ordered  his  baggage  to  be  brought  to  the  houfe 
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of  his  matter,  which  was  foon  done,  for  there  are 
always  as  many  perfons  out  of  employment  in 
Madrid,  as  in  any  of  the  other  capital  cities  in 
Europe.  He  dined  with  the  chief  officers  of  the 
family,  each  of  whom  did  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  ferve  him  ;  for  his  friend  Fabricius  had 
faid  fo  much  in  his  favour,  that  he  was  looked 
upon  as  one  who  had  not  his  equal  in  the  whole 
dominions  of  Spain. 

Gil  Bias  was  next  morning  fummoned  toattend 
the  count,  his  matter,  who  told  him,  that  he  had 
endeavoured  to  live  up  to  his  rank,  but  that  he 
was  fure  his  fervants  had  plundered  him,  for  none 
of  them  were  able  to  give  an  account  in  what 
manner  the  money  he  gave  them  for  their  fub- 
fittance,  had  been  expended.  He  added,  that  as 
he  did  not  chufe  to  turn  them  away  in  an  abrupt 
manner,  fo  he  would  employ  him  to  be  a  fpy  upon 
their  conduct,  and  to  give  him  an  exact  account 
of  all  that  patted,  and  to  take  notice  in  what 
manner  the  victuals  were  diftributed,  that  he 
might  know  whether  he  was  injured  or  not. 

This  employment  our  adventurer  willingly 
engaged  in,  for  he  doubted  not  of  making  fome 
very  remarkable  difcoveries.  At  firft,  the  fervants 
thought  him  only  in  jeft,  but  when  he  came  to 
examine  the  cellars,  and  to  take  an  inventory  of 
every  thing,  they  began  to  be  of  a  very  different 
opinion.  He  told  them  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
take  care  of  their  matter's  property,  and  not 
fquander  it  away  in  an  idle  manner,  but  they  only 
laughed  at  him,  and  feemed  to  coniider  him  as 
one  from  whom  they  had  no  reafon  to  expect  any 
harm. 
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In  the  mean  time  he  took  care  to  contract  an 
acquaintance  with  a  fcullion  boy,  who  promifed 
to  give  him  an  account  of  every  thing  that  hap- 
pened in  the  family,  and  among  other  particulars 
he  told  him  that  the  butler  went  every  evening  to 
the  lodgings  of  a  lady  whom  he  kept,  and  who 
lived  near  the  college  of  St.  Thomas.  Gil  Bias 
was  furprifed  at  this  information,  but  being  de- 
termined to  know  the  truth  from  his  own  fenfes, 
he  went  next  morning  to  the  place,  and  faw  a 
whole  load  of  good  provifions  carried  into  the 
lady's  apartment,  which  belonged  to  his  matter. 
He  went  as  foon  as  poflible  to  inform  the  count, 
who  feemed  to  be  in  a  mofl  violent  paffion,  but 
recollecting  himfelf,  he  did  not  choofe  to  turn 
his  butler  away,  but  rather  to  make  him  change 
his  place,  and  he  was  fucceedcd  by  our  adven- 
turer. This  did  not  in  the  leaf!  affect  Gil  Bias, 
who  looked  upon  himfelf  in  his  former  ftation,  in 
the  character  of  a  fpy,  but  now  he  was  appointed 
to  manage  the  domeftic  affairs  of  the  houie,  and 
he  refolved  to  do  it  in  the  bed  manner  he  could. 
He  took  a  particular  account  of  every  thing,  fo 
as  to  be  able  to  mew  in  what  manner  the  provi- 
fions were  expended,  for  which  he  was  only 
laughed  at  by  Fabrioius,  who  told  him  that  he 
would  never  be  recompenced  for  his  trouble. 

Much  about  this  time,  a  fatal  accident  hap- 
pened in  the  family,  which  was  no  other  than  the 
death  of  the  baboon,  of  which  the  count  was  fo 
much  enamoured.  Every  afliftance  was  fought 
for  in  order  to  procure  fome  refpite  for  the  ani- 
mal., who  had  been  given  over  by  h\s  phyfi- 
cian?,  but  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe  mocked  the 
power  of  phyfic,  and  he  became  a  lifelefs  corpfe. 

The 
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The  count  attended  the  baboon  day  and  night, 
ana  all  the  fervants  were  obliged  to  undergo  the 
fame  drudgerv,  but  none  was  more  forward  in 
the  charitable  fervice  than  Gil  Bias,  who  ac- 
tually, in  confequence  of  his  attendance,  threw 
himfelf  into  a  moft  violent  fever.  For  fome  time 
he  was  in  a  marine  -'elirious,  not  knowing  what 
h-  faid,  but  no  fooner  had  he  recovered  the  ufe  of  his 
rcafon,  than  he  beg;  i  tt  talk  to  the  old  woman 
who  attended  him  as  a  nu  ;e  He  told  her,  that 
he  though:  himfelf  much  better  :  to  which  fhe 
anfwered,  that  he  muft  hold  his  tongue,  and  not 
fpeak  one  word,  becaufe  the  doctor  and  the  apo- 
thecary were  both  in  the  room.  Medicines  were 
adminiftered  to  him  in  abundance,  but  as  he  did 
not  chufe  to  take  any  of  them,  he  afked  the 
nurfe,  in  a  peremptory  manner,  what  was  be- 
come of  the  count  his  matter.  She  told  him  that 
he  was  gone  back  to  Sicily,  and  upon  enquiry, 
he  found  her  information  to  be  true. 

The  truth  was,  the  count  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Naples,  but  as  he  had  an  inlarged  foul,  that 
could  not  fuffer  him  to  leave  the  diftrefTed  without 
proper  care  being  taken  of  them,  had  ordered  that 
our  adventurer  fiiould  be  taken  proper  care  of, 
and  that  in  order  to  fupport  him  in  his  diftrefs, 
he  had  left  money  fufficient  for  that  purpofe. 

Gil  Bias,  who  heard  this  news  from  the  nurfe, 
Was  not  fo  much  afTe&ed  with  it  as  fome  others 
would  have  been  ;  fo  looked  upon  himfelf  as  the 
fport  of  fortune,  and  although  he  might  have 
pleafed  himfelf  upon  meeting  with  a  fettlement  in 
Sicily,  yet  as  that  could  not  be  obtained,  he  was 
determined  to  fubmit  to  his  fate,  and  wait  with 
patience  till  fome  happier  event  look  place,  that 
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would  extricate  him  out  of  all  his  troubles,  and 
enable  him  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  this  life, 
without  being  conftrained  from  doing  good  to 
thofe  in  want,  or  being  afraid  of  thofe  whofe 
ftations  fet  them  above  law. 

Upon  enquiry,  he  found  that  the  greateft  part 
of  his  effects  had  been  embezzled,  and  there  was 
fuch  a  bill  to  pay,  that  it  almofr.  exhausted  his 
whole  finances.  This,  however,  did  not  deprefs 
his  fpirits,  for  recollecting  that  he  had  ftill  fome 
intereft  remaining,  he  applied  to  the  duke  of 
Lerma,  and  was  taken  into  the  fervice  of  that 
nobleman.  The  duke  was  at  that  time  prime 
minifter  of  Spain,  all  the  affairs  of  government 
were  conducted  by  him,  and  his  greateft  favourite 
was  one  de  Luna,  a  young  nobleman  of  fome 
abilities,  but  like  all  others  of  the  fame  age,  was 
not  proof  againft  the  tender  fufceptions  of  love. 
He  was  not,  however,  fuccefsful,  for  fuch  was 
the  ftrength  of  his  paflion,  that  becaufe  he  could 
not  enjoy  the  beloved  object,  he  laid  violent 
hands  on  himfelf. 

He  did  not  die  immediately  after  he  had  given 
himfelf  the  mortal  wound,  but  lived  fome  hours 
afterwards,  during  which  time  he  recommended 
Gil  Bias  to  the  Duke  de  Lerma,  to  be  his  fecre- 
tary,  a  place  both  of  honour  and  profit,  and  to 
which  he  was  foon  after  introduced.  The  duke 
received  him  in  the  mod  complaifant  manner, 
and  told  him  that  from  that  moment  he  was  to 
become  the  fervant  of  the  king.  He  then  gave 
him  a  large  bundle  of  papers  relating  to  ftate 
affairs,  and  many  other  particulars,  all  which  he 
was  ordered  to  examine  with  a  critical  attention. 
He  had  fcare  flnifhed  five  or  fix  pages,  when  the 
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nephew  of  the  duke  came  in,  and  that  cau fed 
fome  fmall  interruption.  The  duke  defired  to  fee 
what  Gil  Bias  had  done,  and  looking  at  it,  ex- 
preffed  the  utmoft  fatisfaclion,  declaring  that  none 
of  his  own  fecretaries  could  write  in  fo  elegant  a 
manner. 

Some  farther  difcourfe  took  place  between  him 
and  his  nephew,  the  minifter  all  the  while  look- 
ing upon  Gil  Bias  as  one  of  the  mod  accomplifhed 
perfons  in  Spain,  but  at  laft  they  were  obliged  to 
part.  The  reafon  was  this  :  the  clock  (truck 
twelve,  which  tofober  perfons  is  but  little  regard- 
ed, becaufe  they  are  then  afleep  ;  but  the  great 
are  often  obliged  to  co'nfider  it  as  a  monitor  that 
oalls  them  from  their  enjoyments,  in  order  to 
give  them  reft  in  the  room  of  fleep.  Gil  Bias  re- 
turned to  the  landlord  of  the  ordinary,  and  left 
the  reft  of  his  gay  companions,  and  even  his 
mafters,  to  do  as  they  pleafed. 

When  he  returned  to  the  eating-houfe,  be  did 
not  fail  to  tell  the  landlord,  that  he  was  now 
become  fecretary  to  the  Duke  de  Lerma,  the 
prime  minifter^  and  ordered  a  fupper  to  be  got 
ready  fuitable  to  his  dignity.  When  he  had  eaten 
heartily,  he  threw  down  a  piftole,  ordering  the 
waiter  to  keep  the  remainder  of  the  change,  and 
then  walked  out  as  if  he  had  been  a  moft  dignified 
perfon,  His  next  bufinefs  was  to  hire  a  grand 
apartment,  confifting  of  feveral  rooms,  and  began 
to  live  as  if  he  had  already  had  an  eftate  of  three 
or  four  thoufand  a  year.  There  were  two  other 
fecretaries,  befides  Gil  Bias,  but  as  they  knew 
no  learning  befides  writing,  fo  the  duke  only 
made  ufe  of  them  for  tranferibing  papers. 
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One  night   Gil  Bias  went  out  to  fpend  the 
evening  with  his  fellow  fecretaries,  but  was  much 
mortified   to  find  that  they  had  been  five  months 
m  the  duke's  fervice  without  receiving  any  money, 
uor  did  they  know  what  they  were   to  have,  (o 
that  they  lodged  at  the  houfe  of  a  widow,  who 
gave  them  credit  till  fuch  time  as  they  were  to  be 
paid.     His  pride  was  now  fenfibly  mortified,  and 
in   the  evening,    when   he  returned   home,    he 
curfed  himfelf  for  having  hired  fuch  grand  apart- 
ments,   being  determined    to    leave  them  at   a 
months  end.    In  the  morning  he  went  to  wait  on 
the  duke's  deputy,  and   found  him  one  of  thofe 
upftart  fellows,,  who  take  more  upon  them  than 
their  principals.     To  him,  however,  our  adven- 
turer was  obliged   to  ftoop,  even  in  the  meaneft 
and  moft  fervile  manner  ;    but  the  affability  and 
eafy  temper  of  the  duke  made  him  fome  little 
amends.     In  the  mean  time,   when  the  evening 
drew  nigh,  he  went  to  an  eating  houfe  where  he 
was  not  known,  and  fupped   at  a  moderate  ex- 
pence,    being   determined  to  bid   adieu   to  the 
court,  and  all  hopes  of  preferment,  unlefs  he  re- 
ceived his  falary  in  a  proper  time. 

One  day  the  duke  took  him  afide,  and  told  him 
that  he  would  intruft  him  with  a  fecret  of  great 
importance,  which  was  no  other  than  that  of 
getting  his  nephew  appointed  to  fucceed  him  in 
the  miniftry.  This  lurpri  fed  Gil  Bias  the  more, 
when  he  learned  that  the  duke  had  a  fon  whom  he 
ought  to  have  prefered  before  the  Count  de 
],emos,  his  nephew  ;  but  he  foon  found  that  what 
the  duke  had  in  view,  was  to  fet  the  young  noble- 
men in  oppofition  to  each  other,  and  fo  keep 
them  dependant  on  himfelf. 

There 
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There  is  no  wonder  that  a  young  man  of  our 
adventurer's  ambition  fhouldbeoverwhelmed  with 
joy  when  he  confidered  himfelf  appointed  thecon- 
liidant  of  the  prime  minilter  of  Spain.  He  ac- 
companied the  duke  to  court,  where  he  fhojie  in 
the  polite  circle,  and  his  other  fellow  fecretaries 
made  their  xourt  to  him.  Indeed,  while  he  re- 
mained in  the  anti-chamber,  the.Spanifhnobilily 
came  to  make  their  court  to  himi  nay,  they  even 
thought  it  no  fmall  honour. 

.One  day  the  duke  {hewed  the  king  fome  of  our 
adventurer's  writing,  at  which  his  majefty  ex- 
preffed  the  utmoft  fatisfaclion,  and  dcfired  the 
duke  would  not  fail  to. make, proper provifion  for 
him. 

In  the  fame  manner  was  "he  treated  by  the 
Count  de  Lemos,  the  duke's  nephew,  who  made 
him  his  entire  confidant.  The  count  told  him 
that  he  was  the  favourite  of  the  prince  of  Spain, 
but  the  avarice  of  the  king  was  fo  great,  that  the 
heir  to  the  crown  was  obliged  to  live  beneath  the 
rank  of  a  common  nobleman.  Our  adventurer 
told  the  count  that  he  would  bring  a  thou fand 
piftoles  to  the  prince's  chamber  next  day  as  an 
earneft  of  a  greater  fum. 

His  offer  was  greedily  embraced,  and  upon  his 
return. home  to. the  duke's,  be  received  the  money, 
ibr  it  is  the  intereft  of  minifters  to  court  the  rifliiw 
fun.  Next  day,  according  to  promife,  the  money 
was  delivered  to  the.prince,  who  finding  Gil  Bias 
an  expert  fellow  in  all  forts  of  intrigue,^  told  hirn 
that  he  muft  afliit.him  in  his  amours,  or  in  other 
words  he  muft  be  his  confidant.  In  this  manner 
he  continued  rifing  from  one  degree  of  favour  to 
another,  during  the  fpace  of  two  months,  but  dill 
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he  did  not  receive  one  piftole  in  money.  He  had 
left  his  line  apartments,  and  lodged  at  a  fmall 
t-xpence,  well-knowing  that  if  he  did  not  do  fo, 
he  muit'ftarve.  All  day  he  appeared  as  a  man  of 
quality  at  the  duke's,  but  when  he  returned  home 
to  his  lodgings  in  the  evening,  all  his  greatnefs 
forfook  him,  he  was  no  more  than  poor  Gil  Bias. 
Some  days  he  fcarce  tafted  any  thing,  for  no  al- 
lowance was  made  by  the  duke,  befides  a  bit  of 
bread  and  wine. 

It  was  lbmewhat  better  for  him,  when  he  was 
was  obliged  to  attend  the  minifter  to  the  royal 
palace  of  the  Efcurial,  where  they  all  lived  at  the 
king's  expence.  There  his  apartments  were  near 
thofe  of  the  duke's,  and  one  morning  the  duke 
getting  up  fooner  than  ufual,  defired  Gil  Bias  to 
follow&him  into  the  garden. 

While  they  were  there,  two  magpies  continued 
chattering  to  each  other,  which  the  duke  taking 
notice  of,  told  Gil  Bias  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
know  what  they  faid.  Our  adventurer  laid  hold 
of  this  opportunity  to  mention  his  own  circum- 
ftances,    under   the  difguife    of   the   following 

fable:  Jt.  .        ... 

«  There  was  once  a  good  king,  who  reigned  in 
Perfia,  but  as  he  looked  on  the  talk  of  governing 
as  too  laborious  for  himfelf,  fo  he  gave  it  up  to  his 
grand  vizir  Atalmuc,  a  man  of  good  abilities,  who 
discharged  his  duty  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
kingdom  was  refpefted,  and  the  people  happy. 
The  name  of  his  fecretary  was  Zeanger,  and  the 
vizir  was  extremely  fond  of  him.  He  took  plea- 
furc  in  his  company,  and  revealed  to  him  his 
peteft  fecrets.  <c  Qrq 
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Ki  One  day,  as  they  were  hunting  together,  the 
Vtzir  faw  two  ravens  croaking  on  a  tree,  and 
afked  the  fecretary  if  he  could  tell  what  they 
faid.  The  fecretary  anfwerc-d,  that  a  dervife  had 
taught  him  the  language  of  birds,  and  I  can  now 
tell  you  what  they  are  faying. 

"One  of  them  (faid  he)  is  telling  the  other 
that  there  is  the  good  vizir  who  governs  Perfia. 
He  is  now  hunting  in  this  wood  with  his  faith- 
ful Zeangir,  how  happy  mult  that  fecretary  be 
who  has  fuch  a  mailer. 

"  Softly  (anfwered  the  other  raven) ;  be  not  too 
forward.  It  is  true,  the  vizir  honours  him  with 
his  friendfhip,  and  doubtlefs,  will  provide  for  him 
fome  poft  under  the  government,  but  before  the 
event  takes  place,  I  am  afraid  the  fecretary  will 
die  of  hunger.  He  lives  In  a  poorganet,  and 
the  vizir  never  fo  much  as  enquires  into  his  cir- 
cumflances,  but  leaves  him  a  prey  to  poverty." 

The  duke  afked  him  what  the  vizir  faid  to  his 
fecretary,  to  which  the  other  anfwered,  that  he 
loaded  him  with  favours;  but  the  duke  getting  up 
from  his  feat,  faid,  he  believed  that  fome  mi- 
nifters  would  not  like  to  be  fo  treated,  and  then 
told  our  adventurer,  that  he  muft  go  and  wait  on 
the  king.  He  followed  the  duke  to  the  door  of 
the  king's  bed-chamber,  where  he  left  him  and 
went  to  tell  his  cafe  to  the  two  other  fecretaries. 
They  fympathized  with  him,. and  told  him  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  fecretary  .of  the  cardinal  Spi- 
nola,  had  ferved  fifteen  months,  without  any 
thing  to  fubfift  on  from  his  matter,  and  when  at 
laft  neceflity  pufhed  him  to  afk  for  fome  money, 
the  cardinal  told  him  it  was  but  juft  he  mould  be 
paid,  and  for  that  purpofe  gave  him  an  order  for 
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the  money  on  the  royal  treafury,  telling  Rim  he 
had  no  more  occafion  for  his  ferviee  ;  but  jufl  as- 
he  went  out  at  the  door,  he  was  arretted  and> 
thrown  into  prifon. 

Poor  Gil  Bias  was  now  overwhelmed  with  de- 
fpair,  he  was  forry  he  had  repeated  the  ftory  of 
the  ravens,  and  next  morning  being  ordered  to 
attend  the  duke,  he  approached  his  prefence  like 
a  criminal  who  is  going  Co  receive  fentence  of 
death. 

Here  is  an  order  for  you,  faid  the  duke  ;  upon 
vrhich  Gil  Bias  not  doubting  but  he  would  be 
ferved  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  cardinal  did  his 
fecretary,  thought  he  heard  the  earriage  that 
was  to  carry  him  away.  Upon  entering  the 
prefeirce  chamber,  he  trembled  in  every  limb,  and 
falling  on  his  knees,  begged  pardon,  telling  the 
duke  that  nothing  but  neceility  forced  him  to 
mention  the  fable. 

The  minifter,  with  all  the  good  nature  in  the 
worM,  told  him  to  be  comforted,  giving  him  aC 
the  fame  time  an  order  for  fifteen  hundred  ducats, 
and  a  promife  of  the  fame  fum  annually.  This 
was  unexpected*  good  news  to  Gil  Bias  ;  he  was 
almoft  overwhelmed  with  joy,  and  falling  on  his 
knees,  blefled  the  minifter  a  thoufand  times. 

Next  day,  after  he  received  the  order  for  the 
money,  the  king  fet  out  for  Madrid,  and  as  all 
the  court  followed  him,  fo  Gil  Bias  took  fine 
apartments  in  one  of  the  public  fquares,  and  was 
more  than  ever  carerTed  by  the  minifter.  Every 
perfon  who  wanted  favours  applied  to  him,  among 
whom  was  Don  Roger  de  Rada,  of  whom  he  was 
told  the  following  -ftory  : 

Don 
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Don  Auftafia  de  Rada  was  the  fon  of  a  gentle- 
man -  'ho  left  him  a  handfome  fortune,  and  he 
n  Donna  kftephina,  with  whom  he  might 

h  I  happv,  had  he  not  been  a  Have  to  his 

p.  ~<d   tortured    with  jealoufy.     He  fuf- 

p  11  his   neighbours  being  criminally  con- 

cerned with  his  wife,  except  Don  Huberto  de 
HordaJes,  who  had  conftant  accefs  to  his  houfe. 
He  was  coufin  to  the  lady,  fo  that  there  is  no 
wonder  he  fhould  be  more  free  with  her  than  with 
another.  Indeed,  he  actually  fell  in  love  with 
her,  and  declared  his  paflion,  though  he  knew 
that  it  was  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  friend  (hip 
and  hofpitality.  The  lady  told  him,  that  if  ever 
he  faid  one  word  more  on  fuch  an  odious  fubjeci, 
fhe  would  expofe  him  to  Don  Auftafia,  upon 
which  he  promifed  to  deiifr. 

He  refolved,  however,  to  take  a  cruel  revenge, 
for  he  thought  that  his  love  was  flighted,  out  of 
fome  difrefpeel:  to  his  perfon. 

One  evening  he  took  an  opportunity  of  telling 
Don  Auftafia,  that  his  wife  had  a  gallant,  whom 
fhe  admitted  fecretly  to  her  chamber  at  night,  but 
he  could  not  tell  his  name.  Thus  a  vile  wretch 
defrroyed  the  peace  of  a  family,  to  which  he  was 
nearly  related,  for  no  other  reafon  but  that  a 
woman  of  virtue  would  not  be  a  partner  in  his 
crimes. 

Don  Auftafia  went  home  in  a  rage  to  his 
houfe,  and  having  waited  till  the  fervants  were 
gone  to  bed,  upbraided  his  wife  for  her  infideli- 
ty, and  in  the  moft  terrible  manner  threatened 
to  flab  her  dead  on  the  fpot,  although  fhe  was 
then  fix  months  gone  with  child.  In  vain  did 
fhe  repeat  her  innocence,  and  put  him  in  mind 
F4  of 
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of  the  babe  that  was  in  her  womb,  whofe  blood 
would  be  an  eternal  evidence  againft  him.  He 
frabbed  her  in  the  fide,  and  then  left  his  native 
country.  Happily  the  wound  was  not  mortal, 
for  proper  afliitance  being  got  the  kdy  recover- 
ed, and  in  three  months  fhe  was  fafely  delivered 
or'  a  fon,  whom  fhe  named  Don  Roger  de 
Rada. 

The  lady  brought  up  her  fon  in  the  moft  ten- 
der manner,  and  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of 
age,  fhe  imparted  to  him  the  ftory  of  Don  Har- 
dales,  upon  which  the  young  gentleman  fent 
him  a  challenge,  and  left  him  dead  on  the  fpot„ 
Having  thus  difpatched  the  traitor  he  .fled  to 
Malaga,  where  he  entered  as  a  volunteer  on 
beard  a  vefTel  that  was  going  on  a  cruize  againft 
the  pirates  of  Barbary.  He  had  not  been  long 
at  fea  when  they  took  a  pirate,  and  found  feve- 
ral  Haves  on  board,  among  whom  was  a  Spaniard, 
a  man  about  fifty,  who,  notwithitanding  the 
condition  he  was  in,  yet  looked  as  if  he  had  once 
feen  better  days. 

The  Spaniard,  upon  enquiry,  proved  to  be 
Auftafio,  and  no  fooner  had  Roger  told  him 
that  he  was  his  fon,  than  he  fell  on  his  neck 
and  killed  him.  When  they  landed  in  Spain  the 
father  repaired  to  beg  pardon  of  his  much  in- 
jured wife,  and  Don  Roger  fet  out  for  Madrid, 
where,  having  made  intereft  with  Gill  Bias,  the 
Dukegranted  him  a  pardon. 

In  this  funfhineof  profperity  and  court- favour, 
our  adventurer  foon  procured  a  very  great  for- 
tune, and  as  no  perfon  approached  the  minifter 
but  by  him,  fo  he   began   to  afTume  the  moft 
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dignifying  airs,  like  a  man  of  the  greatefl:  im- 
portance. 

Grown  giddy  with  power,  our  adventurer  dif- 
pofed  of  ail  places  of  profit,  fharing  the  price 
between  himfelf  and  the  Duke,  and  at  laft  he 
took  a  fpacious  houfe,  and  fet  up  an  equipage 
with  fervants  in  rich  livery.  To  complete  his 
triumph  and  feaft  on  vanity,  he  fent  for  his  old 
friend  Fabricius,  and  told  him  that  he  was  the 
favourite  of  the  chief  minifler,  offering  at  the 
fame  time  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  ferve  him. 
At  the  fame  time  he  afred  him  to  ftay  fupper, 
but  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  fome  of  the  cierks 
came  in  and  made  fo  merry  with  poor  Fabricius 
who  had  now  turned  poet,  that  he  left  the  room 
in  an  abrupt  manner,  without  fpeaking  to  any 
one. 

Next  morning  the  poet  came  to  wait  on  Gil 
Bias,  and  told  him  that  he  mult  have  loft  all 
his  fpirit,  otherwife  he  would  not  have  fuffered 
two  fellows  to  treat  him  in  the  manner  the  clerks 
did,  and  Gil  Bias  having  once  more  invited  him 
to  fupper,  he  came  at  the  time,  and  brought 
with  him  half  a  dozen  authors,  all  full  of 
felf-fufficiency.  During  the  whole  of  fupper, 
the  authors  talked  fo  much  of  tfoemfelves,  that 
Gil  Bias  was  quite  difgufted  with  them,  and 
taking  his  friend  afide  told  him,  that  for  the 
future  he  would  fup  with  his  clerks,  for  authors 
were  the  mod  odious  creatures  in  the  world. 
Fabricius  anfwered  that  he  would  bring  him 
no  more,  for  thefe  were  the  beft,  and  for  that 
time  they  parted.    . 

Hitherto  the  greatefl:  part  of   Gil  Bias's   life 

had  been  fimple  and  regular,  but  no  fooner  had 
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he  been  a  few  months  at  court,  when  he  be- 
came infected  with  the  poifon,  and  all  forts  of 
fincerity  forfook  him.  Nothing  was  more  com- 
mon than  for  him  to  make  promifes  without 
any  intention  of  ever  performing  them,  and, 
courtier  like,  he  would  tell  one  to  call  on  him 
for  a  place,  which,  in  the  mean  time,  he  would 
fell  to  another. 

The  Count  de  Lemos  employed  him  to  find 
out  fome  young  beauty  to  pleafe  the  prince  of 
Spain,  who  was  extremely  amorous,  and  Gil 
Bias  promifed  to  execute  the  commiflion  for 
him  in  the  mod  faithful  manner.  For  that 
purpofe  he  employed  bis  man  Scipio,  who,  in 
a  few  days  afterwards  told  him  that  he  had  dif- 
covered  one  of  the  greateft  beauties  in  Spain, 
and  which  he  could  procure,  though  he  feared 
it  would  be  attended  with  fome  fome  trouble. 

The  young  lady  lived  with  her  aunt,  and  no 
fooner  had  Gil  Bias  heard  of  her  than  he  fought 
an  opportunity  of  writing  to  her.  But  how 
great  was  his  furprize  when  he  faw  fo  much 
wit,  innocence  and  beauty  all  joined  in  the  fame 
perfon.  He  began  to  look  with  abhorrence  on 
the  part  he  had  undertaken  to  act.  The  aunt, 
however,  did  not  leave  him  long  in  fufpenfe, 
for  having  fome  fufpicion  that  he  had  difhonour- 
able  intentions,  told  him  that  if  he  thought  her 
niece  worthy  of  being  his  wife  he  might  have 
her,  but  fhe  would  never  difpofe  of  her  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  The  name  of  the  young  lady  was 
Catalina,  and  Gil  Bias  told  her  aunt  that  he 
was  far  from  expecting  her  himfelf,  but  all  he 
defired  was  that  that  the  prince  of  Spain  might 
have  leave  to  wait  upon  her  in  perfon*    The 
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temptation  was  too  ftrong  to  be  refifled,  and, in 
a  few  days  the  young  lady  confented  upon  cer- 
tain conditions.  Gil  Bias  went  and  told  the 
Count  de  Lemos,  who  came  to  fee  her,  and  was 
fo  much  pleafed  that  he  ordered  our  adventurer 
to  go  and  make  the  duke  acquainted  with  his 
fuccefs,  not  doubting  but  that  it  would  give  him 
great  pleafure. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  prince  met  his  fair 
inamorata,  and  ftaid  with  her  till  towards  morn- 
ing. Gil  Bias  was  fent  for  next  morning  to 
attend  the  prince,  who  told  him  that  he  mult 
make  the  young  lady  a  prefent  of  fome  jewels  ; 
but  he  had  not  money  to  purchafe  them.  Our 
adventurer,  who  refolved  not  to  lofe  fight  of  his 
own  intereft,  told  his  highnefs  that  he  would 
procure  him  the  money,  and  for  that  purpofe 
he  went  to  the  duke,  who  immediately  gave 
him  an  order.  This  was  happy  news  to  the 
prince,  who,  having  purchafed  the  jewels,  fent 
our  adventurer  to  deliver  them.  This  he  punc- 
tually performed,  and  in  the  evening  on  his 
return  home,  he  found  his  man  Scipio  enter- 
taining a  great  number  of  footmen,  with  about 
half  a  dozen  of  ragged  authors. 

This  did  not  pleafe  him,  and  next  morning 
he  taxed  his  fervant  with  ingratitude,  and  hav- 
ing fome  fufpicion  of  the  real  character  of  Ca- 
talina,  he  afked  him  fome  queftions  concerning 
her. 

Scipio  told  him  that  (he  was  the  daughter  of 
a  poor  country  gentleman,  who  died  and  left 
her  an  orphan  when  fhe  was  no  more  than  fif- 
teen years  of  age.  That  finding  herfelf  with- 
out any  mean*  of  fubfiftance,  fhe.  liftened  to  the 

proposals 
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propofals  of  an  old  military  officer,  who  took 
her  with  him  to  Toledo,  where  he  died,  and 
ihe  having  made  herfelf  miftrefs  of  his  ef- 
fects and  money,  flie  removed  to  Madrid, 
and  fettled  with  the  old  lady,  who  palled  for 
her  aunt,  though  no  way  related  to  her.  That 
ihe  was  vifited  by  feveral  perfons  of  quality, 
and  that  upon  the  whole,  fhe  was  one  of  thofe 
girls  who  pais  for  virgins  till  it  cannot  be  con- 
cealed any  longer.  Gil  Bias  was  not  well  pleaf- 
ed  with  this  news,  he  was  afraid  that  the  mini- 
iter  would  get  information  of  a  trick  being  put 
upon  the  prince,  but  Scipio  calmed  his  fears  by 
telling  him,  that  if  any  difcovery  was  made,  he 
had  no  more  to  do  than  to  reveal  the  whole 
truth. 

Our  adventurer  continued  to  aft  the  man  of 
quality  with  fo  much  art,  that  he  forgot  all  his 
relations,  nor  would  he  have  been  pleaied  if  any 
one  had  put  him  in  mind  of  them.  One  morn- 
in  a  young  ruftic  came  to  call  on  him,  and  told 
him  that  he  had  been  his  fchool- fellow,  .and  that 
his  father  and  mother  weie  ftill  at  fervice*  That 
the  canon,  his  uncle,  was  finking  under  the  in- 
firmities of  old  age,  and  that  as  he  was  now  in 
profperity,  he  ought  to  fend  fome  money  to  his 
poor  parents,  who  were  in  great  want  qf  it, 
and  who  would  be  extremely  glad  to  hear  from 
their  only  fon. 

His  pride  however  would  not  fufFer  him  to 
comply,  for  turning  to  the  countryman  he  de- 
fired  him  to  mind  his  own  bufinefs,  and  then 
in  the  moft  contemptuous  manner  pufhed  him 
<iut  of  doors.  In  a  word,  he  fo  much  forgot 
himfelf,  that  he  looked  upon  all  thofe  with  con- 
tempt 
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tempt  who  who  had  known  him  in  a  flate  of 
adverfity  :  and  one  day  his  old  friend  Fabricius 
told  him,  that  his  head  was  turned  and  that 
his  pride  would  foon  have  a  fall.  This  laft 
expreflion  irritated  Gil  Bias  (o  much  that  he 
told  him  never  to  let  him  fee  his  face  any 
more. 

Scipio,  who  had  his  own  interefl  at  heart, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  mailer,  propofed  a  match 
between  Gil  Bias  and  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
goldfmith,  who  was  able  to  give  her  a  great  for- 
tune. At  firft  Gil  Bias  thought  it  below  his 
dignity  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  citizen,  but 
when  he  began  to  reflecSt  on  the  fortune,  all  his 
fcruples  were  over  at  once,  and  no  objection  be- 
ing made  by  the  parents  or  the  duke,  the  match 
was  agreed  on,  and  fettled  to  take  place  in  a 
few  weeks. 

In  the  mean  time,  though  Gil  Bias  had  re- 
fufed  to  afliil  his  poor  parents,  yet  he  was  not 
in  every  refpecT:  forgetful  of  his  friends,  for 
hearing  that  the  government  of  Valencia  was 
vacant,  he  mentioned  to  the  duke  the  obligation 
he  was  under  to  the  young  Don  Alphonfo,  and 
his  grace  approved  of  his  generofity  in  fo  hearty 
a  manner  that  a  patent  was  made  out,,  and  dif- 
patched  to  that  young  gentleman  by  exprefs. 

This  affair  being  fettled,  preparations  were 
made  for  the  marriage  of  our  adventurer,  and 
the  evening  preceding  the  day  appointed  for  his 
nuptials,  he  was  invited  to  a  grand  entertain- 
ment at  the  houfe  of  the  goldfmith,  who  had 
brought  fome  of  the  beft  fingers  from  the  play- 
houfe.  All  the  relations  were  invited,  and  the  even- 
ing was  fpent  in  all  forts  of  gaiety.     Gil  Bias 
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faid  all  he  could  to  entertain  the  company,  and 
they  were  much  pleafed  with  him.  They 
thought  the  alliance  with  him  was  fo  honourable, 
that  nothing  could  equal  it.  Every  one  promifed 
themfelves  places,  and  nothing  was  now  to  be 
heard  of  but  carries  in  the  air. 

In  this  manner  they  regaled  themfelves  till  his 
time  of  parting,  when  Gil  Bias  got  into  the 
coach  3  but  fcarce  had  he  proceeded  a  hundred 
yards  when  he  was  furrounded  by  feveral  men 
in  arms  who  commanded  the  carriage  to  flop. 
There  was  no  difputing  againft  fire-arms,  and  iri 
an  inftant  an  officer  arrefted  him  in  the  king's 
name,  without  telling  him  the  reafon,  and  with-r 
out  waiting  to  Jet  him  fettle  his  private  af- 
fairs ;  they  conducted  him  prifoner  to  the  caftle 
of  Segovia. 

The  firft  reception  our  adventurer  met  with 
was  to  be  dripped  of  every  thing  valuable  that 
he  had  about  him,  and  to  be  loaded  with  chains, 
after  which  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  to 
lay  on  ftraw.  The  anxiety  of  his  mind  and  the 
uncertainty  of  his  fate,  made  him  forget  the  dun- 
geon, for  all  his  thoughts  were  engaged  in  ftu- 
dying  if  it  was  poffible  for  him  to  difcover  the 
reafon  of  his  confinement.  Sometimes  he  im- 
puted it  to  his  brother  fecretaries,  who  envied 
his  growing  profperity,  and  at  other  times  to 
the  duke,  whom  he  imagined  had  caufed  him  to 
be  arrefted  in  order  to  prevent  his  making  too 
free  with  fome  political  fecrets  with  which  he 
had  been  intruded, 

In  this  manner  he  continued  till  the  morning, 
when  the  day-light  informed  him  what  a  horrid 
prifon  he  was  confined  in.     While  he  was  cur- 
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fing  his  unhappy  fate,  one  of  the  keepers  came 
in,  and  giving  him  a  loaf  of  brown  bread  and  a 
pitcher  of  water,  defired  him  not  to  defpair> 
but  to   eat  with  patience  the  king's  allowance. 

This  was  but  poor  comfort,  and  all  day  he 
continued  in  the  moft  difconfolate  ftate,  without 
feeing  any  one  till  towards  evening,  when  hear- 
ing the  rattling  of  keys,  the  turnkey  opened  the 
door,  and  introduced  to  him  a  perfon  who  had 
lived  along  with  him,  when  he  was  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  archbifhop  of  Granada.  This  per- 
fon was  one  whom  Gil  Bias  had  done  feveral  fa- 
vours for,  while  he  was  in  profperity,  and  he 
told  him  that  having  been  fent  to  the  Weft  In- 
dies, he  flopped  at  Alicant,  where  he  married 
the  daughter  of  a  rich  tradefman,  who,  not 
chufing  that  he  fhould  remove  from  Spain,  pro- 
cured him  the  place  of  keeper  of  the  caftle  of 
Segovia.  That  he  would  made  his  confinement 
as  eafy  to  him  as  poflible,  and  told  him  to  fol- 
low him  into  another  room  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  caftle.  He  added,  that  the  king  having  been 
informed  that  he,  in  concert  with  the  Count  de 
Lemos,  had  led  the  prince  to  the  houfe  of  a 
courtezan ;  had  exiled  the  count  and  fent  him 
to  the  tower,  and  he  doubted  not  but  he  would 
be  releafed  in  a  fhort  time. 

An  elegant  fupper  wa*  then  ferved  up,  and  the 
keeper  faid  all  he  could  to  comfort  his  prifoner, 
but  in  vain,  for  he  continued  thoughtful  and 
melancholy.  At  laft  fupper  being  over,  and  the- 
bottles  removed,  the  keeper  left  our  adventurer 
to  repofe  himfelf  in  a  bed  that  had  been  prepared 
for  him.  In  the  morning  he  was  awaked  by 
the  found  of  a  guitar,  and  the  keeper  coming  in 
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to  bring  him  frefh  linen  told  him,  that  the  per- 
fon  whom  he  heard  playing  was  Don  Gafton,  a 
ftate  prifoner,  who  had  been  confined  Tome  time 
in  the  caftle,  and  that  as  he  was  a  peribn  of  great 
vivacity,  he  might,  if  he  thought  proper,  board 
and  lodge  along  with  him. 

Every  trifling  change  is  agreeable  to  a  pri- 
foner,  and  our  adventurer  was  immediately  in- 
troduced to  Don  Gafton,  whom  he  found  to  be 
one  of  the  moft  accomplifhed  youths  he  had 
ever  feen.  Don  Gafton  treated  him  in  the  moft 
affable  manner,  and  one  day  while  they  were 
fitting  together,  told  him  his  ftory  in  the  follow- 
ing words  : 

*'  About  four  years  ago  I  left  the  country  to 
vifit  my  aunt  at  Madrid,  who  treated  me  in  the 
moft  tender  manner,  but  I  had  not  been  long 
in  that  city  when  I  became  a  captive  to  love. 
Oppofite  to  where  I  lodged  were  the  windows  of 
a  lady's  apartment,  who  feemed  the  moft  beau- 
tiful creature  I  had  ever  feen.  I  made  figns  both 
to  her  and  her  maid,  but  all  to  no  purpofe,  for 
they  remained  infenfibleof  every  thing,  and  took 
no  notice  of  me. 

M  The  name  of  the  lady  was  Donna  Helena, 
and  that  of  her  maid  Felicia,  and  as  I  discovered 
that  the  latter  had  a  confidant  named  Theo- 
dora, I  refolved  to  make  her  my  friend.  Hav- 
ing difcovered  where  fhe  lodged,  I  went  to  the 
place,  and  found  that  fhe  was  willing  to  forward 
every  thing  to  recommend  my  fuit. 

"  Felicia  was  one  of  thofe  girls  who  are  wil- 
ling to  do  any  thing  upon  condition  that  they 
are  paid  for  it,  and  I  having  made  fure  of  her 
by  the    prefent  of   a  diamond  ring,  fhe  went 
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home  and  informed  her  miftrefs,  not  neglecting 
to  fay  every  thing  (he  could  in  favour  of  the 
young  gentleman,  who  according  to  her  account, 
was  one  of  the  iineft  men  fhe  had  ever  feen. 
Theodora  advifed  me  to  write  her  a  love  epiftle 
in  .the  heroic  ftile  of  romance,  which  I  did, 
and  gave  it  to  Felicia,  who  delivered  it  to  her 
miftrefs,    > 

"  The  refult  was,  that  I  was  no  more  to 
fhew  myfelf  at  the  window,  but  to  wait  under 
the  lady's  window  all  which  I  complied  with. 
One  evening  I  went  to  ferenade  my  beloved 
miftrefs  with  mufic,  but  had  not  been  long  un- 
der the  window  when  I  was  aflaulted  by  a  gen- 
tleman, who  gave  me  feveral  wounds,  and  left 
me  for  dead  on  the  fpot,  The  noife  awaked  the 
people  in  the  houfe,  and  Don  George,  the  father 
of  Donna  Helena,  rufhing  out,  found  me  wal- 
lowing in  my  blood.  Every  tender  fentiment  took 
place  in  the  heart  of  the  young  lady,  and  I  be- 
ing carried  home  to  my  aunt,  proper  care  was  taken 
of  me,  fo  that  I  recovered  in  a  fhort  time.  My 
aunt  having  learned  that  I  was  in  love  with 
Donna  Helena,  went  to  her  father  and  demanded 
her  in  marriage  for  me.  The  father  made  no 
objedtionto  the  propofal,  and  I  was  admitted  to 
pay  my  refpects  in  perfon  to  the  young  lady. 

"  My  aunt  ordered  a  grand  entertainment  to 
be  made  for  my  charmer,  and  all  her  relations, 
at  a  country  houfe  (he  had  near  Madrid ;  but 
during  fupper  I  received  a  challenge  from  Don 
Aguline,  who,  upon  enquiry,  I  found  to  be  the 
fame  perfon  who  had  aflaulted  me  when  under 
*he  window  of  Donna  Helena,  and  by  which  I 
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was  defned  to  meet  him  next  morning,  in  a  plain 
near  the  houfe. 

M  1  could  not,  confident  with  my  honour  re- 
fufe  to  meet  this  adventurer,  and,  therefore, 
next  morning,  under  pretence  that  I  was  going 
to  take  the  air,  mounted  on  horfe^back,  and 
fet  out  for  the  place,  where  I  met  my  rival. 
As  foon  as  we  had  alighted  we  both  drew  our 
fwords,  and  after  a  few  pafTes  I  left  my  rival  dead 
on  the  fpot. 

"  My  antagonift  being  thus  dead  I  returned  to 
the  country-houfe,  and  fent  my  valet  to  get 
horfes  ready  for  miking  my  efcape,  all  which 
he  executed  in  the  moil  faithful  manner.  I  then 
fet  out  for  Italy,  leaving  my  dear  Helena,  and 
refolved  to  make  myfelf  acquainted  with  fo- 
reign courts.  An  exile  from  my  native  country, 
I  had  recourfe  to  all  forts  of  diverfion,  in  order  to 
drown  my  melancholy,  but  to  no  purpofe,  for 
itill  the  thoughts  of  my  Helena  returned.  She 
remained  forfome  time  as  difconfolate  as  myfelf, 
till  one  Don  Bias  de  Cambados,  having  feen 
her,  made  propofals  of  marriage  to  her  father* 
But  ftill  fhe  remained  obftinate,  till  Cambados 
had  recourfe  to  the  following  ftratagem. 

"  He  got  a  perfon  to  forge  a  letter,  wherein  it 
was  mentioned  that  Don  Gafton  was  on  the- 
point  of  being  married  to  a  rich  lady,  and  that 
he  only  waited  for  the  approbation  of  his  aunt. 
This  had  the  defired  effeci,  for  no  fooner  was 
the  letter  fhewn  to  Helena  than  (lie  confented 
to  give  her  hand  to  Don  Bias,  and  next  day 
they  were  married.  In  the  mean  time  I  having 
feen  every  thing  worthy  of  notice  in  Italy,  I 
went  over  to  Sicily,  and  from  thence  returned  to 
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Spain,  where  I  was  received  by  my  aunt  wkfi 
all  the  marks  of  tendemefs  From  her  I  firft 
learned  that  my  Helena  was  the  wife  of  another, 
and  (he  advifed  me  to  conquer  my  pafiion,  for 
we  were  both  ignorant  of  the  trick  that  had  been 
made  ufe  of. 

"  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  I  dis- 
covered the  whole  truth,  and  going  to  the  lady's 
ho  ufe,  firft  upbraided  her  in  the  fevereft  terms, 
and  then  faid,  that  unlefs  me  would  renounce 
her  hufband,  I  would  ftab  myfelf.  I  had  fcarce 
uttered  thefe  words,  when  Don  Bias,  who  had 
concealed  himfelf  behind  a  fcreen,  came  out  and 
told  me,  that  I  muft  that  moment  retire  from  his 
houfe.  I  was  obliged  to  comply,  and  having 
in  an  uulucky  hour  attached  myfelf  to  a  noble- 
man, who  was  fufpecled  of  treafonable  defigns, 
I  was  by  order  of  the  Duke  de  Lerma,  arretted, 
and  fent  to  this  caftle,  where  I  have  remained 
ever  fince." 

He  had  fcarce  done  fpeaking,  when  the  keeper 
arrived,  and  brought  with  him  the  fervant  of  Gil 
Bias,  whom  we  have  often  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  Scipio.  Scipio  told  him,  that  his  houfe 
had  been  pillaged  by  the  foldiers,  but  that  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  preferve  two  bags  of  piftolea 
that  mould  be  delivered  to  him.  That  he  would 
not  be  much  longer  in  prifon  for  this  reafon,  that 
he  had  been  arretted  without  any  orders  from  the 
Duke  de  Lerma,  but  that  the  whole  affair  had 
been  contrived  by  the  Duke  de  Ureda,  who  was 
the  fworn  enemy  of  the  minifter,  and  left  nothing 
undone  to  ruin  him. 
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Gil  Bias  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  what  Sci- 
pio had  told  him  that  he  allied  his  advice  whether 
it  would  not  be  proper  to  write  to  the  duke,  who 
had  fo  often  treated  him  with  the  greateft  tender- 
nefs.  Scipio  made  fome  objections  to  fending 
the  letter,  but  Gil  Bias  was  fo  well  convinced 
in  his  own  mind  of  the  duke's  fincerity,  that  he 
refolvcd  to  do  it,  and  accordingly  fet  down  to 
write  a  letter  in  the  moft  eloquent  (train.  This 
letter  being  fealed,  Scipio  was  difpatched  with 
it  to  the  duke,  who  having  read  it,  told  him 
that  Gil  Bias  was  an  impudent  fellow  to  pre- 
fume  to  write  to  him,  after  he  he  had  impofed 
in  fo  grofs  a  manner  on  the  prince,  and  therefore 
he  might  think  himfelf  extremely  happy  that  it 
was  no  worfe  with  him. 

When  Scipio  returned  with  the  fatal  news, 
Gil  Bias  was  feized  with  a  mofl  violent  fever, 
which  would  have  foon  put  a  period  to  his  exif- 
tence,  had  he  not  difmiffed  the  phyficians  who 
attended  him.  Then  nature  got  the  better  both 
of  the  difeafe  and  the  medicines,  and  he  recover- 
ed every  day.  At  laft  being  fick  of  riches  and 
honours,  he  told  Scipio  that,  if  ever  he  was  fo 
happy  as  to  obtain  his  liberty,  he  would  fpend 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  cottage,  and  live 
like  a  philofopher.  Scipio  told  him  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  a  young  woman,  who  waited 
on  the  prince's  nurfe,  and  that  he  would  apply 
to  her  to  intercede  in  his  behalf. 

This  was  too  agreeable  a  propofal  to  bedefpifed* 
and  therefore  Scipio  was  immediately  fent  off 
cxprefs  to  Madrid. 

Three 
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Three  weeks  during  his  abfence  were  fpent 
by  Gil  Bias  in  the  moft  melancholy  manner, 
but  at  laft  he  returned  and  told  our  adventurer 
that  he  might  make  himfelf  extremely  happy,  as 
the  time  of  his  enlargement  was  not  far  diftant. 
He  added,  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Ma- 
drid next  day  week,  not  doubting  but  he  would 
be  able  to  bring  along  with  him  an  order  for  his 
enlargement,  in  a  fhort  time  he  returned  and 
told  Gil  Bias  that  he  had  with  the  utmoft  diffi- 
culty procured  his  releafe  upon  this  condition, 
that  he  fhould  never  more  appear  at  court,  and 
that  he  fhould  quit  the  kingdom  of  Caftile 
without  delay. 

This  was  welcome  news  to  our  adventurer, 
who  was  too  much  tired  of  courts  to  wi£h  ever  to 
fee  them  any  more,  and  therefore  having  hired 
two  mules,  he  and  Scipio  took  leave  of  the  caftle. 
As  the  money  that  had  been  faved  for  Gil  Bias  was 
left  at  Madrid,  Gil  Bias  and  Scipio  fet  out  for 
that  city,  and  in  their  way  thither,  they  entered 
into  a  long  converfation  on  the  pleasures  of  a  rural 
life,  which  Scipio  did  not  approve  of,  though 
Gil  Bias  preferred  it  to  all  others.  At  laft,  it 
was  agreed  that  they  fhould  fix  their  refidence 
fomewhere  in  Arragon,  where  they  were  not 
known,  and  where  they  would  in  tranquility 
enjoy  thofe  pleafures  uninterrupted,  to  which 
even  the  moft  brilliant  courts  were  ftrangers.. 

When  they  arrived  at  Madrid,  they  alighted  at 
a  fmall  houfe,  the  landlord  of  which  had  been 
fome  time  acquainted  with  Scipio,  and  their  rlrft 
bufinefs  was  to  inquire  for  Salero,  the  perfon 
who  had  been  intrufted  with  the  two  bags  of 
piftoles.    This  Salero  was  the  perfon  to  whofc 
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daughter  Gil  Bias  was  to  have  been  married,  and 
as  foon  as  he  faw  him,  he  told  him  that  not  ex- 
pecting he  would  be  releafed,  he  had  given  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  another.  Our  adven- 
turer did  not  feem  in  the  leaft  difconcerted,  but 
afked  the  goldfmith  to  deliver  him  the  two  bags 
of  piftoles  that  had  been  left  with  him. 

Upon  that  Salero  conducted  him  into  a  clofet, 
where  he  had  depofited  his  money,  and  taking  two 
bags  with  directions  upon  them,  indicating  that 
they  belonged  to  Gil  Bias,  lie  gave  him  them, 
and  then  our  adventurer  took  his  leave,  and  re- 
turned to  his  lodgings.  Upon  examination,  it 
was  found  that  the  bags  were  entire,  except 
about  fifty  piftoles  that  had  been  taken  out,  in 
order  to  pay  for  his  inlargement,  and  now  Gil 
Bias  and  "his  friend  Scipio  began  to  confider  in 
what  manner  theyfhould  act. 

But  before  they  came  to  any  conclufioa,  fome 
days  were  fpent,  and  during  that  time  Gil  Bias, 
in  walking  along  the  ftreets,  met  the  Baron  Stein- 
bach,  Ml  whofe  houfe  Don  Alphonfo  had  been 
brought  up.  He  asked  eagerly  after  Don  Al- 
phonfo, and  being  told  that  he  had  procured  the 
government  of  Valencia,  without  ibliciting  for 
it,  our  adventurer  defired  to  fee  him.  He  found 
him  at  the  game  of  chefs,  but  no  fooner  had  he 
recognized  Gil  Bias,  than  leaving  the  table,  he 
faluted  him  in  the  moil  affe&ionate  manner,  tel- 
ling him  that  he  had  defpaired  of  ever  feeing  him 
any  more.  He  reproached  him  for  not  having 
wrote  to  him,  but  how  great  was  his  furprife, 
when  Gil  Bias  anfwered  him  in  the  following 
words ; 

"  I  had 
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"  I  had  the  honour,  a  few  months  ago,  t& 
enjoy  a  confiderable  place  at  court,  under  the 
Duke  de  Lerma,  and  finding  that  the  government 
of  Valencia  was  vacant,  I  procured  it  for  you, 
but  fince  that  time  I  have  been  difgraced,  and 
fent  a  prifoner  to  Segovia,  from  which  place  of 
confinement  it  is  not  long  that  I  have  been  de- 
livered." 

Don  Alphonfo,  who  till  that  time  did  not 
know  who  was  his  generous  benefactor,  told 
our  adventurer  that  he  fhould  no  longer  be  the 
fport  of  fortune,  for  he  would  beftow  upon  him 
a  frnall  eftate  near  the  cattle  of  Lirias,  where 
he  might  live  in  happinefs  and  enjoy  all  the 
pleafures  of  a  country  life.  This  was  the  mofr. 
agreeable  news  that  Gil  Bias  eyer  heard,  and 
more  (o  when  Don  Alphonfo  told  him  that  be~ 
fides  the  eflate  he  would  give  him  two  thoufaad 
ducats  a  year.  Accordingly  having  taken  leave? 
of  Madrid,  he  in  company  with  his  faithful 
Scipio,  fet  out  for  the  place  with  all  the  hopes 
that  a  young  heir  forms  when  he  enters  upon  his 
cftate. 

While  they  were  preparing  to  fet  out  from 
Madrid,  news  arrived  that  pope  Paul  V.  was 
tdead,  and  that  his  fucceffor  had  advanced  the 
Duke  de  Lerma  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal, 
with  a  view  of  getting  the  inquifition  eftab- 
lifted  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Scipio.,  who 
Jiad  no  intention  of  returning  to  the  country 
-upon  condition  that  he  could  fhine  in  a  more 
public  fphere,  told  Gil  Bias  that  now  was  the 
time  to  make  his  fortune,  and  that  the  only 
*hing  he  could  do  was  to  make  himfelf  known 
to  the  cardinal]  but  nothing  could  prevail  upon 
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him  to  give  over  the  thoughts  of  his  beloved 
retirement.  Accordingly  they  proceeded  on 
their  journey  to  the  country,  and  in  their  way 
to  the  place  of  refidence  they  flopped  at  Vala- 
dolid.  Gil  Bias  being  anxious  to  know  if  his 
old  mafter,  Doctor  Sangrado,  was  flill  alive,  it 
was  not  long  before  he  met  with  the  old  gentle- 
man, who  received  him  with  all  the  marks  of 
the  moft  cordial  refpect. 

Gil  Bias  told  him  that  he  had  not  profited 
much  from  his  inftructions,  upon  which  the 
doctor  laughed  and  told  him  he  was  a  fool, 
otherwife  he  would  before  that  time  have  made 
a  very  ample  fortune.  Gil  Bias  faid  all  he 
could  to  explode  the  abfurd  notions  of  the  doc- 
tor, who  had  killed  as  many  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures as  there  were  hairs  rri  his  head;  and  not 
being  able  to  anfwer  all  the  objections  of  our 
adventurers,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  in  dif- 
guft. 

Upon  their  return  home  they  met  a  man  with 
a  long  firing  of  beads  in  his  hand,  and  Gil 
Bias  having  recollected  that  he  was  the  keeper 
of  the  hofpital  where  his  old  friend  Fabricius 
refided,  he  began  to  afk  him  fome  queftions 
concerning  that  adventurer. 

In  anfwer  to  that  he  was  told  that  he  had 
{pent  fo  much  of  his  time  in  writing  for  the 
flage  that  he  was  become  a  perfect  beggar,  and 
that  there  was  but  little  doubt  but  he  would 
at  laft  die  in  an  hofpital.  He  added,  that  he 
had  done  every  thing  to  promote  his  intereft, 
but  that  no  perfuafions  could  induce  him  to 
comply,  for  he  went  from  one  degree  of  folly  to 
another,  till  he  was  diiliked  by  fome  and  hated 
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by  others.  Upon  that  the  man  with  his  beads 
took  leave  of  our  adventurer,  who  did  not  con- 
ceive the  moft  favourable  opinion  of  him,  for 
he  could  not  fee  with  what  propriety  people 
could  fpend  their  time  in  railing  at  the  weak- 
nefles  of  their  fellow  creatures. 

Next  morning  they  continued  their  journey  to 
tOviedo,  without  meeting  with  any  thing  worth 
notice,  although  they  had  a  good  booty  to  lofe, 
and  which  might  have  been  foon  taken  from 
them,  had  any  fuch  formidable  perfons  as  the 
gang  of  captain  Rinaldo  made  their  appearance. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  place,  Gil  Bias  took 
care  to  inform  himfelf  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  parents,  and  no  perfon  was  fo  proper  for 
the  purpoie  as  the  landlord  where  they  put  up. 
He  told  our  adventurer  that  his  father  and  un- 
cle were  both  in  a  dying  condition,  and  that 
ins  mother,  though  {looping  under  the  infirmities 
of  old  age,  was  obHged  to  ferve  as  a  nurfe  to 
both. 

Courts  had  not  diverted  him  of  humanity, 
although  filial  duty  feemed  to  have  been  obfeured 
while  he  fhone  in  their  fplendour.  No  fooner 
had  he  heard  of  the  affliction  of  his  parents  than 
he  left  the  inn  and  ran  to  the  apartment  of  his 
uncle.  His  mother  who  had  not  feen  him  for 
many  years  yet  recognized  her  long  loft  fon, 
and  taking  him  by  the  hand  alked  him  to  go  and 
fee  his  aged  father  give  up  the  ghoft.  Upon 
that  fhe  led  him  into  an  apartment,  or  rather  a 
wretched  room,  where  his  poor  father  was  ftrug- 
gling  under  the  agonies  of  death  ftretched  on 
a  flock  bed.  Although  at  the  point  of  death, 
yet  no  fooner  had  he  heard  that  his  fon  was 
O  *        come 
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come  to  fee  him,  than  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him, 
he  attempted  to  fpeak,  but  in  vain,  for  the  or- 
gans of  life  were  fpent,  and  taking  his  hand 
grafped  it  to  his  mouth  and  gave  up  the  ghofr. 

His  mind  was  now  tortured  in  the  fevered 
manner,  he  was  reduced  to  the  J.tft  extremity, 
efpecially  when  he  reflected  on  the  unnatural 
conduct  he  had  fhewn  to  the  countryman  who 
fpolce  in  behalf  of  his  fuffering  parents.  His 
mind  was  tortured  with  the  thoughts  of  ingra- 
titude, and  he  curfed  in  his  heart  thofe  allure- 
ments of  courts  that  had  led  him  to  forget  the 
duty  he  owed  to  his  neareft  relations.  Thefe 
reflections  were  heightened  the  more  when  he 
confidered  that  he  had  it  in  his  power,  at  that 
time,  to  have  alleviated  their  fufferings,  and 
by  fo  doing,  might  for  fome  time  have  prolonged 
the  life  of  his  father. 

His  uncle  the  canon  had  fo  far  loft  the  ufe 
of  his  reafon  and  fenfes  that  he  did  not  fo  much 
as  know  his  nephew,  although  our  adventurer 
faid  all  he  could  to  make  him  underftand  who 
he  was.  Scipio,  who  was  a  filent  fpectator  of 
all  that  had  palled,  told  our  adventurer  that  he 
would  retire  to  the  inn,  and  in  the  mean  time, 
Gil  Bias,  who  embraced  that  opportunity,  took 
his  mother  into  another  room  in  order  to  con- 
vcrfe  with  her. 

His  mother  told  him  of  the  many  turns  of 
fortune  that  fhe  had  ftruggled  with,  and  how 
(he  had  heard  that  her  fon  was  favourite  to  the 
chief  miniiter  of  Spain.  But  when  fhe  came 
to  that  part  where  he  treated  the  countryman  in 
fo  roujh  a  manner,  he  laid  every  thing  he  could 
to  vindicate  his  conduct;.     He  told  her  that  his 
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ftation  at  that  time  obliged  him  to  conceal  the 
.meannefs  of  his  birth,  and  therefore  although 
he  was  willing  to  have  relieved  his  .parents,  yet 
the  abrupt  manner  in  which  the  requeft  was 
made,  rendered  it  in  a  manner  impoflible.  He 
concluded  by  telling  her  that  he  came  to  that 
place  in  order  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  retirement,  and  begged  that  foe  would 
live  .along  with  .him,  but  to  this  ihe  objected  ; 
telling  him  that  (he  could  not  leave  his  uncle 
while  he  remained  in  fuch  a  miferable  ftate  as 
he  had  feen  him  in. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  fee  the 
funeral  of  .his  father  conducted  in  a  proper 
manner,  which  task  was  left  for  Scipio,  who 
performed  it  in  fo  magnificent  a  manner  that 
all  the  people  in  the  town  were  amazed.  Some 
faid  that  it  would  have  been  more  becoming  our 
adventurer  to  have  kept  his  father  from  ftarving, 
than  to  have  thrown  away  fo  much  money  on  his- 
funeral.  But  fuch  faid  they  was  the  -conduct  of  all 
fuch  upftart  courtiers.  Such  treatment  from  the 
people  among  whom  he  had  been  brought  up  from 
his  moft  early  infancy,  had  fuch  an  effect  upon 
Gil  Bias,  that  he  refolved  for  ever  to  leave  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  and  after  giving  his  mother 
one  hundred  piftoles,  with  a  promife  of  the  fame 
as  long  as  me  lived,  yearly,  he  left  Qviedo 
early  in  the  morning,  leaft  he  mould  have  been 
itoned  to  death  by  the  populace.,  which  ought 
to  ferve  as  a  leflbn  to  all  thofe  young  perfons, 
who  having  acquired  fortunes  at  court,  return 
to  the  places  of  their  nativity,  where  they  a:e 
fure  to  be  treated  with  every  mark  of  contempt. 

Our  adventurer,  with  Scipio,  proceeded  on 
their  journey  till  they  arrived  at  the  eihtc,  which 
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•,vas  cultivated  in  the  beft  manner,  and  fervants 
were  in  the  houfe  for  their  reception.  When 
they  came  to  the  gate,  the  fervants  came  out  to 
receive  them  with  all  demonftrations  of  joy, 
and  conducted  them  to  the  houfe  where  an  ele- 
gant fupper  was  ready  for  them.  The  evening 
was  fpent  in  a  moft  agreeable  manner,  for  Don 
Alphonfo  had  taken  care  that  all  thefe  noble  pre- 
parations mould  be  made  for  Gil  Bias,  left 
he  himfelf  mould  have  been  taxed  with  ingra- 
titude. 

In  the  morning  they  were  awaked  by  the 
firing  of  guns,  which  upon  enquiry  proved  to 
be  no  more  than  that  of  a  few  of  the  peafants 
who  had  met  in  the  hall,  in  order  to  celebrate 
the  arrival  of  their  new  landlord. 

When  they  had  been  fettled  a  few  weeks  at 
the  new  houfe,  and  every  thing  put  in  proper 
order,  our  adventurer  fet  out  tor  Valencia,  to 
vifit  Don  Alphonfo  and  his  lady  Seraphina. 
He  was  received  in  the  moft  complaifant  man- 
ner, and  treated  with  every  thing  that  the  place 
could  afford.  Many  very  expenfive  entertain- 
ments were  made  to  welcome  him,  and  Sera- 
phina among  other  things  told  him,  that  her 
old  waiting-maid,  who  had  a  cancer  on  her 
back,  had  been  dead  fome  time.  The  affront 
he  gave  her  preyed  upon  her  conftitution,  and 
threw  her  into  a  confumption,  which  put  a 
period  to  her  life  under  the  moft  agonizing 
pains. 

Gil   Bias  could  not  help  regretting  the  fat 
of  a   woman  whom  he  could   not  love,  but  ae 
he  knew  that  he  had   not  intentionally  done  her 
any  injury,  fo  he  made  himfelf  entirely  eafy  on 
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that  head.  He  then  went  to  vifit  the  moil 
noted  places  In  the  city,  and  feeing  a  large 
building  with  many  people  going  into  it,  he 
enquired  what  it  was,  and  was  told  it  was  the 
play-houfe.  Curiofity  prompted  him  to  go  in, 
where  he  doubted  not  but  he  mould  meet  with 
great  entertainment;  for  notwithfranding  his 
iove  of  a  country  life  yet  he  was  fond  of  the 
.ftage. 

Gil  Bias  being  placed  in  the  governors  box, 
attended  to  the  mufic,  which  was  tolerable;  but 
when  the  players  made  their  appearance  and  be- 
gan to  act,  he  was  aftonifhed  that  fuch  infipid 
ftufF,  reprefented  by  the  worft  theatrical  geniufes 
he  had  ever  feen,  fhould  receive  the  applaufe 
of  all  ranks  of  people.  He  got  up  next  morning 
before  the  reft  of  the  family,  in  order  to  view 
more  public  places  than  he  had  ken  the  pre- 
ceding day. 

He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he  met  a 
Carthufian  friar,  and  looking  at  him  attentively, 
he  found  him  no  other  than  the  famous  ad- 
venturer Don  Raphael.  He  was  To  much  fur- 
prized  that  he  could  fcarce  believe,  and  as  the 
friar  walked  on  to  the  convent  pretty  brifkly 
our  adventurer  followed  him,  and  when  he 
knocked  at  the  gate,  a  friar  who  acted  as  porter 
proved  to  be  no  other  than  his  old  fervant  Am- 
brofe.  He  told  Gil  Bias  that  when  they  parted 
from  him,  they  travelled  to  Valencia,  in  order  to 
give  the  world  fome  more  fpecimens  of  their 
ingenuity;  but  happening  to  go  into  the  church 
of  the  Carthufians,  when  the  fathers  were  at 
their  public  devotions,  they  were  ft  ruck  with 
the  tranquility  and  peace  of  mind  which  they 
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feemcd"  to  enjoy,  efpecially  when  compared  witfo 
their  own  wicked  lives. 

Upon  their  return  from  the  church  they  began 
to  talk  to  each  other  on  what  they  had  feen, 
and  as  both  were  of  the  fame  mind,  they  ap- 
plied to  the  prior  of  the  convent,  who  ad- 
mitted them  as  novices,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  they  both  took  the  vows.  He  added,  that 
Don  Raphael  was  fo  expert  in  bufinefs,  that 
he  was  appointed  treafurer  of  the  convent;  and, 
fo  far  was  he  changed  in  his  manners,  that 
although  much  engaged  in  fecular  bufinefs, 
yet  his  thoughts  were  fixed  on  nothing  but 
eternity. 

He  had  fcaree  done  fpeaking  when  Don  Ra- 
phael made  his  appearance,  and  Gil  Bias  who 
was  tranfportcd  with  joy  to  find  that  he  was  in 
the  way  to  happinefs  clafped  him  in  his  arms, 
and  embraced-  him  in  the  tenderefl  manner. 
After  fome  converfation  with  them  he  took  his 
leave  and  returned  to  Don  Alphonfo  whom  he 
found  at  brcakfaft  with  his  lady.  He  told  him 
that  he  had  been  to  fee  two  old  acquaintances 
of  his,  namely,  Don  Raphael  and  Ambrofe, 
who  had  both  taken  the  vows  in  a  Carthufian 
monaftery,  and  that  Don  Raphael  had  behaved 
fo  well  that  he  was  now  the  ileward,  an  office 
which  he  discharged  with  the  ftricleft  fidelity. 

Don  Alphonfo  was  not  much  pleafed  with 
what  he' heard,  for  he  thought  them  both  fuch 
villains  that  they  muft  have  gone  into  the  con- 
vent with  no  other  view  but  to  rob  the  monks. 
Thefe"  fufpicions  were  but  too  well  grounded, 
for  in  a  few  days  afterwards  they  both  decamped 
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with  a  very  confiderable  fum  of  money,,  fear- 
ing the  monks  to  deplore  their  lois. 

After  flaying  about  a  week  with  Don  Al- 
phonfo,  our  adventurer  returned  to  his  eftate, 
where  he  found  his  faithful  Scipio,  who  told 
him  that  he  had  discharged  his  duty,  and  that  he 
had  been  fo  happy  as  to  procure  a  good  collec- 
tion of  books,  which  he  difcovered  in  one  of 
the  rooms  that  they  had  forgot  to  examine. 
The  next  thing  to  be  d">ne  was  to  reform  the 
houie,  by  turning  away  all  fuch  of  the  fervants 
as  were  not  neceflary  to'  be  kept.  Thefe  things 
being  all  performed,  he  gave  his  tenants,  leave 
to  attend  him  as  often  as  they  thought  proper; 
and  one  day  among  the  reft  who  came,  was 
a  rich  farmer,  who  prefented  his  daughter  An- 
tonio, a  lovely  young  girlydreiied  in  the  plaineft 
manner;  but  her  real  beauty  could  not  be  con- 
cealed. Gil  Bias  n-o  fooner  law  the  young  crea- 
ture than  he  was  fmitten  with  her  charms;  and 
her  father  not  doubting  but  he  had  an  intention 
to  feduce  her,  immediately  took  her  home  to 
his  own  houfe.  But  for  all  that  he  was  not 
able  to  efface  the  deep  impreflion  that  his  daugh- 
ter's beauty  had  made  on  the  heart  of  Gil  Bias, 
and  therefore  he  refolved  to  make  his  addreiTcs 
to  her  in  the  moil  honourable  terms.  In  a  word, 
he  refolved  to  marry  the  beloved  object,  upon 
condition  that  he  could  obtain  her  and  her  fa- 
ther's confent.  Accordingly  Scipio  was  fent 
to  converfe  with  the  father,  and  foon  after  Gil 
Bias  was  himfelf  admitted  on  the  footing  of  a 
lover. 

Every  thing  being  fettled,  the  lovely  Antonio 

having  given  her  confent,  Gil  Bias  fet  out  for 
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Valentia  to  make  Don  Alphonfo  acquainted  with 
bis  defign,  and  that  young  nobleman  was  fo 
condefcending  that  both  he  and  his  lady  accom- 
panied him  to  his  eftate,  where  they  honoured 
the  nuptials  with  their  prefence. 

As  foon  as  the  nuptials  were  over,  Don  Al- 
phonfo returned  to  Valentia,  leaving  our  new 
married  couple  to  enjoy  all  thofe  pleafure  that 
flow  from  virtuous  love.  The  fields  and  gar- 
dens afforded  them  all  the  amufement  they 
could  defire;  and  as  Scipio  was  one  of  the 
moft  diverting  fellows  that  could  be,  he  one 
day  related  his  own  adventures  in  the  follow- 
ing words. 

"  Had  it  been  my  own  choice  I  would  have 
been  the  fon  of  a  grandee  of  Spain,  but  as  ill 
luck  would  have  it,  my  father  was  no  other  than 
an  archer  and  my  mother  a  gipfey.  When 
I  was  about  feven  years  of  age,  my  mother, 
who  could  not  refrain  from  pretending  to  exer- 
cife  her  (kill  in  magic,  one  day  gathered  a  great 
crowd  together,  faying  that  fhe  would  raife  the 
devil,  which  fhe  did  in  the  perfon  of  my  father  j 
upon  which  fhe  was  taken  to  the  inquifition  and 
I  was  fent  to  the  orphan  houfe.  As  there  were 
fome  very  charitable  perfons  who  attended  the 
houfe,  particularly  priefts,  they  foon  took  notice 
of  me;  and  fome  of  them  were  fo  obliging  as 
to  teach  me  latin.  When  I  had  been  there 
about  two  years  I  ran  away,  and  after  travelling 
feveral  miles  on  the  road  towards  Seville,  I  fet 
down  under  a  tree,  and  in  revenge  to  the  book 
for  which  my  pofteriors  had  fuftained  many 
lafhec,  I  tore  out  all  the  leaves.  When  I  had 
fat  there  fome  time,  an  aged  hermit  came  up 
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and  invited  me  to  partake  of  his  cheer,  of  whicfr 
he  informed  me  he  had  a  large  fhare. 

"  I  confented  to  gp  along  with  the  hermit, 
who  took  me  to  a  moft  elegant  cell,  furnifhed 
out  with  all  forts  of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  and 
after  I  had  eaten  heartily,  he  told  me  that  all 
I  had  to  do  was  to  lead  an  afs  about  the 
neighbourhood  with  two  paniers  on  his  back, 
in  order  to  receive  the  alms  of  the  charitable. 
This  I  complied  with,  and  next  morning  had 
fuch  fuccefs  in  my  new  employment,  that  I 
returned  home  with  as  much  provisions  as  would 
have  ferved  a  family  a  whole  week.  This  lazy, 
idle,  voluptuous  life,  could  not  fail  of  being 
very  agreeable  to  a  young  boy  of  my  difpofition* 
and  therefore  I  liked  it  extremely  well,  till  one 
day  feeing  the  old  hermit  put  fome  money  into* 
a  cufhion  which  he  ufed  as  a  pillow,  I  had  a 
frrong  inclination  to  examine  the  contents.  As 
he  went  once  every  week  to  Toledo,  I  em- 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  his  abfence  to  put 
my  fcheme  in  practice,  and  therefore  having 
ripped  up  the  cufhion,  found  in  it  no  lefs  than 
fifty  crowns.  Now  my  gypfey  nature  began 
to  appear,  and  I'fet  out  with  th^  money,  think- 
ing myfelf  as  rich  as  if  I  had  been  m  pofleilioa 
of  the  Indies.  When  I  had  travelled  two  days, 
I  came  to  a  fmall  village  where  there  was  an 
inn,  and  the  landlady  taking  a  liking  to  mer 
hired  me  as  a  fervant.  I  tosk  care  to  conceal 
my  money  in  the  hay-loft,  but  as  I  was  every 
now-and-then  examining  the  contents  of  my 
bag,  the  landlady  had  fome  miftruft,  and  having 
discovered  the  place,  appropriated  it  to  her  own 
ufe$  and  then  ordered  the  hoftler  to  give  me 
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fifty  lafhes  with  a  horfe-whip,  after  which  I  wa* 
turned  away. 

M  I  lamented  the  lofs  of  my  money,  and  the 
curate  of  the  parifh  happening  to  meet  me,  took, 
me  home  to  his  own  houfe,  where  under  pre- 
tence of  being  my  friend,,  he  got  me  to  tell  him 
that  I  had  robbed  the  hermit.  Upon  that  he 
went  to  the  landlady  and  demanded  the  money, 
telling  her  that  he  would  reftore  it  to  the  right 
owner,  and  fhe  was  obliged  to  deliver  It.  He 
then  configned  me  to  the  care  of  a  carrier,, 
under  pretence  of  fending  me  to  his  kinfmany 
who  was  one  of  the  canons  of  Toledo,  but 
in  reality  his  intention  was  to  fend  me  home 
to  the  orphan  houfe.  This  I  difcovered  by  a> 
letter  dropping  out  of  the  carrier's  pocket.  I 
did  not  lole  one  moment  in  giving  him  the  flip, 
and  getting  fome  hours  before  him  to  Toledo,, 
a  gentleman  who  met  me  in  the  ftreet  hired  me 
as  his  fervant.  This  gentleman  was  a  game- 
iter,  and  with  him  I  Hvcd  extremely  well  about 
a  month,  when  we  fet  out  for  Seville.  Here  we 
remained  fome  rime,  when  my  mafter  informed 
me  he  was  to  fet  out  for  Italy.  I  had  no  intention 
to  leave  Spain,  and  as  my  mailer  had  often 
whipped  me  in  a  very  fevere  manner,  I  was  de- 
termined to  be  revenged  on  him.  Accordingly 
I  let  a  thief  into  the  houfe,  who  took  his  trunlc 
on  his  fhoulders,  but  being  met  at  the  door  by 
my  mafter,  he  threw  it  down  and  then  took  to 
his  heels.  I  was  immediately  difcharged,-  and. 
I  loft  no  time  in  making  off  as  faft  as  polTible. 

"  The  firft  place  I  flopped  at  was  the  arch- 
bifhop's  palace,  and  it  being  fupper  time,  the 
fmell  of  the  kitchen  regaled  my  nofe  in  fo  agree- 
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S'BIe  a  manner  that  I  lacked  to  tafte  of  it.  Ac- 
cordingly running  into  the  yard,  I  called  out 
help  for  God  fake,  when  the  cook  coming  out 
took  me  in  and  told  me  that  I  mould  lodge 
there  that  night,  for  I  had  made  him  believe- 
that  I  was  purfued  by  a  bully  who  waited  for 
me  in  the  ftreet.  This  was  juft  what  I  wanted,, 
and  next  morning  I  was  entered  among  the  num- 
ber of  fcullions. 

"  It  is  needlefs  to* mention  in  how  luxurious 
2  manner  I  lived,  but  itill  I  was  fond  of  play- 
ing my  tricks..  The  birth-day  of  the  arch- 
feimop  happening  foon.  after,  a  grand  enter- 
tainment was  provided  for  the  fervants,  and  no- 
thing lefs  would  ferve  thera  than  to  have  a  play 
acted..  I  was  made  choice  of  to  reprefent  the 
young  king  of  Leon,  but  being  obliged  to  g^ 
behind  the  fcenes,  I  made  off  with  the  royal 
robes  and  run  to  the  houfe  of  the  bully,,  whom 
I  had  engaged  to  rob-  my  former  mafter. 

"  The  bully  congratulated  me  on  my  fuccefs,. 
and  next  day  having  fent  for  a  broker,  the  robes 
were  difpoied  of,  and  befides  a  fecond  hand   fuit 
I  was  allowed  a  fmall   trifie,_  with-  ftri£t  orders 
to  leave  Toledo- immediately. 

"  I  then  fet  out  for  Cordova,  where  I  took  ur> 
my  lodgings  at  a  genteel  inn  and  fhewed  my.' 
landlord  my  money. 

"  The  landlord  did  not  feem  to  take  much 
notice  of  me,  only  that  I  was  introduced  to  the 
reft  of  the  company  and  partook  of  a  plentiful- 
Kipper.  There  happened  to  be  in  company  a 
perlbn  who  had  juft  come  from  Toledo,,  and 
who  related  to  them  what  palled  at  the  arch- 
bifbnp's   palace   that  ni^ht   I  made  my  efcape^ 
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He  faid  that  when  the  moors  who  according  to 
the  play  came  to  take  me  prifoner  and  found  I 
was  gone,  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  uproar 
and  confufion.  The  play  was  at  a  ftand,  and 
the  archbifhop  coming  to  afk  the  reafon  of  the 
difturbance,  was  told  that  the  king  had  made 
off  with  the  royal  robes. 

"  His  grace  laughed  heartily,  and  faying  that 
he  did  right  in  flying  from  the  enemies  of  our 
holy  religion,  added,  that  there  was  no  doubt 
but  he  was  gone  to  Leon  to  take  pofleflion  of 
his  kingdom,  and  therefore  ordered  that  none 
of  them  fhould  follow  me.  I  remained  at  the 
inn  till  my  money  was  almoft  fpent,  and  then 
my  landlord  began  to  look  very  bad  upon  me. 
This  put  me  in  mind  that  it  was  high  time  to 
be  gone,  and  one  day  going  into  the  church 
of  the  dominicans,  a  beggar  came  up  and  afked 
alms  of  me.  I  gave  him  fome  fmall  matter, 
and  then  defired  him  to  go  and  pray  that  I  might 
obtain  a  place. 

M  The  beggar  having  viewed  me  attentively 
asked  what  place  I  wanted,  upon  which  I  told 
him  that  of  a  foot  boys.  He  defired  me  to  call 
the  next  day  at  the  fame  place  which  I  did,  and 
the  beggar  having  conducted  me  to  a  cellar  near 
the  church,  where  he  lodged,  we  both  fat 
ourftlves  down  on  a  long  bench.  The  beggar 
told  me  he  knew  one  Alexis,  a  dominican  friar, 
who  wanted  a  boy,  and  that  he  would  imme- 
diately recommend  me  to  him. 

44  When  we  came  to  the  Dominican's  lodgings, 
we  found  him  writing,  and  no  fooner  had  he 
time  to  fpeak  to  us,  than  he  told  me,  that  he  did 
not  want  a  boy,  but  he  had  a  friend  a  woollen- 
draper 
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draper  who  wanted  one,  and  he  would  take  care 
to  recommend  me  to  him.  He  then  fpent  near 
an  hour  in  giving  me  fuch  recommendations  as 
he  thought  would  enable  me  to  difcharge  my 
duty,  after  which  he  fent  me  to  the  houfe  of  his 
friend,  who  was  a  very  rich  man,  and  had  his 
ihop  furnifhed  with  the  beft  of  goods.  In  that 
houfe  I  was  treated  in  the  mod  hofpitable  man- 
ner, for  my  mafter  was  a  man  of  great  fimpli- 
city.  He  was  a  widower  with  only  two  children, 
one  of  whom  was  a  wild  rakifh  boy,  and  the 
other  a  girl  of  about  eleven  years  of  age. 

"  One  day  my  mafter  told  me  that  hisfon  made 
it  a  common  practice  to  rob  him,  and  as  the  foot- 
boy  he  had  before  connived  at  his  practices  he 
thought  proper  to  turn  him  away.  He  then  told 
me  that  he  would  have  me  to  watch  his  motions, 
and  give  him  an  account  from  time  to  time.  I 
promifed  to  do  as  he  deftred,  and  being  intro- 
duced to  my  young  mafter,  I  foon  found  that  he 
was  fuch  an  adept  to  every  fcheme  of  iniquity 
that  he  readily  difcovered  that  I  was  one  who 
would  not  be  proof  againft  his  bribes.  He  knew 
for  what  purpofe  I  was  appointed  by  his  father, 
and  one  day  taking  me  afide  he  fwore  that  if  I 
acted  as  a  fpy  on  his  conduct  he  would  cudgel 
me  in  fo  fevere  a  manner,  that  I  fhould  never 
forget  it  as  long  as  I  lived.  He  concluded  by 
telling  me  that  his  father  had  kept  him  in  lead- 
ing-firings, and  that  he  would  not  give  him 
money  to  fupply  his  pleafures.  I  told  him  that 
although  I  was  a  fpy  on  his  conduct,  yet  I 
would  take  care  to  ferve  him  faithfully,  upon 
which  he  clafped  me  in  his  arms,  and  declared 
that  I  was  the  moft  accomplifhed  young  lad  he 
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had"  ever  met  with.  As  I  h  2d  free  aceefs  to  my 
matter's  chamber,  fo  1  foon  discovered  the  place 
where  my  mailer  kept  his  ftrong  box,  and  having 
got  the  impreflkm  of  the  key  in  wax,  I  had  ano- 
ther made  like  it,  and  brought  my  young  mafter 
a  heavy  bag  of  gold,  without  being  fufpedled. 
In  a  few  days  afterwards  I  brought  him  ano- 
ther, which  pleafed  the  young  gentleman  fo 
much,  that  he  gave  himfelf  up  in  the  moil  ex- 
travagant manner  to  the  company  of  lewd 
women. 

"  It  was  not  long  before  the   old  gentleman 
miffed  his  bags,  and  one  day,   taking  me  afide, 
told  me  that  his  fon  had  contrived  fome  means  or 
c . trier  to  rob  him,  but  hoped   that  I  was   not  an 
accomplice.     This  was  a  fatal  ftroke  to  his  fon,' 
whofe  money  J>eing   fpent   was  afraid    that   he 
would   be  ridiculed  by   his  dulceneas,  and  there- 
fore he  was  obliged   to  borrow  of  me   that  part 
which  came  to  my  fhare,  in  confequence  of  my 
having  robbed  the  {trong  box.     This  fmall  mat- 
ter did   not,  however,    hold   out  long,    for  th« 
money  being  fpent,  the  wicked  youth  propofed 
pcifoning  his  father,  and  actually  defired   me  to 
be  an  accomplice.     I  fhuddered  at  the  thought, 
and  faid   al!  I  could  todiffuade  him   from  fuch  a 
horrid  purpofe,  but  in  vain  for  he  told  me  he  was 
termined  to  go  through  with  it.     As^  I  knew  I 
fhould  be  involved  in  the  punifhment,  though  in- 
nocent of  the  crime,   in  confequence  of  my  near 
connection  with  the  young  gentleman,  I  refolved 
to  make  a  difcovery  of  the  whole  to  my  mafler, 
for  I  found  that  nothing   kfs  could  fave   either 
his  life  or  my  own, 
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cc  Accordingly  one  day  I  fell  on  my  knees 
before  my  matter,  and  told  him  that  I  had  affil- 
ed his  fon  to  rob  him,  and  that  1  had  got  art 
impreffion  of  the  key  of  his  ftrong  box  made  in 
wax.  For  fome  time  he  could  fcarce  believe 
me,  but  what  was  his  furprize  when  he  learned' 
that  his  fon  intended  to  deprive  him  of  life.  He 
lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  then  turning  to 
me  injoined  me  filence,  telling  me  that  he  would 
foorf  difappoint  all  his  fchemes.  Next  day  the 
old  gentleman  told  his  fon,  that  he  had,  by  the 
intereft  of  his  friendsr  provided  a  rich  match 
for  him  at  Merida,  and  if  he  had  no  objections 
they  would   fet  out  the   fame  day  for  the  place. 

44  As  the  youth  was  now  in  hopes  of  getting 
money  to  fupport  his  extravagance,  fo  he  made 
no  objections,  and  the  fame  day  they  fet  out  to- 
gether. When  they  had  travelled  two  days  they 
found  themfelves  among  fome  barren  inhofpit- 
able  mountains,  where  the  father  having  alighted 
defired  his  fon  to  follow  his  example.  The 
youth  complied,  upon  which  the  father  looking 
at  him  with  anger  and  grief  in  his  countenance, 
told  him  that  he  was  no  ftranger  to  his  bate  in- 
tentions. That  he  would  not  difgrace  his  fon 
fo  far  as  to  fuffer  him  to  take  him  off  by  poifon, 
but  laying  his  breaft  open  defired  him  to  flab 
that  father,  who,  under  God,  was  the  author  of 
his  being.  This  was  more  than  tue  young  man 
could  bear,  and,  therefore,  ge:ting  upon  his 
mule,  he  rode  off  as  faft  as  pofiible,  and  entered 
himfelf  among  the  earth ufian:  of  Seville  there 
to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  cays. 

"  This  crrcumftance  awakened  my  mind  to  a 
ftnfe  of  duty,  and  for  the  future  I  refolved    to 
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leave  off  my  roguifh  practices.  I  communicated 
my  intentions  to  my  mafter,  but  as  he  thoughc 
it  would  be  imprudent  to  truft  me  any  longer,  he 
recommended  me  to  a  gentleman  who  was  a 
conttant  cuftomer  at  his  fhop.  This  gentleman- 
was  one  of  thofe  cavaliers  who  are  extremely 
fond  of  being  reckoned  wits,  and  that  no  op- 
portunity might  be  wanting  for  him  to  difplay 
his  talents,  he  ufually  fpent  the  evenings  with 
an  old  lady,  whofe  houfe  was  the  refbrt  of  all 
the  wits  in  the  town.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
young  cavalier  fell  violently  inlove  with  thelady's 
fortune,  and  in  confequence  of  propofals  being 
made  to  her,  fhe  confented  to  become  his  bride. 
The  nuptial  ceremonies  took  place,  but  when 
the  evening  came  that  they  fhould  have  both 
gone  to  bed,  the  lady  told  her  fpoufe  that  fhe 
would  never  lie  with  him,  for  fhe  had  only  mar- 
ried him  to  enjoy  his  company  as  a  friend, 
after  which  fhe  retired  with  her  woman  to  her 
own  apartment,  telling  him  by  no  means  to  fol- 
low her. 

"  For  fome  time  we  fet  flaring  in  furprize  at 
each  other,  and  at  laft  went  to  bed,  where  I 
flept  very  well  till  next  morning,  when  the  re- 
joicings for  the  nuptials  began.  My  mafter  made 
me  a  prefent  of  fifty  piftoles,  and  my  miftrefs  a 
hundred,  after  which  I  was  made  their  fecretary. 
My  miftrefs  delivered  up  all  her  effects  to  her 
young  hufband,  and  foon  after  we  fet  out  for 
Toledo.  While  we  were  tnere  I  flopped  to  meet 
with  Beatrice,  the  waiting  rnaid  of  Donna  Julia, 
the  youngeft  daughter  of  the  Count  de  Polan. 
I  was  in  an  inflant  in  love,  and  faid  every  thing 
1  could  to  engage  her  in  my  favour.     But  all  I 
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could  do  proved  for  fomc  time  of  no  manner  of 
fervice,  but  no  fooner  did  (he  know  that  I  was 
in  the  honourable  employment  of  fecretary,  than 
fhe  confented  to  give  me  her  hand,  and  we  were 
married  privately,  without  making  any  of  the 
fervants  acquainted  with  it,  who  are  feldom  fit  to 
be  trufted  with  fecrets. 

"It  was  ufual  for  us  to  meet  in  the  evenings  in 
the  garden,  and,  one  night  having  come  to  the 
place  at  the  time  agreed  on,  I  found  the  door 
open,  but  there  was  no  perfon  there,  I  walked 
from  one  place  to  another,  till  happening  to 
come  up  to  an  arbour  I  heard  a  man  talking  to 
my  wife,  and  begging  of  her  that  fhe  would  not 
defer  his  happinefs  any  longer.  I  could  not  con- 
ceal my  rage  any  longer.  I  flew  to  the  place, 
and  encountering  a  man  who  feemed  to  be  very 
expert  at  the  fword,  I  made  a  pafs  at  him  upon 
which  he  fell.  This  perfon,  as  I  afterwaids 
learned,  was  Fernand  de  Levya,  who  had  come 
there  at  that  time  to  meet  Julia,  but  as  1  thought 
I  had  killed  him,  fo  I  did  not  flop  one  moment 
but  left  Toledo  with  the  clothes  I  had  on  my 
back,  and  twenty  piftoles  in  my  pocket.  I  never 
looked  behind  me  all  the  night,  and  next  morn- 
ing coming  to  a  church  I  went  in  to  fay  my 
prayers.  I  had  not  been  long  there  when  a  car- 
rier going  paft  the  door  attracted  my  attention, 
and  I  ran  out  to  afk  him  whither  he  was  going; 
he  told  me  to  Madrid,  upon  which  I  agreed  for 
my  pafTage,  and  we  fet  out  together  for  that  cele- 
brated city. 

"  In  the  evening  we  arrived  at  an  inn,  and  I 
being  extremely  hungry  ordered  a  good  fupper 
to  be  got  ready.  The  landlord  told  mc  my  or- 
ders 
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tiers  fhould  be  complied  with,  and'  according! y 
two  fine  ragouts  were  fcrved  up.  The  carrier 
and  I  eat  heartily  of  one,  but  he  refufing  to  tafte 
the  other,  I  began  to  be  inquifitive  what  reafon 
he  had  to  reject  it.  He  told  me  that  he  believed 
k  was  a  cat,  for  it  was  common  for  the  inn- 
keepers on  that  road  to  drefs  up  cats  inftead  of 
rabbits.  This  was  fuch  a  mortification  to  me, 
that  1  curfed  both  the  innkeeper  and  his  cook, 
and  then  going  to  bed,  flept  well  till  morning. 
"  When  we  arrived  at  Madrid,  I  knew  not 
what  courfe  I  was  to  take  in  order  to  procure  a 
fubfiftance,  but  when  my  money  was  all  fpent, 
I  found  mvfelf  under  the  neceflity  of  looking 
out  for  fome  place.  Accordingly  I  got  into  the 
fervice  of  a  doctor  belonging  to  Salamanca,  an 
arrant  pedant,  who  had  left  the  univerfity  to  fee 
a  relation  at  Madrid,  and  after  having  finifhed 
his  bufinefs  took  me  along  with  him.  His  name 
was  Dr.  De  Jupiqua,  and  the  relation  he  had  at 
Madrid  was  Catalina,  a  young  woman  who  be- 
longed to  the  prince's  family.  By  the  intereifc 
of  that  female  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  pro- 
cure the  archdeaconry  of  Granada,  and  made 
•  choice  of  me  to  accompany  him  thither, 
in  the  quality  of  a  fervant. 

"  This,  however,  was  what  I  had  no  inten- 
tion to  comply  with,  for  I  did  not  chufe  to  be 
fo  far  from  the  place  of  my  nativity.  Accord- 
ingly I  feigned  myfelf  fick,  and  a  phyfician  be- 
ing fen  t  for,  he  declared  that  my  life  was  in 
danger,  upon  which  the  old  gentleman  who  was 
impatient  to  take  pofleflion  of  his  new  living, 
hired  another  fervant,  and  left  me  to  the  care  of 
a  nurfe,  with  money  fAifncient  to  fupport  me* 
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When  I  found  he  was  gone,  I  fbon  cured  myfeff 
by  difcharging  the  phyrician  and  the  nude,  tho* 
not  till  the  latter  had  robbed  me  of  one  half  of 
what  was  allowed  for  my  fubfiftance.  Catalirva 
fell  violently  in  love  with  me,  and  infifted  that 
I  fhould  give  her  my  hand,  but  I  told  her 
her  I  could  not  do  it  becaufe  I  was  already  mar- 
ried, and  doubted  not  but  my  wife  was  ftill  alive. 
This  threw  her  into  a  moft  violent  paflion,  and 
flie  called  me  by  all  the  opprobrious  names  (he 
could  exprefs,  which  put  me  out  of  all  manner  of 
patience. 

"  While  things  remained  in  this  fituation,  I 
learned  that  Gil  Bias,  favourite  to  the  minifter 
of  ttste,  wanted  a  fervant,  and  accordingly  I 
made  my  addrefTes  to  him.  I  was  hired  by  him,. 
and  having  now  left  off*  all  my  gypfey  tribe,  I 
will  never  defire  a  better  matter." 

Scipio  having  made  an  end  of  his  ftory,  he 
foon  difcovered  that  Beatrice,  his  wife,  was  no 
other  than  the  waiting  woman  of  Antonia,  the 
lady  of  Gil  Bias.  This  gave  him  the  utmoil 
fatisfa&ion,  and  foon  after  both  the  ladies  were 
taken  in  labour.  Beatrix  was  delivered  of  a  daugh- 
ter, and  Antonia,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  Gil  Bias, 
of  a  fon.  But,  alas  !  both  Antonia  and  her  fon 
died,  which  afTecled  him  fo  much,  that  he  fell 
into  a  profound  melancholy.  Scipio,  who  could 
not  behold  with  indifference  the  fufferings  of 
,  his  matter,  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Don  Alphonfo, 
and  that  generous  youri'g  gentleman  loft  not  one 
moment  in  coming  to  fee  his  friend.  He  pro- 
pofed  that  Gil  Bias  fhould  fet  out  for  the  cattle 
of  Lirias,  there  to  enjoy  fuch  diverfions  as  would 
divert   his   melancholy,  and  accordingly  leaving 
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Scipio  and  his  wife  in  the  houfc,  he  accompanied 
his  friend. 

He  had  not  been  long  at  Lirias  when  Don  Al* 
phonfo  coming  one  morning  haftily  into  his 
chamber,  told  him  that  there  was  a  report  that 
the  king  was  dead,  that  the  prince  had  afcended 
the  throne,  and  that  Don  Guzman  was  the  prime 
mi:iiiter. 

h  was  then  propofed  that  Gil  Bias  mould  fet 
out  for  Madrid,  to  wait  upon  the  king,  but  to 
this  he  had  the  utmoft  averfion,  efpecially 
as  he  had  given  him  fuch  offence  when  he  was 
prince.  But  Don  Alphonfo,  as  well  as  his  father 
in  law,  Don  Caefar,  infifted  on  it,  fo  that  he  was 
in  a  manner  obliged  to  comply. 

When  he  arrived  at  Madrid  he  took  ready- 
furnifhed  lodgings,  in  one  of  the  beft  ftreets  in 
the  city,  and  for  three  weeks  continued  to  dance 
attendance  at  court.  At  laft  the  king  one  day 
caft  his  eyes  upon  him,  and  asked  him  to  walk 
into  his  chamber.  There  they  entered  into  the 
moft  familiar  difcourfe  together,  but  they  were 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  prime  minifter, 
who  looked  upon  our  adventurer  with  a  jealous 
eye.  The  king  defired  the  minifter  to  take  him 
immediately  under  his  protection,  and  next 
morning  he  attended  the  levee,  in  order  to 
know  what  poft  he  was  to  fill.  There,  how- 
ever, he  was  but  fcurvily  treated,  for  the  mini- 
nifter's  fecretary  coming  out,  asked  him  fome 
queftions  in  an  infolent  manner,  and  then  defired 
him  to  call  again  next  day.  His  reception  at  the 
fecond  interview  was  ftill  worfe  than  thefirft,  and 
as  he  did  notchufe  to  return  to  the  caftle  of  Se- 
govia, he  refolved  to  return  to  his  Eftclla.     lit 
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this  he  was  feconded  by  his  friend  Scipio,  who 
had  come  to  attend  him,  but  in  his  return  home 
to  his  lodgings,  he  happened  to  meet  with  Jofeph 
Alvarro,  clerk  of  the  kitchen  to  one  of  his  old 
matters,  and  he  faluted  him  in  the  moil  polite 
manner. 

This  perfon  told  him  that  the  minifter  was  of 
a  very  whimfical  temper,  but  as  he  was  no  more 
than  the  fervant  of  the  king,  he  doubted  not  but 
our  adventurer  would  be  able  to  make  his  fortune. 
He  advifed  him  to  attend  the  levee  of  the  minifter 
next  day,  which  hepromifed  to  do;  and  after  he 
had  waited  fome  time,  his  excellency  having  caft 
his  eyes  upon  him,  fpoke  to  him  in  the  moll 
friendly  manner.  He  told  him  that  he  was  fo 
much  prepoflefled  in  his  favour,  that  had  the 
king  given  him  no  recommendation,  he  fhould 
have  taken  the  whole  upon  himfelf.  He  defired 
to  fee  him  often  till  he  could  think  of  fomething 
proper  for  him,  which  fo  encouraged  our  adven- 
turer, that  he  returned  to  his  lodgings  filled  with 
hopes  of  being  one  of  the  greateft  men  in  Spain, 
He  fell  at  the  minifter's  feet,  and  implored  a  thou- 
fand  bleffings  upon  him,  after  which  he  took  his 
leave  with  an  intention  of  coming  to  the  levee  as 
often  as  poffible. 

In  the  morning  Gil  Bias  went  to  vifit  the 
minifter,  and  was  mod  gracioufly  received.  His 
excellency  asked  him  many  queftions  concerning 
the  Duke  de  Lerma,  and  particularly  in  what 
manner,  and  for  what  reafon  he  had  been  dif- 
mifled  from  his  fervice.  Our  adventurer  told 
him,  that  he  afcribed  the  whole  of  his  difgrace  to 
one  of  his  brother  fecretaries,  who  at  that  time 
was  under  profecuUQft  for  feme  abufe  of  trufl,  upon 
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*vhich  the  minifler  anfwcred,  that  he  was  glad, 
becaufe  he  would  be  able  to  give  evidence  againft 
him.  Upon  that,  the  minifter  difmifled  him, 
telling  him,  that  he  would  be  employed  in  his 
fervice  the  next  day. 

Handfome  apartments  were  afligned  him  in  the 
minifter's  houfe,  to  which  he  removed  the  fame 
night,  and  found  an  elegant  fuppcr  provided  for 
him.  Every  thing  was  ferved  up  in  the  fame 
manner  as  at  a  prince's  table,  and  the  fervants  ap- 
pointed to  wait  on  him,  treated  him  with  the 
utmoft  refpecl.  la  the  morning,  as  foon  as  he 
had  drefled  he  was  ordered  to  attend  the  prime 
minifter  in  his  clofex,  becaufe  he  wanted  to  com- 
municate to  him  fomething  of  .the  utmoft  im- 
portance. 

The  bufinefs  for  which  he  was  fcnt  for,  was  no 
other  than  to  draw  up  a  memorial,  letting  forth 
the  diftrefs  of  the  kingdom  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  in  confequence  of  the  conduct  of  the  late 
minifter.  This  was  with  a  view  of  prejudicing 
the  people  againft  the  Duke  de  Lerma,  and  then 
he  was  to  conclude  the  whole,  by  pointing  out 
the  vaft  advantages  that  would  arife  to  the  people, 
in  confequence  of  the  prefent  minifter  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  public  affairs. 

This  laft  our  adventurer  executed  in  Co  mafterly 
a  manner,  that  the  minifter  was  raviihed  with  it, 
and  juft  when  Gil  Bias  left  the  prefence  chamber, 
a  fervant  followed  him  with  a  bag,  cojuainmg 
three  hundred  piftoles.  This  money  he  divided 
in  the  following  manner  :  one  hundred  he  put 
into  his  own  pocket ;  another  he  fent  to  his 
mother ;  and  the  third  he  gave  to  Scipio,  his 
•faithful  confidant,  whom  he  difpatched  the  fame 
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day  to  wait  on  Don  Alphonfo  and  his  father- r.^ 
law,  Don  Caefar,  to  inform  them  of  his  fuccefs  at 
court,  and  to  require  their  immediate  attendance 
at  Madrid. 

A  few  days  after  his  departure,  our  adventurer 
was  again  fent  for  by  the  minifter,  who  employ- 
ed him  to  draw  up  a  fecond  memorial,  fetting 
forth,  that  there  was  a  neceflity,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  exigencies  of  the  (rate,  to  impofe  a  tax 
on  all  places  of  profit,  whether  civil  or  eccle- 
fiaftical,  fo  that  the  money  might  be  kept  undi- 
minished in  the  royal  treafury.  But  this  was  not 
all,  for  he  ordered,  that  fuch  as  had  acquired 
fortunes  under  the  Duke  de  Lerma,  fhould  give 
an  account  in  what  manner  they  had  procured' 
them,  and  fuch  as  were  not  able  to.give  fatisfae- 
tory  anfwers,  were  to  be  (tripped  of  their  whole 
eftates.  This  important  piece  of  fervice  took  up 
three  days  in  compiling,  and  it  not  only  gave  the 
utmoft  fatisfaction  to  the  mailer,  but  the  people 
when  they  read  it,  began  to  confider  him  as  a 
fecond  redeemer  j  fo  eafy  is  it  for  artful  men  to 
work  on  the  paflions  of  the  vulgar. 

Gil  Bias  fpent  his  leifure  hours  in  vifiting  the 
public  places,  and  one  day  while  he  was  walking 
through  one  of  the  public  hofpitals,  he  discovered 
his  old  friend  Fabricius  laying  on  a  flock  bed,  in 
a  very  emaciated  condition.  He  feemed  fcarce 
like  a  human  creature,  which  (truck  our  adven- 
turer fo  much,  that  he  could  not  help  pitying 
him,  and  alfo  asking  what  turn  of  bad  fortune  had 
■brought  him  to  that  miferable  condition,  Fabri- 
cius told  him,  that  it  was  the  fate  of  authors  in 
general  to  find  an  afylum  in  an  hofpital,  when 
.all  other  places  denied  them  admittance,  and  that 
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although  he  had  written  many  plays  and  novels, 
yet  fuch  was  his  fate,  that  he  had  come  there  at 
laft.  Our  adventurer  fympathized  with  him,  and 
as  he  feemed  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery,  and 
had  promifed  to  renounce  poetry  for  ever,  he 
told  him  he  would  make  fuch  provifion  for  him 
as  would  enable  him  to  provide  for  himfelf  in  an 
honeft  manner.  In  the  mean  time,  Gil  Bias 
became  more  and  more  the  favourite  of  the  mi- 
nifter,  who  did  not  fail  to  make  him  promifes  of 
the  molt  extravagant  nature.  While  he  was  re- 
volving on  thefe  dreams  of  uninterrupted  and  un- 
exampled happinefs,  Scipio  returned  from  his 
journey,  which  had  taken  him  up  near  fix  weeks* 
Scipio  told  him,  that  Don  AJphonfo,  as  well  as 
his  father-in-law,  were  in  fuch  raptures,  that 
they  would  foon  come  to  court  to  wait  on  him, 
but  as  for  his  mother  and  his  uncle  the  pried, 
they  were  both  dead. 

The  minifter,  who  had  continued  a  whole 
week  loft  in  thought,  fent  (or  Gil  Bias  into  his 
fludy,  and  told  him  that  he  had  fome  thoughts  of 
marrying  his  daughter,  to  whom  feveral  of  the 
Spanim  nobility  had  paid  their  addreffes'.  He 
added,  that  he  approved  of  the  Marquis  de  Toral, 
and  Gil  Bias  highly  commended  his  choice*  But 
the  minrfter,  in  order  to  gain  the  approbation  of 
the  king,  asked  his  advice,  and  found  that  his 
majefty  had  no  objection  to  the  match,  telling 
him  at  the  fame  time,  that  his  fon-in-law  (hould 
be  fure  of  his  favour.  Accordingly  the  match 
took  place,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  months,  the 
lady  was  delivered  of  a  dead  child,  and  fhe  her- 
felf  in  a  few  days  afterwards  followed  it  to  the 
grave.     This  feemed  to  affect  the  minifter  in  the 
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tnoft  fenfible  part,  but  a  continual  hurry  of  pub- 
lie  bufinefs  prevented  it  from  preying  on  his 
fpirits.  One  evening  as  Gil  Bias  wa>  taking  the 
air  in  his  coach,  he  law  Fabricius,  and  beckon- 
ed him  to  come  up  to  him.  The  poet  had  longed 
to  call  upon  our  adventurer  when  he  left  the  hof- 
pital,  but  pride  had  once  more  brought  him  into 
the  fervice  of  the  mufes.  He  told  our  adventurer 
that  h»  had 'been  taken  i-iato  the  family  of  a  rich 
Spanifh  nobleman,  who  had  employed  him  to 
write  a  play,  and  that  it  was  to  be  acted  at  the 
royal  theatre  in  a  few  evenings. 

Gil  Bias  did  not  fay  much  to  him  at  that  time, 
"but  when  the  piece  was  brought  on  the  ftage,  it 
was  treated  with  every  mark  of  contempt,  nor 
Sould  the  actors  go  through  one  half  of  it.  Gil 
Bias  advifed  hwn  to  give  over  all  thoughts  of 
-writing  for  the  ftage,  and  betake  himfelf  to  fome 
other  employment ;  to  which  he  made  noanfwer, 
hut  in  two  days  afterwards  the  poet  returned  and 
told  him,  that  although  his  play  had  been  con- 
demned, yet  it  "brought  him  fome  confiderable  ad- 
vantages. It  feems  the  don  with  whom  he  lived 
had  written  the  greater  part  of  the  p^ay,  and  no 
fooner  did  he  find  it  condemned,  than  in  order  to 
be  revenged  on  the  public,  he  took  the  nominal 
author  Fabricius  to  a  lawyer,  and  by  written  deeds, 
conveyed  to  him  an  eftate  for  his  future  fubfiftance 
through  life,  fo  tbat  the  enmity  of  the  public 
procured  him  a  fortune. 

The  continual  proipcrity  that  flowed  upon  Gil 
Bias  made  him  able  to  ferve  his  friends,  and  Sci- 
pio,  who  had  flood  by  him,  under  fo  many  diffi- 
culties, was  fent  to  the  Weft-Indies  as  governor 
of  one  of  the  provinces,  and  fecretary  to  the  com- 
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mandcr  in  chief,  a  place  that  he  wa< 

firous  of,  becaufe  he  was  allowed  to  carry  on  an 

extenftve  trade. 

Scipio  was  fcarce  gone,  when  a  page  came  to 
inform  Gil  Bias,  that  one  of  his  beft  friends 
wanted  to  fpeak  with  him,  and  when  he  went  to 
the  place,  he  found  it  was  no  other  than  Don 
Alphonfo.  The  young  nobleman  told  him,  that 
the  government  of  Valencia  had  been  :\ken  from 
him,  and  that  the  minifter  had  fent  for  him  to 
court  to  give  an  accout  of  his  conduct.  It  feems 
Don  Alphonfo  had  vifited  the  DukedeLerma, 
who  was  then  in  exile,  and  that  had  brought 
upon  him  the  vengeance  of  the  minifter. 

Gil  Bias  was  too  much  intcreffed  in  the  fate  of 
his  friend,  not  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
ferve  him,  and  therefore  going  to  the  minifter, 
Jaid  the  whoic  before  him  in  the  moft  moving 
terms.  He  was  not  left  long  in  fufpenfe  ;  for 
the  minifter  told  him,  that  if  his  friend  had  been 
removed  from  one  employment,  he  would  beftow 
upon  him  a  better,  and  accordingly  made  him 
viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Arragon. 

This  piece  of  news  he  immediately  imparted  to 
Don  Alphonfo,  and  took  him  to  the  minifter,  who 
treated  him  with  every  mark  of  refpec~t.  He  told 
him,  that  the  place  he  hajl  bellowed  upon  him, 
though  one  of  the  nobleft  in  Spain,  was  not 
above  his  birth,  and  that  the  people  would  no 
doubt  approve  of  his  choice.  Don  Alphonfo  ha- 
ving difpatched  a  meflenger  to  inform  his  lady 
and  his  father-in-law  of  his  good  fuccefs,  they 
both  came  to  wait  on  him  at  Madrid,  and  be- 
llowed a  thoufand  praifes  on  Gil  Bias,  for  having 
in  fo  noble  a  manner  intcreftcd  himfelf  in  their 
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favour.  None  but  a  virtuous  mind  can  conceive 
what  Gil  Bias  felt  on  this  occafion,  when  he  faw 
a  whole  family  happy,  who  were  on  the  brink  of 
fceing  plunged  into  mifery. 

One  day,  while  Gil  Bias  was  at  court,  he  faw 
among  other  perfons,  the  keeper  of  the  caftle  of 
.Segovia,  who  had  treated  him  with  fomuchkind- 
nefs,  and  Don  Gallon,  who  had  been  his  fellow 
f  rifoner.  The  keeper  told  him  that  he  had  been 
advanced  to  a  better  place,  and  Don  Gafton  }ud 
been  fet  at  liberty  for  no  other  reafon  but  Ghat  he 
had  been  imprifoned  by  order  of  the  Duke  de 
Lerma.  He  then  told  our  hero,  that  he,  Don 
Gafton,  had  repaired  immediately  to  wait  on  the 
minifter,  who  received  him  with  great  condefcen- 
fion,  and  gave  him  a  month  to  go  and  vifit  his 
aunt. 

In  his  journey  to  his  aunt*s  he  pafled  through 
fome  mountains  that  are  but  little  frequented, 
where  he  met  three  men  engaged  with  a  cavalier, 
who  defended  himfelf  with  great  bravery.  Don 
Gafton  was  fo  fhocked  at  the  inequality  of  the 
-combat,  that  he  went  up  to  the  affiftance  of  the 
^cavalier.  One  of  the  afiailants,  who  were  all 
mafked,  was  killed,  and  the  other  two  fled  with 
the  utmoft  precipitation  ;  but  how  great  was  the 
furprife  of  Don  Gafton,  when  he  found  that  the 
•perfon  whofe  life  he  had  faved,  was  Don  Com- 
iados,  who  had  married  the  fair  Donna  Helena. 
As  both  were  wounded,  Don  Combados  fent  an 
exprefs  to  his  wife,  and  fhe  arriving,  he  told 
her  the  whole  particulars  of  the  trick  he  had 
played,  and  foon  after  expired. 

Don  Gafton  was  in  a  few  months  afterwards 

snarricd  to  Helena,  and  the  minifter  gave  him  a 
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lieutenant's  commiflion  in  the  Spanifh  guards, 
which  he  then  enjoyed.  The  keeper  of  Segovia 
not  being  in  every  refpecl  pleafed  with  his  new  ap- 
pointment, Gil  Bias  procured  him  the  place  of 
keeper  of  the  royal  prifon  of  Valadolid  ;  for  this 
man  had,  in  his  own  mind,  defigned  to  be  a 
goaler  to  the  lafh 

Thus  fortune  ftill  fmilcd  on  Gil  Bias,  and  as 
he  could  not  forget  his  friends,  he  went  one  even- 
ing to  vifit  the  poet  Fabricius,  in  order  to  know 
in  what  manner  he  lived  on  the  genteel  appoint- 
ment that  had  been  fettled  on  him.  He  found 
him  in  company  with  fome  ragged  authors  and 
fholling  players,  all  of  whom  looked  upon  them- 
felves  as  far  fuperior  to  every  other  of  the  human 
race,  though  they  had  not  fo  much  money  in  their 
pockets  as  would  purchafe  them  a  fupper,  or  a 
night's  lodging.  He  could  not  help  pitying  the 
folly  of  thofe  who  fet  up  for  authors,  when  it  is 
well  known  that  their  productions  feldom  keep' 
them  from  ftarving,  and  for  that  time  took  leave 
of  his  friend. 

Soon  after  this,  the  minifter  took  him  afide, 
and  told  him  there  was  at  Toledo,  a  famous 
aetxefs,  of  whom  the  king  had  heard  fuch  an  ex- 
traordinary character,  that  he  was  determined  to 
fend  for  her  to  Madrid,  and  our  adventurer  was 
difpatched  thither  to  make  proper  propofals  to 
her. 

When  he  arrived  in  that  city  it  was  late  in  the 
evening,  and  therefore  he  took  up  his  lodgings  at 
an  inn,  where  having  partook  of  a  plentiful  fup- 
per, he  went  to  reit.  In  the  morning  he  was 
awakened  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  when  he 
enquired  the  reafon,  he  was  told  that  they  were 
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going  to  celebrate  an  act  of  faith,  or  in  othe? 
words,  that  ;het>  were  going  to  punifh  thofe  poor 
unhappy  wretches,  who  had  been  condemned  by 
the  inquifition.  But  how  great  was  his  furprife 
when  among  thofe  who  bad  been  condemned,  he 
faw  in  the  folemn  procefiion,  Don  Raphael ;  and 
Ambrofe,  who  had  at  hft,  by  the  repetition  of 
their  crimes,  tired  the  patience  of  heaven. 

The  ceremony  being  over,  Gil  Bias  made 
proper  enquiries  relating  to  the  female  adtrefles,, 
and  learned  that  Lucretia  was  the  moft  celebrated 
among  them.  He  learned  further,  that  fhe  had 
an  aunt  whofe  name  was  Eftella,  and  that  next 
to  her  neice,  fhe  was  one  of  the  bell  a<5trelTes  of 
the  company.  From  the  defcription  he  had  not 
the  leaft  doubt  but  the  aclrefs  Eftella  was  the  ce- 
lebrated Laura,  with  whom  he  had  been  formerly 
acquainted,  and  therefore  when  the  play  was 
over,  be  went  to  fpeak  with  her  behind  the 
fcenes. 

She  pretended  to  treat  him  in  the  moft  indif- 
ferent manner,  which  made  him  retire  in  difguft, 
but  next  day  a  page  came  to  his  lodgings  with  a 
letter,  and  defired  him  to  follow  him.  This  he 
complied  with,  and  found  Lauraat  her  toilet,  who 
received  him  with  open  arms,  making  an  apology 
for  having  treated  him  fo  the  preceding  nighu 
They  both  recounted  their  adventures  to  each 
other,  and  when  Gil  Bias  told  her  that  he  knew 
Lucretia  was  not  her  neice,  {he  only  laughed  at 
his  folly,  and  told  him  that  (he  had  a  right  to- 
make  any  perfon  her  neice  whom  fhe  pleafcd. 
While  they  were  fpeaking,  the  young  adtreis 
came  into  the  room,  adorned  with  all  thofe 
charms  which  to  our  fex  are  irrefifiible.  She  was 
H  3  not 
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not  much  above  fourteen,  but  endowed'  with  fo 
much  wit,  that  it  was  impoflible  to  fee  her  with- 
out being  charmed  both  with  the  beauties  of  her 
per fon  and  mind.  After  a  few  compliments  and 
feme  prefents,  he  took  his  leave,  and  next  day 
returned  to  Madrid,  to  give  the  minifter  an 
account  in  what  manner  he  had  executed  his 
cummilfion. 

When  he  arrived,  he  found  the  minifter  im- 
patient to  know  every  particular  relating  to  the 
beautiful  aftrefs,  and  was  quite  tranfported  when 
he  found  that  her  real  merits  even  exceeded  the 
higheft  encomiums  that  had  been  pafled  upon  her. 
He  told  the  minifter,  that  there  was  not  one  per- 
fection that  could  adorn  a  female  that  was  want- 
ing in  her,  that  {he  would  be  an  ornament  to  the 
theatre  of  Spain,  and  therefore  deiired  that  (he 
might  be  fent  for  as  well  as  her  aunt  Eftella, 
whom  our  adventurer  had  defcrib^d  in  the  moft, 
lively  colours. 

Gil  Bias  was  not  backward  in  performing  hiV 
duty  to  the  minifter,  and  going  to  the  under 
fecretary,  told  him  to  make  out  an  order  in  the 
king's  name  for  Eftella  and  herneice  Lucretia,  to 
repair  to  Madrid,  in  order  to  aft:  on  the  king's 
theatre.  The  order  was  no  fooner  deliveredv 
than  they  took  leave  of  Toledo,  and  arrived  at 
the  capital,  where  they  were  received  with  every 
mark  of  refpect.  Gil  Bias  was  fent  for  to  wait 
on  them,  which  he  did  in  the  moft  obliging  man- 
ner, and  the  king  being  eager  to  fee  them,  they 
were  ordered  to  get  themfelves  ready  to  aft  their 
parts  of  a  play  that  was  to  be  reprefented  in  a 
few  nights. 
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ft  is  impoflible  to  exprefs  the  applaufe  with- 
which  they  were  received,  for  mod  of  the  people 
declared  that  they  had  never  feen  two  fuch  acholics 
before  The  minifrer  in  particular  took  fuch 
notice  of  young  Lucretia,  that  he  told  Gil  Bias 
he  had  for  ever  endeared  himfelf  to  him  j  and  that 
he  would  do  eveiy  thing  in  his  power  to  ferve 
him. 

The  king,  who  happened  to  be  abfent  that 
night,  hearing  in  what  manner  they  haJ  been  re- 
ceived, gave  orders  that  thev  mould  act  before 
him  at  his  own  theatre.  When  the  time  for 
acting  arrived,  the  kins;  took  his  place  in  the 
box,  impatient  to  fee -the  fair  Lucretia,  upon 
whom  he  fixed  his  eyes  with  the  utmoft  attention- 
He  was  fmitten  with  her  charms,  and  when  the 
play  was  over,  he  fent  for  the  minifter,  whom  he 
informed  of  his  intention  of  making  her  his 
miftrefs. 

Next  morning  Gil  Bias  was  fent  for,  and  the 
minifter,  after  treating  him  in  the  moft  affable 
manner,  told  him,  that  he  muft  wait  on  the  king 
in  his  own  clofet,  he  having  given  orders  that  no 
oiher  perfon  fhould  be  admitted  to  him  at  the 
fame  time.  Thefe  orders  could  not  be  difputed, 
and  when  Gil  Bias  arrived,,  the  king  afked  him  a 
thoufand  queftions,  in  order  to  know  whether 
Lucretia  had  ever  yet  been  engaged  in  an  intrigue. 
Our  adventurer  allured  him  to  the  contrary,  with 
which  the  king  was  fo  well  pleafed,  that  he  put 
into  his  hand  a  cafket  of  rich  jewels,  defiring  him 
to  deliver  them  to  her. 

Gil  Bias  promifed  to  obey  his  majefty^s  orders* 

and  taking  leave  of  the  palace,  went  to  inform  the 

minifies  who  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  what  he 
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told  him,  that  he  faid  while  the  king  had"  a 
miftrefs,  he  would  be  fure  to  govern  all  things  in 
whatever  manner  he  pleafed..  Our  adventurer* 
however,  had  not  fuch  fanguine  hopes,  he  could 
rot  forget  the  caftle  of  Segovia,  and  as  he  had 
been  once  lent  there  in  confequence  of  an  in- 
trigue, he  knew  not  but  the  fecond  might  prove 
more  fatal. 

He  communicated  to  Laura  fn  the  moff  modeft 
terms,  the  propofal  made  by  the  king,  and  that 
his  arguments  might  be  in  the  very  {tn(c  of  the 
word  irrefiftible,  he  fhewed  her  the  jewels  his 
majefty  had  fent  as  a  prefent  to  her  neice.  Laura 
affected  great  indifference,  exprefEng  her  furprife 
that  the  king  fhould  make  fuch  an  offer,  and  told 
our  adventurer,  that  fhc  was  fure  her  neice  would 
never  give  her  eonfent.  This,  however,  did  not 
fatisfy  Gil  Flas,  who  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  a&reffes,  to  imagine  that 
Laura  was  fuch  a  novice  as  to  fay  any  thing  to 
the  young  woman,  that  would  in  the  leaft  induce 
her  to  reject  the  offer  that  had  been  made  her  by 
her  foverei^n,  in  fo  generous  a  manner,  that 
many  of  the  fTrfl  ladies  at  court  would  have  been 
glad  of  them. 

Gil  Bias,  who  had  formed  fuch  fanguine  hopes 
of  the  fair  Lucretia,  was  furprifed  to  learn  that 
this  young  act refs  was  no  other  than  the  daughter 
of  Laura,  and  although  her  mother  had  prevail- 
ed upon  her  to  comply  with  the  kiwg's  defires,  yet 
the  feeds  of  virtue  not  being  totally  eradicated 
from  her  tender  mind,  fhc  left  her  mother,  and 
foon  aifter  died  of  a  broken  heart  in  a  convent, 
where  fhe  only  fpent  a  few  week*,  reflecting  on 
the  lofs  of  her  honour.     This  had  fuch  an  effect 
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en  Gil  Bias,  that  he  refolved  never  after  to  [>y 
concerned  in  any  fuch  vile  intrigues,  and  having 
communicated  his  intentions  to  the  minifter,  that 
nobleman  told  him  that  he  highly  approved  of  his- 
conduft.  He  added,  that  he  had  once  fell  in? 
love  with  a  Genoefe  lady,  who  was  at  the  fame 
time  the  miftrefs  of  feveral  others  ;  but  as  (he  had 
borne  a  fon,  which  for  any  thing  he  knew  might 
be  his,  he  was  determined  to  make  him  his  heir. 
Gil  Bias  heard  this  ftrange  propofal  with  furprife  ^ 
but  as  he  did  not  chufe  to  call  in  queftion  what 
was  faid  by  one  of  his  high  rank,  therefore  rre 
was  appointed  to  fuperintend  hs  education. 

Gil  Bias  loft  no  time  in  procuring  mafters  for 
the  young  heir,  whofe  title  was  recognized  by  a* 
public  deed,  and'  according  to  fnftru&ions  from 
the  minifter,  he  formed  a  houfhold  for  him  equal  to> 
his  dignity.  This  was  the  moft  difagreeable  tafk 
he  had  ever  yet  undertaken,  for  he  was  obliged 
to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  different  mafters- 
who  offered  themfelves,,  but  often  found  thenx 
fuch  dunces,  that  he  was  obliged  todifmifs  thenv 
with  peculiar  marks  of  contempt- 

While  he  remained  in  the  utmoft  ftate  of  per- 
plexity about  fettling  the  young  nobleman's 
houfhold,.  his  friend  Scipio  arrived  from  the  Wef£ 
Indies.  As  he  had  had  good  fuccefs,  and  returned 
with  a  confxderable  fum  of  money,  befides  alk 
forts  of  rich,  merchandize,  fo  he  intended  to  em- 
bark once  more  for  that  part  of  the  globe.  Git 
Bias,  however,  told  him  that  nothing  in  the 
world  would  be  more  improper,  becaufe  he  could 
provide  for  hfm  in  Spain,  and*  his  propofal  was 
accepted  by  Scipio,  who  preferred"  his  native 
country  to  all  others.  Accordingly  he  was  made 
H  5  valet 
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valet  de  chambre  to  the  young  nobleman,  in 
which  ftation  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  fo  much 
integrity,  that  every  one  approved  of  his  pru- 
dent conduct.  The  minifter  finding  that  his 
adopted  Ton  made  great  progrefs  in  his  learn- 
ing, procured  for  him  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  foon  after  got  him  married  to  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Caftile,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
richeft  noblemen  in  Spain. 

This  match  was  brought  about  by  that  in- 
Jiuence  which  an  upftart  minifter  is  at  all  times 
fure  to  have  over  the  anticnt  nobility,  and  as 
foon  as  every  thing  was  fettled,  Gil  Bias  was 
told  that  the  king  had  for  his  many  fervices 
received  him  in  the  rank  of  a  gentleman.  In 
vain  did  he  plead  the  obfeurity  of  his  birth, 
for  the  minifter  told  him  that  the  honourable 
offices  in  which  he  had  been  employed  took  off 
all  imputations  of  that  nature.  Having  received 
the  patent  he  went  to  the  proper  office  where  it 
was  regiftered  in  form,  and  thus  our  adventurer 
was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  grandees 
of  Spain,  without  having  fo  much  as  afked  for 
it.  Such  are  the  various  revolutions  that  often 
take  place  at  court,  but  fure  no  man  would  wifh 
to  enjoy  them  at  the  expence  of  honour  and  con- 
ference, while  he  has  an  eafy  independant  in- 
come to  repofe  himfelf  on  in  the  country.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  worft  part  of  our  heroes  cha- 
racter, who  feemed  at  that  time  to  have  forgot 
the  prifon  of  Segovia;  but  who  can  account 
for  all  the  changes  of  fortune,  when  too  often 
it  involves  its  favourites  in  ruin. 

Gil  Bias  thus  a  nobleman  was  courted  by  all 
his  old  acquaintance,  and  among  the  reft  was 
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the  poet  Fabricius.  He  had  not  feen  the  poet 
for  fome  time,  but  flill  imagined  that  he  was 
regaling  himfelf  on  the  fortune  that  had  been 
left  him  by  the  generous  Spanifh  nobleman,  who 
took  him  under  his  protection  in  confequence 
of  his  play  having  been  condemned  by  the  pub- 
lic. Fabricius  did  not  leave  him  long  in  fuf- 
pence,  but  told  him  that  his  patrons  whole  eftet'e 
had  been  feized  by  the  king,  fo  that  he  was  left 
to^fbrve  unlefs  fome  pamphlets  which  he  had 
Hi  the  prefs  would  fell. 

Gil.  Bias  faw  his  unhappy  fituation  and  told 
him  that  he  would  provide  him  the  place  of  a 
clerk  in  one  of  the  public  offices,  but  the  poet 
who  was  quite  a  flave  to  the  mufes  told  our  ad- 
venturer that  nothing  could  fo  much  degrade 
his  character.  He  added,  that  the  minifter  would 
foon  be  out  of  place,  but  the  fons  of  Apollo 
never  could.  He  told  our  adventurer  that  he 
had  heard  fome  ftrange  ftories,  and  that  if  he  had 
any  intention  of  efcaping,  to  avoid  making  a 
fecond  vifit  to  Segovia,  it  would  be  much  for 
his  intereft  to  do  it  as  foon  as  poffible. 

It  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  Gil  Bias  who 
had  been  fo  long  converfant  with  courts  was 
affe&ed  with  this  news,  and  upon  further  en- 
quiry he  found  that  what  Fabricius  told  him  was 
not  groundlefs.  The  houfe  of  Auftria  hnd 
found  a  moft  powerful  party  in  Spain,  and  by 
their  intrigues  the  Catalonians  had  been  induced 
to  rebel  againft  the  government.  The  minifter 
found  that  all  the  blame  was  laid  upon  him,  and 
one  day  calling  Gil  Bias  into  his  clofet,  he  told 
him  that  the  queen  was  his  enemy,  and  that  it 

would 
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would  be  difficult  for  him  to  maintain  his  ground 
much  longer. 

This  happened  juft  as  he  foretold,  for  the 
Portuguefe  who  were  at  that  time  fubiecl  to  the 
Spaniih  nation,  no  fooner  heard  of  the  revolt 
of  the  Catalonians  than  tbey  all  took  to  arms 
and  afferted  that  independancy  of  which  they 
had  been  too  long  deprived  by  lawlefs  power. 
The  queen  of  Spain  who  hated  the  minifterr 
was  at  the  bottom  of  all  thefe  ichemes,  and 
fhe  having  made  the  king  fenftble  that  the  mi- 
ni iler  had  impofed  on  himr  that  nobleman  with 
all  thofe  belonging  to  him  were  immediately  dif- 
graced. 

In  vain  did'  the  mkiiftep  profefs  his  inno- 
cence; in  vain  did' he  deiire  an  interview  with 
his  fovereign;  the  royal  ear  was  deaf  to  his  in- 
treaties,  and  every  avenue  denied  him  admit- 
tance. Finding  every  thing  loft,  he  ordered  a 
large  fire  to  be  made  in  which  he  burnt  all  fuch. 
papers  as  he  thought  could  in  the  leaft  injure. 
h.m  with  his  (bvereign,  and  having  packed  up 
his  goods  he  fet  out  for  the  place  of  his  exile 
in  fuch  a  dejecled  manner  as  can  only  be  felt 
by  thofe  whofe  emulous  views  have  foared  beyond! 
the  bounds  of  prudence^  Indeed  there  are  few 
perfons  except  dependants  who  deplore  the  fall 
of  an  abandoned  minifter,  for  every  thing  bad  is 
laid  to  his  charge.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  when  we  confider  the  different  paffions.  of 
men.  There  is  not  perhaps  any  inftancc  ia 
the  world  of  a  great  minifters  ac"ring  with  that 
impartiality  which  conftitutes  the  character 
of   an   honeft   man.      Blinded   by   power   they 
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confider  themfelves  upon  the  higheft  pinacle  of 
honour,  and  that  nothing  can  ftrike  at  the  balls 
of  that  foundation  on  which  they  ftandj  but  no 
fooner  does  the  wheel  of  fortune  turn  about 
than  they  are  the  moft  miferabie  creatures  in  the 
univerfe,  becaufe  they  are  not  able  to  bring  their 
minds  down  to  their  circumftances,  nor  to  fub- 
rait  to  the  pleafures  of  a  private  life. 

Gil  Bias  was  one  of  thofe  who  attended  the 
minifter  to  his  place  of  exile,  and  they  had  not 
been  long  there  when  the  minifters  lady  who 
had  been  treated  with  the  utmoft  abufe  at  Ma- 
drid came  to  them  in  order  to  condole  with  her 
hufband.  She  found  him  finking  under  the  fe- 
vered degree  of  melancholy,  and  to  add  to  his 
affliction  me  told  him  that  all  mouths  were 
opened  againft  him.  This  was  more  than  he 
could  bear,  for  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  End  our- 
felves  careffed  as  the  fountains  of  power  to  day^ 
and  to  morrow  counted  as  one  of  the  offscouring 
of  the  human  race.  He  gradually  funk  under 
his  melancholy,,  and  finding  his  end  approaching,. 
he  fent  for  two  notaries  to  make  his  will.  Here 
the  notaries  performed  their  taflc  with  the  ftricleft 
fidelity,  and  having  received  their  wages  went 
away,  but  fcarce  were  ihey  gone  when  two  phy- 
fkians  were  called  for  who  acted,  on  the  fame 
principles  as  thofe  lard  down  by  the  celebrated 
doclor  Sangradov 

.Every  thing  fucceeded  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected and  the  once  great  but  now  defpifed  mi- 
nifter fell  a  facrifice,,  partly  to  his.  own  melan.- 
choly  and  partly  to  their  ignorant  prefcriptions.. 
All  his  domeftics  lamented  him  with  tears  of 
unaffe&ed  farrow,  for  whatever  might  have  been 
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his  chara&er  as  a  minifter,  vet  he  was  a  good 
matter.  The  funeral  obfequies  were  performed 
without  ceremony,  and  when  the  will  was 
opened  it  was  found  that  he  had  left  feveral 
legacies  to  his  domeftics,  who  were  to  go  to 
Madrid  in  order  to  receive  the  money.  They 
all  fet  out  except  Gil  Bias,  who  being  feized 
with  a  violent  fever  was  for  fome  time  confined 
to  his  room.  During  that  melancholy  feafoa 
he  was  attended  by  a  Dominican  friar,  who  or- 
dered him  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  a  convent,  a  propofal  he  would  have  com- 
plied with  had  not  Scipio  difluaded  him  from  it. 
Accordingly  our  adventurer  attended  by  Scipio 
fet  out  for  Madrid,  where  he  received  the  legacy 
left  him,  and  as  he  was  now  thoroughly  weaned 
from  courts,  where  he  had  feen  too  much  du- 
plicity, he  refolved  to  return  to  the  place  which 
he  had  left,  and  which  he  could  enjoy  in  inno- 
cence. 

Accordingly  he  fet  out  for  the  place,  and  in 
his  way  thither  vifited  his  friend  Don  Alphonfo, 
who  received  him  with  every  mark  of  refpeft. 
From  thence  he  proceeded  to  his  own  eftate, 
where  he  found  every  thing  proper  for  his  re- 
ception, and  refolved  to  fpend  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  retirement,  without  ever  entering 
into  the  marriage  ftate. 

But  he  had  not  been  long  there  when  he 
found  that  there  was  a  young  gentUman  in  the 
fame  neighbourhood  who  had  a  moft  beloved 
fitter  unmarried.  It  was  not  long  before  Gil 
Bias  get  acquainted  with  this  young  lady,  and 
jn  consequence  thereof  they  were  married.  A 
circumftance  that  forced  him  for  ever  far  from 
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courts,  and  made  him  in  love  with  thofe  inno- 
cent pleafures  which  cannot  be  enjoyed  any 
where  but  in  the  country.  Such  were  the  ad- 
ventures of  Gil  Bias,  and  it  mull  be  acknow- 
ledged that  they  exhibit  a  frriking  pidure  of 
human  nature.  Upon  the  whole,  the  reader  is 
defired  to  attend  to  this  narrative  and  compare 
it  with  what  he  has  read  concerning  the  man- 
ners and  cuftoms  of  Spain,  after  which  he  will- 
not  find  much  fault  with  it. 


4*> 
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THE 

FEMALE     QJJIXOTE, 

O  R    T  H  E 

ADVENTURES 

O  F 

ARABELLA. 


THIS  novel  is.  the  produ&ion  of  the  cele- 
brated Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox,  a  lady  who 
has  long  been  an  ornament  to  the  literary  world. 
The  defign  was  much  the  fame  with  that  which 
Cervantes  had  in  view  when  he  wrote  his  cele- 
brated Don  Quixotte,  purely  to  ftrike  at  the 
root  of  a  perverted  education.  Arabella,  the 
heroine  of  this  work  ij  reprefented:  as  brought  up 
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f n  the  country,  and  having  a  romantic  turn  of 
mind,  became  To  much  intoxicated  with  reading 
romances,  that  every  man  fhe  faw  on  horfe  back, 
was  a  knight,  and  every  farm-houfe  a  cattle. 
At  laft  fhe  is  partly  by  accident  and  partly  by 
proper  adv  ice,  brought  back  to  reafon,  and  be- 
comes an  honour  to  her  family.  Such  is  the 
fubjeel  matter  of  this  novel  ;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  incidents  contained  in  it  will  make  a 
very  lafting  impreflion  on  the  minds  of  young 
readers.  Arabella  was  the  only  daughter  of  a 
celebrated  marquis,  who,  having,  in  confeqtience 
of  a  change  that  took  place  in  the  miniftry, 
been  turned  out  of  his  place  at  court  retired  to 
the  country  in  difguft  where  he  married  a  young 
lady,  who  died  a  few  days  after  the  birth.  o£  ous 
heroine. 


Arabella,  when  about  four  years  of  age,  wa* 
taken  from  the  woman  by  her  father,  who  taught 
her  to  read  and  write,  it  being  to  him  rather  an 
amufement  than  a  task,  and  as  her  genius  was 
lively,  (o  when  fhe  had  received  inftruclions,  (he 
was  fure  to  retain  them  in  her  memory.  As 
fhe  grew  up  fhe  difcovered  fuch  fweetnefs  of 
temper,  and  had  fuch  an  engaging  appearance, 
that  every  one  who  faw  her  admired  her.  But 
unfortunately  her  mother  had  left  in  her  clofet 
a  large  collection  of  wild  romances,  fuch  as. 
Caffandra,  Cleopatra,  &c.  which  the  young  lady 
read  at  her  leifure  hours,  and  a&uaUy  imbibed, 
the  fpirit  of  them. 
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The  wild  incredible  accounts  of  giants,  in- 
chanted  caftles,  and  magic  charms,  filled  her  I 
head  with  fuch  notions,  that  fhe  almoft  began  to 
fancy  herfelf  in  fairy  land.  In  this  fhe  was  not 
a  little  ftrengthened  by  her  confiant  refidence  in 
the  country,  where  fhe  feldom  faw  much  com*- 
pany,  for  her  father,  becaufe  he  had  been  dif- 
carded,  had  the  utmoft  averiion  to  ever  going 
iiear  the  court.  In  this  manner  fhe  lived  till  fhe 
was  in  the  feventeenth  year  of  her  age,  and  fo 
extremely  beautiful,  that  fhe  began  to  imagine 
that  it  wTould  be  impoflible  to  conceal  her 
charms,  fo  as  to*  prevent  herfelf  from  being  ad- 
mired by  all  that  knew  her. 

Mr.  Hervy,  a  young  gentlemare,  happening  tc* 
come  down  to  the  country  from  London,  on  a 
virlt  to  a  friend,  faw  our  heroine  one  Sunday 
at  church,  and  as  he  had  never  feen  any  object 
io  beautiful,  before  he  went  out  of  the  church, 
when  the  fervice  was  over,  he  refolvcd  to  offer  her 
fei's  hand;,  but  no  fooner  had  he  feen  the  fplendidJ 
equipage  that  attended  her,,  than  he  was  afraid  to> 
advance,  and  he  returned  home  to  the  houfe 
of  his  friend.  His  friend  teld  him  that  as  the 
young  lady  had  been  kept  in  a  continual  ftate 
of  confinement,  and  had  never  had  a  lover,  fo 
he  doubted  not  but  fhe  would  accept  of  the  firft 
that  offered. 

During  a  whole  week,  Mr.  Hervy  employed 
himfelf  in  projecting  a  thoufand  fchemes,  in  or- 
der to  procure  an  interview  with  Arabella,  who 
for  her  part  had  taken  fo  much  notice  of  him, 
that  in  the  true  ftile  of  romance,  ihe  gave  or- 
ders, that  if  the  knight  fhould  attempt  to  fend 
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any  letters  or  meflagcs  flic  was  not  to  receive 
thrui. 

Lucy,  the  waiting  maid  of  Arabella,  had  a* 
brother,  a  young  farmer,  in  the  fame  neighbour- 
hood, and  Mr.  Hervy  meeting  her  at  his  houfe, 
propofed  giving  her  a  couple  of  guineas  to  carry 
a  letter  to  her  miftrefs.  This  was  the  firft  bribe 
that  had  ever  been  offered  her,  and  for  fome 
time  (he  refufed  to  comply,  but  at  laft  the  fight 
of  the  money  overpowered  her,  and  (he  yielded 
to  the  force  of  the  temptation. 

This  letter  Lucy  kept  fome  days  in  her  pocket 
without  opening  it,  but  at  laft  delivered  it  to- 
iler miftrefs,  who  opening  itr  asked  her  how  (he 
had  the  prefumption  to  difobey  her  commands. 
The  poor  girl  was  forry  for  what  fhe  had  done,, 
but  recalling  kherfelf  fhe  asked  a  thoufand  par- 
dons, which  had  fuch.  an  effect  on  the  tender- 
hearted Arabella,  that  (he  forgave  ber  o»  condi- 
tion of  her  carrying  it  back.  This  fhe  promifed 
to  do ;  and  giving  it  to  Mr.  Hervy,  whom  (he 
met  at  her  brother's  houfe,  he  opened  it  in  rap- 
tures, not  doubting  but  it  was  an  anfwer  to  his,. 
but  how  great  was  iurprize  when  he  found  it 
was  his  own  letter. 

Lucy,  upon  her  return  to  Arabella,  told  her 
ini  what  manner  Mr.  Hervy  had  behaved,  and  fhe: 
being  afraid  he  would  kill  himfelf,  like  the  other 
heroes  of  romance,  ordered  her  maid  to  write 
him  a  letter  in  her  name,  commanding  him  to 
live,  upon  condition  that  he  never  interrupted 
her  any  more.  This  letter  Lucy  carried  to  her. 
brother,  who,  being  curious  to  know  the  con- 
tents, broke  it  open,  and  declared  he  had  never. 
feca  fuch  vile  nonfcnfLcai  ftuffin  hi*  life.    From 
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that. time  Lucy  was  ordered  to  discontinue  her 
vifits,  and  Mr.  Hervy,  who  had  given  up  all 
thoughts  of  Arabella,  refolved  to  return  to 
London. 

But  one  morning  as  flie  was  riding  out  to  take 
the  air,  in  one  of  the  fields,  he  happened  to  fee 
her,  and  being  well  mounted,  rode  up  to  her. 
As  (he  doubted  not  but  he  was  a  knight,  who  had 
formed  a  defign  to  feize  her  perfon,  (he  fcreamed 
out  in  the  moft  terrible  manner. 

The  fervants,  who  imagined  that  he  was  a 
highwayman  with  piflols,  flood  back,  nor  had 
they  courage  to  advance  j  upon  which  the  lady 
called  them  traitors,  who  had  come  out  with  an 
intent  to  betray  her.  This  reproach  ftung  them 
to  the  quick,  and  as  Mr.  Hervy  did  not  prefent 
a  piftol  they  rode  up  to  him,  and  dragged  him 
off  his  horfe.  As  he  was  not  confcious  of  hav- 
ing given  any  offence  to  the  lady,  he  told  the 
fervants  that  they  were  a  pack  of  rafcals ;  upon 
which  Arabella  called  him  the  moft  perfidious 
man,  and  bid  him  firft  deliver  up  his  arms, 
and  then  retire  to  fome  foreign  country,  there  to 
make  atonement  for  his  crimes.  Mr.  Hervy, 
who  did  not  comprehend  one  word  fhe  faid,  im- 
puted the  whole  to  her  Simplicity  ;  and  then, 
under  pretence  that  he  was  wanted  to  tranfact 
fome  'bufmefs,  left  the  country  and  fet  out  for 
London.  Soon  after  this  affair,  her  father  had 
taken  a  young  fellow,  a  gardner,  into  his  fervice, 
who  was  extremely  handfome,  and  as  he  had 
been  in  feveral  noblemens  families  he  had  ac- 
quired fomething  of  a  polite  air,  to  which  the 
country  ruilics  are  commosly  Grangers. 

Arabella 
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Arabella  could  not  help  taking  notice  of  this 
young  fellow,  and  told  Lucy  that  fhe  was  fure 
he  was  fome  great  prince,  who  from  motives  of 
Jove  to  her,  had  difguifed  himfelf  in  that  humble 
manner.  The  waiting  maid  anfwered  that  fhe 
never  thought  him  any  thing  more  than  a  gar- 
dener, but  now  as  her  lady  had  difcovered  his 
real  quality,  fhe  did  not  doubt  but  fhe  was  right 
in  the  conjecture.  One  day  while  fhe  and  her 
maid  were  walking  in  the  garden,  in  order  to 
difcover  whether  he  had  written  or  carved  her 
name  on  the. bark  of  the  trees,  they  heard  a  great 
<noife,  and  going  up  to  the  place  from  whence  -it 
proceeded,  faw  the  head  gardener,  with  a  flick 
in  his  hand,  beating  poor  Edward,  the  fup- 
pofed  knight,  in  the  mofl  unmerciful  manner. 
The  lady  commanded  him  to  defrft.  She  then 
asked  the  gardener  what  the  young  gentleman 
had  done,  and  whether  he  knew  his  flation  and 
condition  ?  The  gardener  told  her  that  his  fla- 
tion was  no  better  than  himfelf,  a. labourer,  but 
as  for  his  condition  it  was  very  bad,  for  he  was 
a  thief.  He  added  that  he  had  detected  him  in 
flealing  carp  out  of  the  fifh-pond,  and  if  her 
ladyfhip  had  not  come  up  he  would  have  given 
him  a  mofl  hearty  drubbing.  Arabella's  face 
was  covered  with  blufhes,  fhe  retired  with  her 
iinaid,  but  flill  continued  to  believe  that  he  was 
was  fome  prince,  who  had  come  from  the  ut- 
moft  corner  of  the  earth,  to  behold  her  more  than 
<aptivating  charms.  Sodifordered  was  her  mind 
'"by  reading  romances. 

One  day  her  father  took  her  into  her  clofer, 
and  told  her,  that  her  coufin,  Mr.  Glanville, 
swas  jufl  Feturned  from  his  travels,  and  that  he 
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to  introduce  him  to  her  as  a  lover.  As 
Arabella  had  no  notion  of  parents  prescribing 
for  their  children  in  the  article  of  marriage,  fhe 

■  told  him  fhe  would  give  him  an  anfwer  ne*t 
flay,  which  fhe  did  ;  but  before  that  time  fhe 
went  to  confult  her  romances,  in  the  fame  man- 

~rrer  as  lawyers  do  their  books  of  cafes  adjudged. 
She  told  him  that  in  all  things  neceflary  fhe 
would  be  ready  to  obey  her  father,  but  as  fhe- 
•had  never  read  of  any  heroine  who  confulted  the 
intention  of  her  parents,  fhe  would  take  care  to 
ad~t  in  a  proper  manner.  The  marquis  did  not 
comprehend  what  fhe  meant.  But  as  he  did  not 
fee  how  any  wrong  conclufion  could  be  drawn 
from  her  words,  he  faid  nothing,  but  retired  to 
his  chamber.  While  fhe  and  her  woman  were 
walking  together  next  day  in  the  garden,  they 
were  met  by  the  marquis  and  Mr.  Glanville, 
and  the  young  gentleman,  confiftant  with  the 
rules  of  true  politelefs,  approached  to  falute 
his    coufin. 

This,  however,  was  confidered  by  her  as  an 
unpardonable  affront,  for  her  romances  had 
taught  her  to  believe  that  no  knight  was  to  ap- 
proach his  miftrefs  till  he  had  fought  feveratf 
battles  in  vindication  of  her  honour. 

Next  day  Mr.  Glanville  was  defire<l  'by  the 
marquis  to  wait  upon  Arabella,  -but  when  he 
came  into  her  chamber  he  found  her  dreffing, 
and  turning  to  him  fhe  bid  him  go  and  learn  the 
■rules  of  knight-errantry,  before  he  prefumed 
again  to  approach  a  lady.  She  faid  there  was 
not  an  inftance  in  all  the  books  fhe  had  read., 
of  a  knight,  unlefs  he  was  a  rambler,  pre- 
suming to  make  love,  01  declare  a  paffion  for  a 
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hdy  till  he  had  killed  feveral  other  knights  in 
vindication  of  her  honour  ;  and  going  out  of  the 
room  rcnde  him  a  fignal  not  to  follow  her. 

Mr.  GlanviJle  flood  for   fome  time  in  amaze, 
but  retiring  to  his  clofet  he  fat  down  to  confider 
whether  his  coufin's  brain  was  not  turned,  and 
in  the  mean  time  he  received  a  letter  from  Ara» 
bella,  written  in  the  moft  romantic  ftrain.    From 
the  whole  of  the  cpiflle  he  began  to  imagine  that 
ihe  was  only  in  jefl,  and    therefore  going  again 
to  her  chamber,  he  demanded  admittance.     Ara- 
bella, however,  remained  obflinate,  upon  which 
he  went   away,  telling  her,   in  a  jocular  tone, 
that  he  would  be   revenged  on  her.     She  heard 
his  words   with   terror,  but  as  fhe  did    not   fo 
much  as  underhand    any  thing  jocular,  ihe  be- 
gan  to  apprehend  that  like  a  true  knight-errant, 
he  refolv.d  to  take  her  away  by  force.     All   the 
horrors  of  her  imagination  were  now  wound   up 
to  the  higheft  pitch.     She  recollected  the  dread- 
ful adventures  that  fhe  had  read  in  her  romances, 
and  every  image  that  preiented  itfelf  to  her  view 
appeared  a  knight  in  armour,  come  to  carry  her 
off  to  fome  inchantcd  cattle. 

For   fome  rime    ihe  entertained   thoughts  of 
communicating  her  iufpicions  to  her  father,  but 
as  fhe  knew  that  he  had  laid  the  moil  abfolute 
commands  upon  her,    (he   was  more  perplexed 
than  ever.     At  lail  fhe  refolved  to  fave  herfelf  by 
flight,  but  then  fhe  could  not  find   a  precedent 
in  all  her  books  of  chivalry,  ihe  was   again   re- 
duced to  a  dreadful  dilemma.     In  this  unhappy 
and    anxious    irate   fhe   remained    a   whole  day, 
every  moment  apprehending  herfelf  in  danger,  and 
*vifhing  that   fome  knight  would  come  to  her 
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relief,  for  (he  doubted  not  but  the  firfl  perfons 
that  entered  would  be  Tome  ruffians  employed  by 
her  brother,  who  with  magic  fpells  would  take 
her  away  and  transform  her  into  fome  other 
being. 

While  (he  was  ruminating  on  thefe  things* 
fhe  was  informed  that  her  father -was  taken  ex- 
tremely ill,  and  filial  duty  led  her  immediately 
to  his  chamber.  She  entered  his  room  and  ap- 
proached his  bed  with  her  eyes  fwimming  with 
tears,  and  reflecting  on  the  ftep  fhe  had  purpofed 
to  take,  me  began  to  condemn  herfelf  in  the 
bighefr.  terms.  Mr.Glanville  was  then  {landing 
at  fome  diftance,  which  Arabella  feeing,  fhe 
bbifhed  tnoft  feniibly,  and  finding  that  her  fa- 
ther's diforder  did  not  appear  to  be  dangerous, 
ihe  took  the  firfl:  opportunity  of  retiring  to 
her  chamber.  But  juft  as  fhe  was  going  out, 
Mr,  Glanville  turned  to  her  and  faid,  he  hoped 
that  fhe  was  not  going  to  carry  the  joke  to  an 
extravagant  length. 

To  this  £hc  anfwered  that  he  might  think 
himfelf  extremely  happy  that  fhe  had  treated  him 
with  fo  much  lenity,  after  he  had  tranfgrefied  in 
fo  flagrant  a  manner;  and  that  if  her  father's 
illnefs  did  not  prevent- her,  ihe  would  make  him 
feel  the  weight  of  her  fevereft  difpleafu re.  Mr. 
Glanville  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  fuch 
expreflions,  or  whether  fhe  was  in  jeft  or  earned, 
defired  to  know  what  offence  he  had  com- 
mitted ;  me  anfwered  that  he  had  not  only 
made  a  declaration  of  his  paffion  in  an  improper 
manner,  but  that  he  had  alfo  contrary  to  her  or- 
ders, appeared  in  her  prefence  after  he  had  been 
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reprcmanded  and   told    never  to   be  feen  there 
ao\un. 

All  her  words  feemed  fo  unintelligible  to 
Glanville  that  he  was  in  amaze,  and  although 
he  made  feveral  attempts  to  carry  on  the  con- 
versation a  little  farther,  yet  fuch  was  her  attach- 
ment to  what  fhe  had  read  in  her  books,  that 
nothing  would  fatisfy  her  but  his  immediate  de- 
parture from  her  prefence.  This  he  promifed  to 
comply  with,  upon  condition  that  fhe  would 
forgive 'him,  but  flic  told  him  that  time  and  re- 
pentance alone  would  be  able  to  procure  her  for- 
givenefs.  That  it  was  not  proper  for  ladies  to 
forgive  knights,  who  acled  inconfiftent  with  the 
rules  of  chivalry,  and  therefore  without  fpeaking 
one  word  more,  fhe  retired  to  her  clofet. 

The  marquis  being  pretty  well  recovered,  de- 
fired  his  nephew  to  walk  a  little  with  him  next 
morning  in  the  garden,  which  he  promifed  to 
do,  but  before  the  time  arrived  the  young  gen- 
tleman was  gone.  The  marquis  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  this  ffrange  adventure,  and 
while  he  was  ruminating  on  it  he  received  a 
letter  from  his  nephew,  informing  him  that  he 
had  left  his  houfe  becaufe  lady  Arabella  had 
commanded  him.  The  marquis  flew  into  a 
mod  violent  rage,  and  accufed  his  daughter  in 
the  highefr.  terms,  while  fhe  who  imagined  that 
the  young  lover  had  laid  violent  hands  on  him- 
felf,  declared  to  her  father  that  fhe  had  given 
him  no  orders  for  that  purpofe.  He  then  or- 
dered her  to  write  to  her  coufin,  which  fhe 
did,  and  having  finifhed  her  letter  in  the  true 
flile  of  romance,  her  father  took  it  to  read, 
and   declared   it  was  the  molt  arrant  nonfenfe 

he 
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he  had  ever  feen.  He  a(ked  her  who  -had  taught 
her  to  write  in  that  ftile,  and  being  informed 
that  it  was  her  beloved  romances,  he  fwore  that 
they  mould  be  all  inftantly  configned  to  the 
flames.  Meflages  were  fent  to  overtake,  if 
poflible  the  young  gentleman,  and  bring  him 
back,  which  they  did  to  the  no  fmall  joy  of  the 
marquis,  who  laid  every  thing  he  couJd  in 
order  to  apologize  for  the  ftrange  conduct  of  his 
daughter. 

As  the  marquis  was  extremely  uneafy  on  ac- 
count of  his  daughters  behaviour,  and  not  know- 
ing what  apology  to  make,  he  defired  him  once 
more  to  wait  upon  her,  all  which  he  willingly 
complied  with,  though  from  his  former  recep- 
tion he  had  no  great  reafon  to  form  the  moil 
f anguine  hopes.  When  he  came  to  the  door  of 
her  apartment,  fhe  told  her  maid  to  inform  him 
that  fhe  was  indifpofed,  and  confequently  could 
not  admit  him,  f.pon  which  he  retired  not  doubt- 
ing but  he  mould  fee  her  at  fupper,  which  he 
did,  and  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
There  was  fuch  a  langour  in  her  countenance, 
that  Mr.  -Gl anvil le  could  not  help  gazing  on 
her  charms  now  in  a  manner  irrefiitible,  and 
they  feemed  to  be  heightened  and  fet  off  by  a 
double  luftre,  in  conlequence  of  the  apparent 
affliction  fhe  laboured  under. 

When  fupper  was  over  {he  would  have  retired, 
but  the  marquis  who  had  fome  papers  to  look 
over  in  his  clofet  defired  her  to  remain  and  en- 
tertain her  coufin  till  his  return. 

Her  father's  commands  made  her  hlufh  with 
the  utmoft  degree  of  anger,  which  her  coufin 
taking  notice  of  told  her  that  he  could  not  con- 
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celve  what  reafon  he  had  given  her  to  treat  him 
in  fo  cruel  a  manner.  To  this  fhe  anfwered, 
that  he  mull  be  very  ftupid,  indeed,  not  to  re- 
member that  he  had  declared  he  loved  her. 
44  And  pray,  madam,"  faid  he  "  was  it  a  crime 
44  to  fay  that  1  loved  the  moft  amiable  woman 
"  in  the  world?" — 44  Yes,  fir,"  anfwered  {he, 
"  it  was  a  crime  in  you  to  tell  me  that  you 
"  loved  me;  nay,  it  is  an  unpardonable  crime, 
44  and  the  laft  thing  that  ever  I  would  forgive." 
44  But  cuflom,"  anfwered  Glanville,  4t  rules 
44  every  thing,  and  I  know  that  no  ladies,  let 
<c  their  (rations  be  ever  fo  elevated,  would  con- 
44  fider  it  as  a  crime  in  me  to  tell  them  I  loved 
"  them,  fo  as  my  profeflions  were  honourable." 

44  I  know  not  what  you  call  honourable," 
faid  Arabella,  "  nor  who  the  ladies  are  to  whom 
44  you  are  pleafed  to  allude;  but  I  am  fure  there 
<4  is  not  a  fimilar  inftance  either  in  CafTandra 
"  or  Cleopatra,  of  a  lady  hearing  a  knight  de- 
"  clare  that  he  loves  her  without  banifhing  him 
44  from  her  prefence." 

Glanville  who  was  quite  impatient,  told  her 
that  fuch  notions  were  now  utterly  exploded, 
and  that  they  never  had  any  exifrence  except 
in  the  brains  of  poets  and  romantic  writers,  and 
that  the  world  was  altogether  changed  fince 
thefe  books  were  written.  To  this  Arabella 
asreed,  that  if  the  world  was  altered  it  was  not 
for  the  better,  for  the  ladies  whofe  actions  were 
recorded  ii\  thofe  books,  were  as  virtuous  as 
any  could  poflibly  be  in  the  prefent  age.  She 
concluded  by  telling  him,  that  great  men  never 
obtained  petmiflion  to  wait  on  ladies  till  they 
had  killed  federal  knights  who  would  have  at- 
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tempted  their  chaftity,  and  then  It  was  that 
they  were  allowed  to  approach  their  miftrefles 
with  humility. 

Her  converfation  was  interrupted  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  marquis,  who  coming  in  at  that 
inilant,  defired  her  to  withdraw;  a  circum- 
fiance  that  gave  her  the  utmoir  pieafure,  becaute 
fhe  began  to  think  that  (he  had  treated  her  cou- 
fin  in  too  condefcending  a  manner.  As  Mr. 
Glanville  was  really  enamoured  of  her,  he  could 
not  help  lamenting  that  a  mind  endowed  with 
fo  many  excellent  qualities,  mould  have  been 
perverted  by  reading  bad  books,  but  flill  he  was 
loth  to  communicate  what  he  knew  to  her  fa- 
ther. 

For  fome  weeks  Gtanville  remained  at  thc- 
caftle  of  the  marquis  without  any  apparent  view 
of  making  the  leaft  impreilion  on  the  mind  of 
his  beloved  Arabella,  who  ftill  continued  to  tell 
him  that  nothing  lefs  than  the  fincereft  re- 
pentance, and  the  utmoft  efforts  of  his  cou- 
rage couM  ever  entitle  him  to  her  pardon.  Mr. 
Glanville  told  her  that  fuch  notions  were  alto- 
gether inconfiftent  with  what  he  had  either  read 
or  feen,  upon  which  file  upbraided  him  with 
fpending  his  time  on  wfelefs  ftudies;  whilft  he 
might  have  improved  his  mind  to  the  greateft 
advantage,  by  the  perufal  of  thofe  books.  Upon 
that  he  promifed  to  become  her  pupil,  and  fhe 
was  fo  much  over-joyed  to  think  that  fhe  mould 
have  it  in  her  power  to  inftrudt.  one  more  for 
the  honourable  employment  of  a  knight-errant, 
that  fhe  ordered  her  maid  to  bring  the  books  and 
lay  them  down  before  him. 

I  3  The 
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The  appearance  of  fo  many  formidable  vo- 
lumes, which  would  have  required  more  time 
ior  the  perufal  than  all  the  clafiic  authors  put 
together,  was  too  fhocking  for  Mr.  Glanville 
to  bear;  and  yet  he  was  afraid  to  mention  his 
intention  to  his  coufin,  whofe  notions  he  now 
began  to  confider  as  truly  romantic,  fie  begged 
that  (he  would  point  out  what  particular  paflages 
fhe  would  have  him  to  read,  for  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  go  over  the  whole.  This  fhe  con- 
ferred to  do,  but  when  (he  had  pointed  to  them, 
he  declared  that  he  was  not  able  to  read  fo  many 
pages,  nor  had  he  any  inclination  to  do  it,  efpe- 
cially  as  the  fubjecl:  was  all  one  and  the  fame 
thing.  He  pretended,  however,  to  read  one 
paflage,  and  told  her  it  was  extremely  beautiful, 
but  when  (he  began  to  interrogate  him  concern- 
ing the  particular  parts  of  it,  (he  found  he  had 
been  only  deceiving  her,  which  awakened  her 
refentment  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  (he  looked  upon 
herfelf  as  only  duped  by  him.  Silence,  rage,, 
and  every  other  difagreeable  pafTion  took  place 
in  her  mind;  ihe  looked  on  herfelf  as  one  whom 
her  coufin  had  made  an  object  of  ridicule,  and 
therefore  ordered  him  that  inftant  to  depart  from 
her  chamber. 

It  was  in  vain  to  difpute,  for  Glanville  feeing 
himfelf  condemned  a  fecond  time  was  not  al- 
lowed to  make  any  reply.  It  is  true  he  attempt- 
ed to  fpeak  to  her  in  order  to  vindicate  himfelf, 
but  no  iboner  had  fhe  heard  him  utter  the  firft 
fentence  than  (he  burft  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
and  told  him  he  was  more  perfidious  than  any 
knight  (he  had  ever  read  of.     She  curfed    her 
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cruel  deftiny,  which  had  expofed'  her  to  the  con- 
tempt of  fuch  a  man,  who  had  not  one  fparlc 
of  honour  remaining  in  him.  His  prefence  me 
faid  was  a  torment  to  her,  for  he  was  loft  to  all 
fenfe  of  virtue  who  could  not  imbibe  the  di- 
vine and  enlivening  fentiments -contained  in  her 
favourite  books.  Glanville  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire, which  he  did,  but  not  till-in  his  own  mind 
he  had  beftowed  a  thoufand  curfes  on  thofe  vile 
romances,  that  are  compiled  for  no  other  pur- 
pole  than  to  make  ignorant  girls  believe  in 
witchcraft,  and  that  in  confequence  of  fome- 
thing  called  magic,  the  order  of  nature  itfelf 
could  be  fet  afide.  He  wifhed  that  forne  per- 
fons  of  good  fenfe  and  real  prudence  had  been 
made  choice  of  to  fuperintend  her  education; 
for  although  the  marquis,  her  father,  had  taught 
her  all  that  was  ufeful,  yet  he  fincerely  believed 
that  he  had  never  feen  thofe  pernicious  books  by 
which  her  mind  had  been  led  oft"  from  the  real 
inveftigation  of  truth. 

Mr.  Glanville,  who  began  to  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  ever  obtaining  his  coufin,  took  a 
folitary  walk  in  the  garden,  where  he  was  foon 
after  joined  by  the  marquis,  and  to  whom  he 
related  the  whole  of  the  converfation  that  had 
palled  between  him  and  his  coufin  ;  adding, 
that  he  was  again  banifhed  from  her  prefence. 
The  marquis  fmiled,  and  told  him  that  he  would 
make  all  things  agreeable  to  him,  upon  which 
he  went  to  his  daughter's  apartments  and  found 
her  drowned  in  tears.  He  afked  her  the  reafon 
of  being  fo  much  afflicted,  and  when  fhe  told 
him  that  the  knight,  Glanville,  had  acted  in- 
confiftent  with  what  was  written  in  her  books,, 
I  4  hs 
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ne  antwered  that  her  brain  was  turned,,  and  de- 
clared that  the  books  (hould  be  immediately 
deftroyed. 

Poor  Arabella  trembled  for  the  fate  of  thofc 
heroes  and  heroines  who  had  made  fuch  a  diflin- 
guifhing  figure  on  the  theatre  of  this  world,  but 
as  good  luck  attended  all  their  adventures,  fo 
the  fame  was  their  fate  after  death. 

Juft  as  the  marquis  had  caufed  a  large  fire 
to  be  lighted  up  for  consuming  the  books,  Mr. 
Glanville  came  in,  and  feeing  the  danger  that 
io  many  heroes  were  in  he  begged  their  lives 
in  the  mod  paflionate  manner.  The  marquis  at 
lafl,  though  much  contrary  to  his  own  inclina- 
tion, granted  his  requeft,  upon  which  taking 
up  the  book.s  he  carried  them  into  the  chamber 
of  Arabella,  who  received  them  with  the  fame 
devotion  as  a  papift  does  the  jaw  bone  of  an 
afs,  when  he  is  told  that  it  is  the  fhoulder  bone 
of  St.  Peter. 

Arabella  was  overjoyed  at  the  fight  of  her 
books,  which  fhe  confidered  as  far  fuperior  to 
Eaft  India  diamonds,  or  all  the  gold  in  South 
America.  She  fhed  a  flood  of  tears,  but  at  laft 
beginning  to  expect  that  her  coufin  might  take 
notice  of  her  weaknefs,  fhe  made  a  fign  for  him 
to  withdraw. 

He  was  obliged  to  compIyr  and  for  fome  time 
Arabella  in  confequence  of  hia  uncxpedted  be- 
haviour began  to  treat  him  with  more  refpect 
than  ufual.  This  good  news  he  computed  to  the 
marquis,  who  although  he  hated  the  notions 
that  his  daughter  had  imbibed,  yet  he  loved  her 
moil  tenderly.  He  told  Mr.  Glanville  that 
there  was  no  uoubt   but  in  time  fhe  would,  be 
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brought  off  from  fuch  romantic  notions,  and 
the  young  man  who  wifhed  for  nothing  more, 
vowed  to  be  all  obedience  both  to  her  and  her 
father. 

Soon  after  this  the  marquis  was  again  taken 
ill,  and  his  diforder  encreafed  fo  faft  that  the 
phyfician  who  attended  him  declared  there  was 
no  hopes  of  his  recovery.  Arabella,  who  with 
all  her  romantic  notions  had  never  forgot  to 
give  her  duty  to  the  beft  of  parents,  was  drown- 
ed in  tears  when  fhe  heard  that  her  father  was 
in  a  dying  condition.  She  attended  him  with 
the  care  of  a  nurfe;  fhe  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  go  from  his  lodgings  to  take 
one  hours  reft,  and  when  the  moment  of  his 
diflblution  arrived,  fhe  held  him  in  her  arms 
till  he  had  paid  that  debt  of  nature  which  every 
man  owes.  The  fpirit  being  departed,  and 
there  being  no  more  remaining  but  the  lifelefs 
clay,  the  young  lady  unable  to  bear  the  lofs 
of  fo  worthy  a  parent,  fell  on  the  bed  and 
feemed  to  be  following  him  to  the  filent  grave, 
from  whence  no  traveller  ever  returned. 

Mr.  Glanville  who  was  fitting  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  bed,  no  fooner  faw  the  condition 
in  which  his  coufin  was  thrown,,  than  he  flew  to 
her  afliftance  and  lifted  up  her  lovely  head,  but 
jfo  far  as  he  could  difcover  the  lamp  of  life  was 
extinguifhed,  and  fhe  feemed  to  have  taken  up 
her  abode  among  the  dead.  Once,  indeed,  fhe 
opened  her  eyes,  but  then  fhut  them  again,  as 
if  fhe  had  been  taking  leave  of  all  fublunary. 
things.  Her  fervants  conveyed  her  to  bed,  and 
all  the  care  of  her  fathers  funeral  devolved  upon. 
Mr-  Glanville,  He  fent  an  exprefs  immediately 
I  5  to* 
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to  his  hither,  who  was  appointed  by  the  will  of^ 
the  marquis  guardian  to  Arabella. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Glanville  arrived  time  enough 
to  be  witnefs  of  the  laft  folemnity,  which  was 
conducted  with  the  utmoft  magnificence;  but 
poor  Arabella  ftill  kept  her  bed.  The  lofs  of 
an  indulgent  parent  had  fo  much  preyed  upon 
her  fpirits  that  fhe  was  reduced  to  little  better 
than  a  mere  fkeleton;  and  yet  for  all  that,  her 
coufm,  Mr.  Glanville  did  not  neglect  to  treat  her 
with  tendernefs  and  humanity.  The  uncle,  Sir 
Charles  Glanville,  went  to  vifit  his  niece  as  foon 
as  the  funeral  was  over  and  found  her  extremely 
ill,  but  in  a  few  days  by  the  ftrength  of  her 
constitution  fhe  recovered,  and  having  put  on 
the  deepefr.  mourning  her  graces  fhone  with  a 
double  luitre. 

Her  uncle  and  coufin  both  faid  all  they  could 
to  comfort  her,  upon  which  fhe  repeated  fo  many 
paflages  out  of  her  romances  that  her  uncle  con- 
cluded fhe  was  mad,  and  curfed  thofe  more  than 
abominable  authors,  who  by  the  fertility  of  their 
imaginations  had  debafed  the  glory  of  hiftory. 
He  told  his  nitre  that  the  books  fhe  had  men- 
tioned were  a  difgrace  to  the  name  of  literature, 
that  no  perform  cf  common  fenfc  would  pay  any 
further  regard  to  them,  than  to  treat  them  with 
the  moil:  iovereign  contempt,  and  concluded,  by' 
begging  that  fhe  would  never  look  at  one  of  them 
for  the  future. 

This  fhe  refufed  to  comply  with,  telling  him 
that  notwithftandlng  the  duty  fhe  was  under  to 
him,  in  confequence  of  the  relation  he  flood  in  to 
her,  yet  fhe  could  not  help  blaming  the  vitiated 
nature  of  His  taflc,  which  could  thus  induce  him 
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to  ridicule  the  beft  books  that  ever  were  written 
in  the  world.     Sir  Charles  knew  not  what  anfwer 
to  make,  and  taking  his  Ton  afide,  told  him  that  his 
neice  might  be  as  accomplifhed  as  he  imagined, but 
he  was  fure  (he  was  a  fool.     This  was  what  Mr. 
Glanville  could    not   agree  to,    for  he  told   his 
father,  that  though  his  coufm  might  have  had  a 
wrong   bias    on    her    temper,    in  confequence  of 
reading  thofe  pernicious  books,  yet  he  was  fure  fhe 
was  an  ornament  to  her  fex,  and  he  doubted  not 
but  fhe  would  in  time  be  brought  back  to  the  fober 
dictates  of  reafon.     He  added,    that   there  was 
nothing  to  be  done,    but  to  bear  with  her  foible 
with  patience,  and  by  introducing  her  into  com- 
pany bring  her  off  from  thofe  notions,  that  fhe 
had   contracted   from  books,  in   confequence  of 
being  brought  up  in  the  country,  where  me  had 
no  opportunity  of  procuring   better  information, 
which  alone  was  necefiary,   in  order  to   difcover 
her  true  character. 

In  order  to  divert  her  melancholy,  her  uncle 
propofed  taking  her  to  London,  but  this  fhe  ab- 
solutely refufed  to  comply  with,  till  the  year  of 
her  mourning  was  expired,  fo  dear  to  her  was  the 
memory  of  her  deceafed  father.  Her  uncle  was 
daily  more  and  more  charmed  with  her  conver- 
sation 5  for,  abftraCted  from  her  attachment  to  her 
wild  romances,  nothing  could  be  more  engaging 
than  every  word  that  dropped  from  her  mouth. 

When  her  father's  will  was  opened,-  fhe  feem- 
od  to  be  extremely  pleated  with  every  thing  in  it  5 
efpecia^l y  that  part  where  the  marquis  bequeathed 
a  part  of  his  eftate  to  Mr.  Glanville,  on  condition 
that  his  daughter  fhould  not  accept  him  for  a 
hufband.  She  then  proceeded  to  pay  all  the  le- 
gacies 
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g-cies  left  by  her  father,  and  having  given  gen- 
teel prefents  to  fuch  of  the  fervants  as  (he  had  no 
longer  occafion  for,  fhe  difcharged  them  with 
good  recommendations  to  other  places.  Sir 
Charles  and  his  fon  having  fome  bufinefs  to 
tranfac~t,  fet  out  for  London,  the  latter  promifing 
to  return  as  foon  as  pofiible,  and  to  bring  his 
hfter  along  with  him* 

In  the  mean  time,  Arabella,  who  had  been  fo 
long  familiarized  to  the  company  of  her  father,, 
had  nothing  but  her  books  to  divert  her  melan- 
cholly,  and  therefore  fhe  fet  about  reading  then* 
with  more  eagernefs  than  before.  She  longed  to 
have  a  companion  of  her  own  rank  and  fex,  with 
whom  fhe  might  fpend  a  few  agreeable  hours,  for 
ftill  the  time  hung  heavy  on  her  hands,  notwith- 
fhnding  her  inceflant  application  to  books.  Her 
makf  was  of  no  other  fervice  than  a  menial  at- 
tendant ;  but  one  Sunday,  as  me  was  going  into 
the  church,  (he  faw  a  young  lady  with  a  moft  en- 
gaging air,  fit  down  in  one  of  the  pews,  attended" 
only  by  one  maid  fervant.  Arabella  thought  fhe 
could  difcover  fomething  fo  noble  and  engaging 
in  the  (hanger,  that  (he  longed  to  be  acquainted 
with  her.  Accordingly,  when  the  fervice  was 
over,  fhe  met  her  at  the  door,  and  learning  that 
ber  houfe  was  not  far  diftant,  fhe  begged  leave 
of  her  and  her  maid  to  accept  of  a  place  in  her 
coach. 

The  ftranger,  after  fome  ceremony,  complied, 
and  during  the  time  they  were  on  the  road,  our 
heroine  fpoke  in  fo  elevated  a  manner,  that  the 
other,  who  had  never  feen  any  thing  beyond  the 
circle  of  a  gaming  table,  knew  not  what  anfwer 
to,  make  her.      Arabella  perfuaded  her  to    go 
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home  with  her  to  the  caftle,  and  then  prevailed 
upon  her  to  fpend  a  few  days  with  her  to  divert 
her  melancholy,  all  which  me  agreed  to,  after 
having  fent  a  fervant  to  inform  her  friends,  why 
fhe  did  not  return  at  the  ufual  time  from  church. 

The  flranger  behaved  with  great  referve,  which 
ferved  only  to  ftimulate  the  curiofity  of  Arabella 
the  more,  who  imputed  her  filence  to  fome  ad- 
venture fhe  had  had  with  a  knight.  She  told  the 
lady,  that  me  longed  with  impatience  to  hear  her 
ftory,  and  hoped  fhe  would  favour  her  with  acir- 
cumftance  that  would  give  her  the  utmoft  plea- 
fure ;  but  as  it  is  the  cuftom  in  all  romances  for 
the  woman  to  tell  her  lady's  ftory,  fo  the  ftranger 
called  in  her  maid,  or  waiting  woman,  Mrs. 
Morris,  to  perform  that  talk.  Mrs.  Morris  was 
then  bufy,  but  promifed  to  come  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible,  which  fhe  did,  and  then  delivered  her  ftory 
to  the  following  import : 

44  Mifs  Groves  (faid  Mrs.  Morris)  is  the 
daughter  of  a  merchant,  who  at  his  death  left  his 
wife  fuch  a  large  fortune,  that  a  noble  duke  made 
his  addrefFes  to  her,  and  actually  obtained  her  in 
marriage.  At  that  time  Mifs  Groves  was  not 
above  twelve  years  of  age,  and  the  nuptial  cere- 
monies being  over,  he  took  her  along  with  her 
mother  to  his  country  feat,  where  the  young  lady 
was  treated  with  the  utmoft  refpecl:  by  his  own 
daughters,  who  were  above  her  in  age. 

44  The  young  lady  had  fo  much  pride  and  fo 
little  understanding,  that  fhe  foon  made  herfelf 
odious  to  the  duke's  daughters,  who  could  not 
bear  that  one  of  fo  obfcure  a  birth  mould  be  con- 
fidered  in  the  fame  light  with  themfelves.  Moft 
of  her  time  was  fpent  in  riding,  along  with  two  or 
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three  fervants,  and  jumping  over  hedges  in  the 
fame  manner  as  it"  (he  had  been  a  profclfed  fox- 
hunter.  This  conduct  of  hcr's  gave  rife  to  fome 
fufpicions  not  at  all  to  her  advantage,  fo  that  the 
duchefs  was  under  the  neceflity  of  keeping  her 
more  at  home. 

"  The  perfon  who  had  been  made  choice  of  to 
teach  her  writing,  was  a  brifk  young  man,  and 
Mifs  Groves,  who  faw  every  appearance  of 
preferving  a  more  noble  lover,  began  to  make  ad- 
vances to  him  ;  but  this  gave  the  utmoft  dif- 
pleafurc  to  the  duchefs."  Here  fhe  was  inter- 
rupted by  Arabella,  who  told  her  that  the  perfon 
whom  fhe  called  a  writing  matter,  muit  have  been 
no  other  than  fome  knight  in  difguife,  who  came 
to  view  the  charms  of  her  fair  miftrefs.  Mrs. 
Morris,  who  did  not  underftand  one  word  of 
what  fhe  faid,  only  anfwered,  that  fhe  was  fure 
he  was  no  more  than  a  writing  mafter,  and  that 
he  followed  the  profeffion  ftill,  without  paying 
any  regard  to  the  frowns  of  the  duchefs,  after 
which  fhe  continued  her  ftory. 

fc<  Mifs  Groves  refolving  not  to  be  any  longer 
under  reftraint,  went  off  with  her  waiting  woman, 
who  attended  her  at  that  time,  and  took  lodgings 
at  the  girl's  father's,  who  hud  been  in  bufinefs, 
but  had  failed  in  confequence  of  his  extravagance 
She  then  gave  herfelf  up  to  all  forts  of  extremes, 
and  frequented  the  gaming  tables  every  night. 
Sums  of  money,  to  a  confiderable  amount,  were 
fquandered  away  by  her  every  night,  and  nothing 
lets  would  ferve  her  but  to  make  her  appearance 
in  the  polite  circle  at  court.  It  was,  however, 
difficult  for  her  to  procure  a  hufband,  /or  the.  men 
in  general,  were  afraid  cf  her  unbounded  extra- 
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Vao-ance.  At  lad,  the  brother  of*  a  noble. carl 
made  his  addreflcs  to  her,  and  in  a  fhort  time, 
inftead  of  being  married,  (he  was  ruined.  Being 
with  child,  fhe  retired  to  lay  in  at  an  obfcure 
village,  a  few  miles  from  London,  where  fhe  was 
delivered  of  a  dead  infant,  and  in  three  weeks  had 
the  good  fortune  to  recover  fo  fail,  that  fhe  was 
able  to  return  to  town  with  as  handfome  an  ap-- 
pearance  as  ever. 

"  During  the  whole  of  this  time,  her  mother 
made  no  enquiry  concerning  her,  nor  had  fhe  one4 
friend  to  give  her  the  leaft  hint  of  the  impropriety 
of  her  conducl.  The  people  where  fhe  lodged, 
and  who  were  no  ftrangers  to  her  Itory,  were  fo 
bafe,  that  they  whifpered  about  her  misfortune, 
fo  that  fhe  was  blamed  by  fome,  and  defpifed  by 
others.  Nay,  even  her  bafe  betrayer  went  fo  far 
as  to  publifh  her  fhame,  and  feemed  to  take  plea- 
fure  in  relating  that  he  had  ruined  a  poor  thought- 
jefs  girl.  He  denied,  that  he  had  ever  promifed: 
her  marriage,  for  (faid  he)  fhe  was  fo  eafy  a  con- 
queft,  that  there  was  no  neceflity  for  it.  This 
bufineft,  however,  did  not  in  the  leaft  alienate 
her  affections  from  him,  for  fhe  never  heard  his 
name  mentioned,  but  fhe  was  fure  to  take  his 
part,  efpecially  when  anyone  accufed  him. 

"  Her  firfl  misfortune  was  followed  byafecond, 
for  fhe  became  with  child  a  fecond  time  to  her 
firft  betrayer.  Perplexed,  and  not  knowing  what 
to  do,  fhe  applied  to  her  uncle,  a  rich  merchant, 
who  paid  off  all  her  debts,  and  commenced  a  law 
fuit  againft  the  duchefs,  her  mother,  in  order  to 
recover  fome  lands  which  the  duchefs  claimed  as 
her  own.  At  laft,  being  reduced  to  live  on  lefs 
than  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,   fhe  came  to 
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this  part  of  the  country,  where  (he  lay  in  of  a 
fecond  child,  which  her  hetrayer  hath  taken  away 
from  her,  nor  does  Ihe  know  what  is  become  of 
it.  She  turned  away  her  former  woman,  and 
then  made  choice  of  me,  and  as  fhe  has  ftill  a 
considerable  fortune  in  reverfion,  Mr.  Burnet,  a 
young  farmer,  has  married  her,  but  their  nuptials 
is  itill  kept  a  fecrcr,  left  her  uncle  mould  not 
approve  of  the  match.  Her  hufband  is  gone  to 
London  to  acquaint  him  with  it,  and  it  is  hoped 
he  will  receive  a  favourable  anfwer." 

Lady  Arabella,  who  applied  every  thing  fhe 
faw  or  heard  to  what  ihe  had  read  in  her  romances, 
£hed  tears  in  abundance  at  the  recital  of  Mifs 
Groves's  misfortunes,  and  compared  her  to 
Cleopatra,  who  had  been  fo  very  unfortunate  as 
to  marry  Julius  Caefar  privately.  While  fhe  was 
fpeaking,  Mifs  Groves  came  in,,  and  no  fooner 
had  flie  heard  that  her  maid  had  revealed  her 
fecrets,  than  fhe  was  filled  with  rage,  fhame  and 
confufton.  She  afked  Arabella  what  right  fhe 
had  to  corrupt  her  fervant  to  betray  her,  by  re- 
vealing her  fecrets,  to  which  our  heroine  anfwer- 
ed,  that  her  confidant  had  done  no  more  than 
was  confident  with  her  character,  for  many  cele- 
brated ladies  had  been  as  unfortunate  as  herfelf, 
in  trufting  to  the  promifes  of  faife  knights. 

Mifs  Groves,  could  not  conceal  her  refent- 
ment,  butflungoutof  the  roomin  themoft haughty 
manner,  telling  Arabella  that  fhe  attributed  her 
ill  breeding  to  her  vulgar  country  education,  and 
that  for  the  future  fhe  would  defpife  her.  Ara- 
bella faid  all  fhe  could  to  prevail  on  her  to  accept 
of  her  coach  home,,  left  any  of  her  falfe  lovers 
(hould  afTault  her ;  but  this  only  enraged  her  the 
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more,  and  therefore  without  taking  leave,  fhe 
walked  off,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Morris.  Mrs. 
Morris  foon  found  means  to  reconcile  herfelf  to 
her  miftrefs,  by  telling  her  that  Arabella  had  been 
acquainted  with  her  ftory  before,  and  that  all  that 
!he  had  faid  to  her,  was  only  to  vindicate  her 
conduct. 

Mifs  Groves  was  fcarce  gone,  when  Arabella 
received  a  letter  from  her  uncle,  informing  her 
that  his  daughter  was  coming  to  fpend  a  few 
weeks  with  her,  and  next  day  the  young  lady  ar- 
rived at  the  caftle.  Arabella  received  her  coufin 
with  every  mark  of  refpect,  and  told  her  that  fh« 
was  one  of  the  moll:  handfome  young  ladies  fhe 
had  ever  feen.  She  compared  her  to  one  of  thofe 
heroines,  of  which  fhe  had  read  in  her  romances, 
all  which  Mifs  Glanville  took  as  a  compliment, 
although  fhe  did  not  underftand  one  word  (he 
faid. 

Mr.  Glanville,  who  had  accompanied  his  fitter, 
became  more  enamoured  of  Arabella  than  ever, 
and  in  order  to  make  the  time  as  agreeable  as  pof- 
fible,  propofed  going  with  her  to  the  races. 
This  fhe  would  have  declined^,  on  account  of  her 
mourning,  but  Mifs  Glanville  was  Co  eager  to  be 
prefent  at  that  afTembly,  that  fhe  prevailed  on  her 
coufin  to  accompany  her.  As  Arabella  had  never 
feen  a  race  in  the  whole  courfe  of  her  life,  nor 
read  of  any  but  in  her  romances,  fo  fhe  now  ima- 
gined that  fhe  was  going  to  be  prefent  either  at 
the  Olympic  games,  or  fome  famous  tournament, 
where  a  renowned  knight  would  difplay  his  courage 
in  behalf  of  his  fair  miftrefs,  by  beating  all  his 
antagonifte,  and  bearing  off  the  prize  with  honour 
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and  triumph,    to  the  utmoft  fatisfadtion  of  ar? 
prefent. 

Arabella  then  delivered  a  long  difcourfe  con- 
cerning the  Olympic  games,  of  which  Mifs  Glan- 
ville  did  not  underltand  one  word,  and  Mr.  Glan- 
ville  being  afraid  that  his  fitter  would  make  fome 
abfurd  anfwer,  turned  the  converfation  upon  the 
Grecian  hiftory,  with  which  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted. When  the  day  arrived,  on  which  the 
races  were  to  be  held,  Mifs  Glanville  fpent  four 
hours  in  drefiing,  not  doubting  but  me  would 
thereby  be  enabled  to  eclipfe  her  coufin,  who  was 
ftill  in  mourning,  and  paid  no  regard  to  anything, 
more  than  was  confident  with  decency  and  de- 
corum. They  arrived  at  the  place  juft  time 
enough  to  fee  the  firfr.  courfe,  and  it  was  next  to 
impoilible  to  perfuade  Lady  Arabella  that  the 
jockies  were  not  great  princes  who  came  there  to 
iignalize  themfelves  in  defence  of  the  honour  of 
their  miftrefles.  While  they  were  there,  a  young 
baronet  came  up,  whom  Mifs  Glanville  faluted 
with  the  epithet  of  Sir  George,  telling  him  that 
fhe  was  glad  he  came,  for  relations  were  the  dulleft 
things  in  the  world.  Arabella  afked  Sir  George, 
what  was  the  name  of  the  jockey,  or  as  fhe  called 
him,  the  knight  that  had  won  the  games,  to 
which  the  baronet  anfwered  that  he  did  not  know, 
but  he  was  a  fellow  who  belonged  to  Lord  Baflet. 
This  anfwer  vexed  our  heroine  a  good  deal ;  fhe 
could  not  bear  to  hear  heroes  who  ran  at  the 
Olympic  games  treated  in  fuch  a  manner,  but 
Sir  George  made  no  other  reply  but  that  he  was 
eager  to  accompany  Mifs  Glanville  to  the  cattle. 
Sir  George,  though  an  adept  in  all  the  arts  of 
female  gallantry,  and  although  much  admired  for 
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bis  politenefs  in  high  life,  yet  could  not  refift  the 
imprefTion  that  the  charms  of  Arabella  made  on 
his  heart.  Her  drefs,  notwithstanding  its  plain- 
nefs,  only  contributed  to  make  her  the  more 
lovely,  and  her  coufin  was  fomuch  eclipfed,  that 
ihe  feemed  to  be  totally  forgotten. 

Upon  their  return  home,  Mifs  Glanville  told 
Arabella  that  fhe  was  happy  in  having  fo  many 
admirers,  to  which  the  other  anfwered,  that  fhe 
doubted  not  but  Mifs  Glanville  had  been  engaged 
in  many  adventures.  Mifs  Glanville,  who  did 
not  underftand  her  meaning,  was  fenfibly  piqued, 
and  told  her  coufin  that  ladies  bred  in  towns 
thought  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  be  concerned 
in  adventures.  Mifs  Glanville  began  to  imagine- 
that  her  coufin  was  treating  her  with  ridicule, 
upon  which  (he  burft  into  tears,  and  at  that  inftant 
the  brother  came  into  the  room.  He  was  no 
ftranger  to  the  reaibn,  becaufe  he  knew  that 
there  was  no  poflibility  of  his  fitter's  keeping  up 
the  argument  with  Arabella,  for  what  the  latter 
in  confequence  of  her  perverted  notions,  fpoke  in 
fincerity,  the  other  confidered  as  an  affront* 
Arabella  faid  all  fhe  could  to  appeafe  her  coufin, 
though  without  efFect,  for  Mifs  Glanville  could 
not  be  perfuaded  to  believe  it  was  poflible  for  one 
woman  to  fpeak  well  of  another  ;  fo  great  is  the 
depravity  of  a  female  education  in  general,  when 
people  are  obliged  to  traduce  each  other  at  the 
expence  of  the  truth. 

Sir  George,  who  could  not  enjoy  fo  much  of 
Arabella's  company  as  he  wifhed  for,  was  ob- 
liged to  put  up  with  Mifs  Glanville's,  but  his 
converfation  with  her  was  fo  dull  and  languid, 
that  fhe  could  not  help  taking  notice  of  it,    and 
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rallied  him  upon  it.  Indeed,  Mifs  GlanviUe  was 
one  of  thofe  young  ladies,  who  being  brought  up 
in  all  manner  of  diifi patio n,  never  feems  to  know 
any  thing  of  real  importance,  and  never  knows 
the  happinefs  of  one  hour's  reflection  :  who  go 
from  one  place  of  diveriion  to  another,  as  if  the 
time  hung  heavy  on  their  hands,  and  who  feek 
for  happinefs  in  objects  that  can  never  procure 
it.  She  had  been  brought  from  the  boarding- 
fchool  to  her  father's,  where  fhe  read  fome  filly 
romances,  and  as  fhe  had  never  been  in  company 
with  any  but  fuch  as  herfelf,  fo  fhe  had  learned 
nothing. 

It  was  not  long  before  Arabella  met  with  ano- 
ther adventure  that  gave  her  more  uneafinefs  than 
any  of  her  former  ones.  One  evening  as  fhe 
was  looking  through  her  window  into  the  gar- 
den, flie  faw  Edward  the  gardener,  who  had 
been  flogged  for  ftealing  the  carp,  in  the  moil 
clofe  conversation  with  the  houfe-fteward,  and 
as  fhe  ftill  believed  that  he  was  a  prince,  who 
had  come  there  in  difguife,  fo  fhe  doubted  not 
but  they  were  planing  a  fcheme  to  carry  her 
away.  She  communicated  her  fufpicions  to  her 
waiting  maid,  who  went  immediately  and  bar- 
ricaded the  door,  but  no  fooner  had  fhe  finifhed 
her  laborious  task,  when  the  lteward  knocked, 
defuing  to  fpeak  with  his  lady,  Lucy  demanded 
to  know  his  bufinefs,  and  being  told  that  he 
came  to  intercede  for  young  Edward  the  gar- 
dener, the  lady  immediately  concluded  that  it 
was  a  fcheme  contrived  between  them  to  take 
her  away  to  fome  inchanted  cattle. 

In  vain  did  the  iteward  proteft  his  innocence, 
for  the  lady  called  him   a  perjured  traitor,  who 
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had  joined  with  Edward  the  prince,  in  difguife# 
to  ruin  her,  and  therefore,  confulting  her  wait- 
ing-maid, it  was  agreed,  that  they  fhould  both 
go  out  at  a  back-door,  and  to  retire  to  the  houfe 
of*  the  girl's  brother,  till  fuch  time  as  Mr.  Glan- 
ville arrived,  who  was  only  gone  a  little  way 
along  with  Sir  George.  The  farmer's  houfe 
was  not  above  five  miles  diftant,  but  Arabella 
had  been  fo  little  ufed  to  walking  a  foot,  that 
flie  fainted  away  before  fhe  could  reach  the  place. 
Her  maid  faid  all  (he  could  to  comfort  her,  but 
finding  every  thing  ineffectual,  fhe  left  her  and 
went  to  her  brother's,  whom  fhe  metjufl  coming 
out  of  his  own  houfe. 

She  immediately  told  him  where  (he  had  left 
her  lady,  and  they  both  walked  on  together  to 
the  fpot,  but  how  great  was  their  furprize  when 
they  found  that  fhe  was  gone,  nor  did  they  know 
where  to  go  in  fearch  of  her.  At  laft  they  re- 
folved  to  return  to  the  caftle  where  they  met 
Mr.  Glanville,  and  the  waiting-maid  told  him 
that  her  lady  had  made  her  efcape  in  order  to 
take  fhelter  in  her  brother's  houfe,  becaufe  the 
prince  who  worked  in  the  garden,  under  the 
name  of  Edward,  had  come  there  with  a  de£gn 
cf  taking  her  away. 

Mr.  Glanville  foon  faw  that  this  was  one  of 
his  coufin's  whims,  and  therefore  asked  the  girl 
where  fhe  had  left  her.  Being  anfwered  in  "the 
fields,  he  told  her  that  it  was  her  bufinefs  to 
have  attended  her  lady,  and  not  leave  her  ex- 
pofed  in  that  manner,  but  at  the  fame  time 
charged  her  not  to  fay  one  word  about  it. 

The  cafe  was  this,  no  fooner  was  Lucy,  the 
waiting-maid  gone,  than  Arabella,  having  re- 
corded, 
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covered,  travelled  towards  the  road,  being  every 
moment  in  fear  that  Edward  would  find  her, 
but  at  laft  a  chaife  came  up,  in  which  was  a 
young  gentleman,  who  took  her  in,  and  told 
her,  he  would  conduct  her  to  a  place  of  fafety. 
She  thanked  the  gentleman  in  the  mod  cordial 
terms,  and  told  him  he  was  one  of  the  moft 
generous  knights  that  ever  fhe  had  read  of,  who 
could  thus  expofe  his  life  to  refcue  the  chaftity 
of  a  lady.  She  told  him  that  /he  was  purfued 
by  a  great  perfon  who  had  come  in  difguiie  to 
take  her  away,  and  would  have  effected  his  pur- 
pofe,  had  it  not  been  for  his  generous  afliflance* 
The  gentleman,  who  could  not  make  fenfe  of 
one  word  fhe  faid,  could  not  help  admiring  her 
many  charms,  and  he  began  to  conclude  that 
fhe  was  no  ordinary  perfon.  He  thought  there 
muft  be  fome  myitery  in  her  cafe,  and  as  fhe 
declared  herfelf  fatigued,  he  fuffered  her  to  go 
to  reft  till  next  morning,  not  doubting  but  he 
would  then  be  able  to  learn  the  whole  affair,  for 
he  could  not  imagine  why  fo  much  in  innocence 
could  be  urged  in  an  intrigue. 

When  it  was  known  to  the  fervants  that 
Arabella  was  gone,  every  one  were  eager  to 
diftinguifh  themfelves  who  fhould  be  moft  for- 
\vard  in  recovering  their  beloved  miftrefs,  and 
none  more  fo  than  Edward,  the  fuppofed  prince, 
on  whofe  account  all  this  happened.  They  all 
fet  out  different  ways,  but  chance  directed 
Edward  to  the  place  where  the  lady  was.  No 
fooner  did  fhe  fee  him  there  than  fhe  called  out 
to  the  gentleman  who  had  protected  her,  that 
that  bafe  man  was  her  perfecutor,  who  had  now 
^iicovefed  her  retreat,  and  would  undoubtedly 
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take  her  away   to  one  of  his  caftles,  where  fhe 
would  be  confined  in  chains. 

The  gentleman,  who  faw  a  man  in  livery, 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  all  this,  and  in 
the  mean  time  Edward  coming  up,  blefTed  God 
that  her  ladyfhip  was  found.  Arabella,  in  an- 
fwer,  told  him,  he.  was  a  mofl  impious  man, 
who  had  thruft  himfelf  into  her  fervice  under 
the  character  of  a  gardener,  although  it  was  evi- 
dent, through  the  whole  of  his  behaviour,  that 
he  was  a  prince  in  difguife,  who  had  come  to 
take  her  away  by  force.  She  concluded  by  tell- 
ing him  that  he  would  pay  dearly  for  his  pre- 
emption, for  fhe  had  ftill  a  knight  in  her  fervice 
who  would  revenge  her  caufe.  The  poor  fel- 
low did  not  underftand  one  word  fhe  laid,  and 
the  protector  of  Arabella  going  up  to  him,  afked 
him  what  he  had  to  fay  in  his  own  defence, 
and  what  bufinefs  he  had  to  follow  the  lady  ? 

Before  Edward  had  time  to  make  any  anfwer 
Mr,  Glanville  came  up,  and  entered  into  clofe 
converfation  with  the  gardener  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  found  his  lady,  and  not- 
withstanding what  he  knew  of  her  ridiculous  no- 
tions, yet  he  began  to  imagine  that  there  was 
ibmething  myfterious  in  the  cafe,  which  he  could 
not  then  unravel.  Arabella,  who  faw  them  fo 
Jong  in  clofe  converfation  together,  began  to 
imagine  that  her  coufin  was  an  accomplice  of 
Edward's,  whom  (he  ftill  confidered  as  a  prince, 
and  therefore  could  not  help  fhedding  tears. 

Mr.  Glanville  alighting  from  his  horfe,  and 
giving  him  to  Edward,  walked  up  to  the  lady, 
and  defired  to  know  by  what  accident  fhe  had 
•been  brought  from  the  caftlef 
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This  queftion  put  her  out  of  all  manner  of 
patience,  fhe  told  her  coufin  that  he  was  privy 
to  the  fcheme  of  taking  her  away,  which  put 
Mr.  Glanville  fo  much  to  the  blufh,  that  he 
curfed  his  fate  for  being  in  love  with  a  woman, 
who  in  all  refpecls  was  fo  truly  ridiculous.  He 
told  her,  than  no  perfon  intended  her  any  in- 
jury, and  begged  that  fhe  would  return  to  the 
caftle  along  with  him.  Nothing,  however, 
could  prevail,  and  Edward  being  called  up,  the 
lady  asked  him  how  he  came  in  fuch  a  manner 
to  fteal  her  away  in  difguife.  The  poor  fellow 
declared  that  he  had  never  ftolen  any  thing  but 
the  carp,  and  he  hoped  her  ladyfhip  would  ex- 
cufe  him  for  it,  as  he  was  determined  never  to 
be  guilty  of  the  like  offence  for  the  future. 

The  dealing -of  the  carp  mortified  her  in  the 
mod  fenfible  manner,  and  Mr.  Glanville,  who 
could  fcarce  refrain  from  laughing,  began  to  be 
afhamed  of  the  ludicrous  behaviour  of  his  cou- 
fin. The  itory  of  ftealing  the  carp  made  the 
young  gentleman  who  had  taken  her  under  his  pro- 
tection,' laugh  very  heartily,  which  mortified 
Arabella  fo  much,  that  (he  wifhed  to  be 
o-one.  The  gentleman  really  thought  fhe  was 
difordered  in  her  fenfes,  which  piqued  her  fo 
much,  that  fhe  afked  him  if  ever  he  had  read  of 
the  fair  Cleopatra  who  had  been  ravifhed  by 
Julius  Caefar  under  pretence  of  marriage? 
M  Yes,  madam,  (faid  he)  I  have  read  of  her,  fhe 
was  a  whore,  there  was  no  neceflity  to  ravifh 
her,  for  fhe  even  offered  to  proftitute  herfelf  to 
fome  who  would  not  have  any  connection  witk 
her.  As  for  fome  of  the  other  ladies  whom  you 
have  mentioned  I  will   venture  to  affirm  that 
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they  never  exifted  any  where  but  in  the  brains  of 
romance  writers." 

So  faying  the  gentleman  burfl  into  a  loud 
laugh,  and  Mr.  Glanville  being  impatient  left 
his  coufin  fhould  launch  out  into  any  more 
extravagancies,  perfuaded  her  to  acompany  him 
home,  to  which  fhe  consented  upon  condition 
that  Edward  the  fuppofed  prince  fhould  be  turned 
away. 

Upon  her  arrival  at  thecaftle,  Mifs  Glanville, 
who  had  fpent  about  two  hours  that  morning  in 
drefiing,  came  down  to  congratulate  her  upon 
tier  deliverance,  declaring  at  the  fame  time  that 
fhe  would  have  died  had  ihe  not  been  found: 
She  afked  a  thoufand  queftions  concerning  her 
misfortune,  but  in  anfwer  Arabella  told  he.% 
that  fhe  had  been  engaged  in  fo  many  adven- 
tures, that  the  whole  would  not  be  known  til! 
after  her  death,  not  doubting  but  fome  generous 
poet  would  commit  the  whole  to  writing,  for 
fhe  was  not  able  to  go  through  with  the  writing 
of  it  herfelf.  Mifs  Glanville  laughed  heartily 
at  fuch  ridiculous  nonfenfe,  and  for  that  day 
left  her  coufin  to  enjoy  fome  reft,  nor  did  (he 
make  her  appearance  till  next  morning. 

Jnthe  morning  fhe  drelTed  herfelf  in  her 
common  decent  manner,  and  then  fent  for  h'et 
two  coufins  to  wait  upon  her.  They  both  came 
according  to  her  defire,  and  fhe  expected  that 
Mr.  Glanville  would  have  fallen  on  his  knees, 
in  order  to  implode  her  pardon,  but  inftead  of 
doing  fo  he  took  a  feat  and  fet  down  carelefsh* 
befide  her.  This  was  a  mod  mortifying  ftrokc 
to  a  young  lady,  whofe  notions  had  been  wholly 
formed  upon  romance,  and  therefore  fhe  up- 
K  braided 
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braided  him  with  having  a  defign  of  fteaJing  her 
away  in  concert  with  the  prince,  who  had  at- 
Turned  the  name  of  Edward.  Mr.  Glanville 
told  her  that  nothing  in  the  word  could  be  more 
unreasonable  than  fuch  a  fuppofition,  becaufe  if 
he  had  any  intention  of  taking  her  away,  either 
by  force  or  fraud,  it  would  have  been  for  himfelf 
and  not  for  another. 

The  lady  was  flung  to  the  quick,  but  recover- 
ing from  a  itate  of  feeming  infenfibility,  fhe  told 
him  that  he  might  banifh  himfelf  at  leaft  ten 
years  from  her  prefence,  and  perform  a  vaft 
number  of  exploits  in  the  way  of  knight-errantry, 
after  which,  fhe  might,  perhaps,  be  induced  to 
furFer  him  to  approach  fo  near  as  to  kifs  her 
hand.  She  then  repeated  a  great  many  paflages 
out  of  her  romances,  particularly  the  mutilated 
ilory  of  the  celebrated  Cleopatra,  fo  that  Mr. 
Glanville  loft  all  forts  of  patience,  and  told  her, 
hat  he  wifhed  the  romance  of  that  vile  gypfey 
had  been  for  ever  configned  to  oblivion  :  upon 
that  he  left  her  chamber,  beginning  to  defpair 
of  ever  bringing  her  to  reafon,  and  curfing  a 
thoufand  times  thofe  books,  as  well  as  other  au- 
thors, who  had  in  fo  extravagant  a  manner 
nulled  the  notions  of  a  young  lady,  who  in 
every  other  refpedt  was  an  honour  to  her  fex. 
It  was  in  vain  to  difpute  with  her,  for  the  eyes 
of  her  reafon  were  blinded,  and  there  was  no 
brobability  of  bringing  her  back  to  the  exercife 
of  her  mental  powers,  but  by  introducing  her 
into  fuch  company  as  would  make  her  afbam- 
e4'  of  fuch  abfurd  notions.  He  was  afraid 
he  could  not  help  loving  her,  which  he  looked 
unon  as  the  gre.neft   misfortune  he  fulhined  ; 
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for  what  gentleman  would  chufe  to  have  a  wife 
whole  conduct  in  every  refpecl  would  make  hint 
truly  ridiculous.  He  4cnew  fbe  would  not  fail 
to  cenfure  him  by  afcribing  his  mamarre  to  mo- 
tives of  untereft,  and  as  his  foul  was  enlarged 
above  fnch  things,  he  longed  for  nothing  more 
than  to  fee  the  beloved  object  of  hisaffeclions  di- 
verted of  all  her  falfe  notions,  and  brought  back 
to  the  exercife  of  fober  reafon.  This,  however 
was  what  he  could  only  wifh  for  he  had  no  rea~ 
fon  to  imagine  it  would  ever  take  place  fo 
that  for  fome  time  he  gave  himfelf  up  to 
melancholy. 

Arabella,    whofe    heart    was    all  fenfibiliiy, 
began   to- imagine  that  Mr.  Glanville  was  goin<' 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  himfelf,  in  confequence 
of   his    having    been    forbid   her   prefence,    and 
therefore,  going  to  his  filter  afked  her  which  war 
her  brother  was   gone,  or  whether  he   was  ftill 
alive?     Mifs   Glanville,  who   had  been  all  this 
time  in  company  wkh-S=ir<ieorge,  did  not  know 
what  anfwer  to  make,  and  therefore  enquired  irt 
the  moft  earned    manner  -which  way  her  brothe- 
was  gone,  and  why  he  had  left  the  cattle.     Aral 
bella  told  her  that  it  was  inconfiflent  with  her 
dignity  to  enquire  which  way  he  was  gone,  but 
as  flie  had  banifhed  him  for  ten  years  out  of  her 
prefence,  fo  me  doubted  not  but  he   would  lay 
violent  hands  on  himfelf.     Mifs  Glanville  Was 
not  a  little  furprized  ;  fhe   began   to  look  upon 
her  coufin  as  really  mad,  and  being  very  much 
concerned  for  the  fate  of  her  brother,   fhe   went 
to  his  chamber,  where  fhe  found  him,  and  re. 
counted   all  that  had  pafTed  between   her    and 
Arabella, 
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Mr.  Ghnville,  who  was  much  vexed  to  think 
that    Sir  George   fhould  hear  thefc  extravagant 
notions  from  his  coufin,  haftened    to  the    room, 
where  he  met  her,  but  infifted  on   her  congratu- 
lating  him  on  his  being  {till  in  a  ftate  of  fafety. 
She  told  him   fhe   expecled,  in    confequence  of 
the  fentence  fhe   had    patted  upon   him,    that  he 
would  now  have  been  a  good  many  miles   from 
the  caftle.       Mr.    Glanville    whifpered   to  her, 
that  it  would  be  much  better  to  defer  any  con- 
versation on    the    fubject   till  another  time  j  his 
whole   defign   being   not  to   expofe   her  to   Sir 
George,  who  was  then  prefent.     But  all  in  vain  ; 
fhe  called  out  that  her  honour  had  been  wounded, 
nnd  that  fhe  would   never  forgive  the  perfidious 
knight  who  did  not  in  the  moll  implicit  manner 
obey  her  orders. 

Sir  George  not  knowing  the  nature  of  the 
difpute,  but  feeing  them  both  difpleafed  with 
each  other,  refolved  to  become  a  mediator,  tut 
finding  that  impoffible,  he  took  up  his  hat  and 
was  going  out  of  the  room. 

Arabella  called  to  him  to  ftay,  as  fhe  had 
fomething  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  commu- 
nicate to  him,  and  he  having  complied  with  her 
requeft,  fhe  faid  that  if  he  had  the  leaft  regard 
for  the  honour  of  knighthood,  he  would  not 
fuffer  her  to  be  treated  in  the  manner  fhe  then 
was.  Sir  George,  who  began  to  imagine,  and 
not  without  reafon,  that  the  lady's  brain  was 
turned,  told  her  that  he  would  do  any  thing  to 
cfpoufe  her  caufe,  (o  far  as  it  was  confident 
with  his  honour,  but  as  her  coufin  was  one  of 
his  intimate  friends,   he  could  not  make  him 
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his  enemy  till  he  had  firft  given  him  fome  caufc 
to  be  offended  with  his  conduct. 

Mr.  Glanville,  who  could  contain  himfelf  no 
longer,  told  his  coufm  that  fhe  had  treated  him 
in  the  molt  cruel  manner,  for  although  he  had 
made  no  other  propofals  to  her  than  were  con- 
fident with  the  rules  of  decorum,  yet  fhe  had 
banifhed  him  from  her  prefence  as  one  who  had 
intended  to  injure  her  honour.  In  a  word,  he 
looked  upon  himfelf  as  one  of  the  moil  wretched 
of  all  human  beings,  and  wifhed  himfelf  in  fome 
other  part  of  the  globe,  where  he  might  forget 
the  beloved  object  that  had  created  him  lb  much 
uneafinefs.  Arabella  no  fooner  heard  thele 
words  than  fhe  went  out  of  the  room  in  feeming 
confufion,  not  being  able  to  make  any  anfwer, 
and  Sir  George,  who  flill  feemed  to  think  that 
fhe  was  difordered  in  her  intellects,  confidercd 
the  whole  as  adifeafe,  that  if  properly  man- 
aged by  experienced  agents  might,  in  the  end, 
turn  out  to  his  advantage  above  what  might  have 
been  actually  expected. 

Arabella,  as.foon  as  fhe  had  left  them,  retired 
to  her  own  apartments,  where  fhe  found  her  maid 
Lucy,  and  after  fome  converfation  with  her,  told 
her  that  fhe  mull;  next  morning  relate  her  hiiioiy 
to  her  coufins,  and  the  ftranger  who  was  along 
with  them.  The  poor  girl  exclaimed,  that  fhe 
did  not  know  how  to  relate  a  hiftory,  nor  even  a 
flory  after  fhe  heard  it  told.  This  vexed  our 
heroine  fo  much,  that  fhe  told  Lucy,  if  fhe  could 
not  relate  her  hiftory,  fhe  was  not  fit  to  be  her 
attendant,  and  in  an  angry  tone  concluded,  by 
telling  her,  that  fhe  muft  find  one  who  could 
do  it. 
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This  was  an  unexpected  ftroke  to  poor  Lacy, 
who  wab  afraid  of  lofwg  her  place,  and  therefore 
in  great  humility,  fhe  told  her  lady  that  if  (he 
would  inftruct.  her,  flie  would  endeavour  to  do  it 
as  well  as  fhe  could. 

Arabella,  who  knew  there  was  not  fuch  a  pre- 
cedent in  all  her  books,  hefitated  fometime, 
whether  flie  fhould  deviate  from  their  authority, 
but  at  laft  recollecting  that  one  way  or  other  her 
hiftory  muft  be  told,  Ihe  refolved  to  deviate  fo  far 
from  the  common  rule. 

She  then  told  Lucy,  that  ihe  muft  begin  with 
her  illuftrious  defcent,  and  defcribe  minutely  the 
perfections  both  of  her  body  and  mind  ;  fhe  muft 
Jikewife  take  particular  notice  of  all  her  lovers, 
particularly  prince  Edward  the  gardener,  but  fhe 
was  not,  on  any  account  whatever,  to  mention 
the  odious  affair  of  ftealing  the  carp.  Poor  Lucy 
was  terribly  frightened,  and  did  not  know  what 
to  fay,  but  fhe  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  Mifs 
Glanville,  who  came  to  let  her  know  that  Sir 
George  had  taken  her  brother  home  with  him  to 
dinner.  This  put  Arabella  out  of  all  patience, 
and  fhe  could  not  help  calling  them  both  un- 
worthy knights,  who  would  not  fray  to  hear  her 
flory  ;  but  as  Mifs  Glanville  did  not  know  what 
flie  meant,  fhe  made  no  anfwer,  and  the  reft  of 
the  day  was  fpent  in  the  mod  agreeable  manner. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  Glanville  came  home, 
fomewhat  elevated  with  liquor,  and  feeing  his 
coufin  fitting  befide  his  fitter,  he  fell  on  his  knees 
before  her,  and  attempted  to  kifs  her  hand.  This 
incenfed  her  more  than  ever,  and  fnatchin^  her 
hand  from  him,  faid,  that  he  had  again  committed 
a  new  crime,    and  that  he  muft  do  penance  in 
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imitation  of  Orontcs.  "  I  wifhed  he  had  hanged 
himfelf,  (faid  Mr.  Glanville)"  feeing  his  coufin 
again  on  her  romances.  He  then  begged  to  know 
what  he  muft  do,  upon  which  fhe  anfwered',  that 
he  mufl  vindicate  himfelf,  by  purfuing  Edward, 
the  falfe  prince,  whom  he  had  entered  into  3 
treaty  with,  to  carry  her  away.  Mr.  Granville, 
who  was  elevated  by  liquor,  and  mad  with 
vexation,  told  her  if  that  would  pleafe  her,  he 
would  go  and  bring  her  the  rafcal's  head. 

Mils  Glanville  told  Arabella,  that  fhe  was 
much  obliged  to  her  coufin  for  putting  her  brother 
in  a  way  to  come  to  the  gallows,  and  added  that 
if  her  heroes,  of  whom  fhe  had  been  fpeaking, 
jived  by  taking  away  the  lives  of  their  fellow  crea- 
tures, fhe  hoped  they  did  not  in  the  end  die  with- 
out the  juft  reward  of  fuch  horrid  and  attrocious 
crimes. 

Arabella  interrupted  her  coufin,  by  telling  her 
that  (he  was  furprifed  that  fhe  had  not  more  at- 
tended to  hiftory,  fince  it  was  well  known  the 
law  had  no  power  over  heroes,  and  that  (he  was 
now,  by  what  fhe  had  faid,  going  to  damp  that 
noble  flame  of  courage  which  fhe  had  kindled  in 
1ier  brother. 

Mifs  Glanville  anfwered,  that  whatever  might 
be  the  laws  in  thofe  countries  where  her  heroes 
lived,  yet  in  England  fhe  was  fure  that  if  her 
brother  committed  murder,  he  would  be  hanged 
without  any  regard  to  his  being  either  a  hero  or  a 
porter.  Mr.  Glanville  laughed  heartily  at  the 
difpute  between  the  two  ladies,  and  telling  his 
coufin  he  would  try  to  find  Edward,  dead  or  alive, 
both  the  ladies  returned  to  t.l)eir  refpective  apart- 
ments. 
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While  things  remained  on  this  footing  at  the 
caftle,  Sir  George,  who  had  read  as  many  ro- 
mances as  Arabella,  began  to  form  a  defign  for 
making  love  to  her  in  her  own  way.  p'or  this 
purpofe,  he  went  to  vifit  Mr.  Glanville,  but 
found  him  extremely  ill,  fo  that  he  was  obliged 
to  content  himfelf  with  fending  his  name  up  to 
the  ladies,  and  then  returned  home, 

Mr.  Glanville's  illnefs  increafed  fo  faft,  that  at 
the  end  of  five  days  he  was  in  a  violent  fever,  and 
Arabella,  who  had  kept  to  her  form,  in  not  vi- 
fning  him,  began  to  be  afraid  he  would  die.  His 
iifter  was  fo  much  fhocked  at  her  coufin's  indif- 
ference, that  (he  told  her,  fhc  wifhed  that  neither 
herfelf  nor  her  brother  had  ever 'come  to  the 
caftle,  and  at  that  inftant,  not  being  able  to  con- 
tain her  indignation  any  longer,  flounced  out  of 
the  room,    and   went  to  her  brother's  chamber. 

She  was  followed  by  Arabella,  who  for  the  firft 
time  going  into  his  chamber,  told  him,  if  he 
pleafed  he  might  live,  for  fuch  were  her  com- 
mands, and  fhe  expected  to  be  obeyed.  Mifs 
Glanville  was  fhocked  at  her  ridiculous  beha- 
viour, and  finding  her  brother's  life  in  danger, 
difpatched  a  meftenger  to  town  to  her  father. 

Sir  Charles  came  to  the  caftle  as  foon  as  he 
heard  of  his  fon's  illnefs,  and  foon  after  his  ar- 
rival, the  fever  took  fuch  a  favourable  turn,  that 
he  recovered  every  day.  This  was  agreeable 
news  to  Sir  Charles,  and  Arabella,  who  believed 
that  he  had  recovered,  in  confequence  of  her 
command  for  that  purpofe,  often  condefcended  to 
walk  with  him  in  the  gardens. 

Sir  George,  who  had  fent  to  the  caftle  every 
day,  to  hear  whether  Mr.  Glanville  was  better, 
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embraced  the  opportunity  of  his  recovery,  in 
fuiting  himfelf  to  the  tafte  of  Arabella,  and  that 
lady  began  to  look  on  him  as  a  real  knight  errant. 
He  talked  to  her  in  the  language  of  her  favourite 
books,  which  fo  much  furprifed  Sir  Charles  and 
Mifs  Glanville,  that  they  could  not  help  looking; 
upon,  him  with  particular  marks  of  contempt. 
This,  however,  did  not  in  the  leaft  difcompofe 
him  ;  for  thinking  he  mould  be  able  to  make 
fome  impreflion  on  her  vanity,  he  flattered  her  for 
every  word  that  dropped  from  her  mouth,  and 
often  told  the  company,  that  he  wiihed  he  had 
been  endowed  with  one  half  of  her  eloquence* 
which  was  Co  powerful,  that  it  bore  down  all  op- 
pofition.  Mr.  Glanville,  though  ftill  weak, 
doubted  not  but  Sir  George  was  making  himfelf 
merry  at  the  expence  of  his  infatuated  coufin,  and 
his  mind  being  filled  with  revenge,  he  wifhed  that 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  give  him  a  proper  cha- 
ftifement  for  fuch  daring  prefumption,  which  he 
knew  could  not  be  agreeable  to  any  gne  prefent. 

Mr.  Glanville  being  now  perfectly  recovered, 
Sir  Charles  propofed  that  he  and  his  coufin  mould 
take  the  diverfion  of  hunting,  ahd  Sir  George 
with  fome  other  gentlemen,  agreed  to  be  of  th-sf 
party.  Accordingly,  having  mounted  their  horfes, 
the  chace  was  continued  for  a  confiderable  time^ 
till  Arabella,  who  kept  as  near  as  poflible  to  Mr. 
Glanville,  told  him,  me  was  fatigued,  and  de* 
fired  to  alight.  At  that  inftant,  Mr.  Glanville 
helped  her  off  her  horfe,  and  for  fome  time  they 
converfed  together  very  agreeably,  Mr.  Glanville 
taking  care  to  obferve  the  ilricteft  decorum,  both 
in  his  words  and  actions.  After  fome  time  fpent 
ill  this  manner,  Arabella  feeing  a  man  coming 
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up,  fcreamcd  out,  and  went  to  untye  her  horfe, 
telling  her  coufin  that  that  was  the  perfon  who 
fome  months  ago  had  attempted  to  ravifh  her. 
Mr.  Glanville  begged  that  fhe  would  not  make 
herftlf  uneafy,  but  all  to  no  purpofe,  for  mount- 
ing her  horfe  fhe  rode  of,  commanding  him  not 
to  follow  her. 

Vexed,  and  curfing  the  books  that  had  turned 
her  head,  the  ftranger  approached  and  afked  him, 
whether  that  lady,  who  had  juft  rode  of,  was  not 
a  complication  of  all  the  ridiculous  follies  that 
ever  could  exift  at  once  in  one  perfon. 

Mr.  Glanville,  who  could  not  bear  that  any 
one  fhould  fpeak  in  fo  contemptuous  a  manner, 
gave  the  {banger,  Mr.  Harvy,  a  fevere  box  on 
the  ear  with  the  but  end  of  his  whip,  which* 
itunned  him  fo,  that  it  was  above  a  minute  before 
he  had  power  to  draw  his  fword.  A  battle  en- 
{\icd,  which  Arabella  being  near  enough  to  fee, 
thought  to  have  rode  up  to  the  combatants  to 
fr,ve  her  coufin's  life,  but  fome  hay-makers 
coming  by  at  the  fame  time,  fhe  thought  they 
were  all  accomplices  of  her  intended  ravifher,  and' 
therefore  fhe  rode  after  the  chace,  where  fhe  over- 
took Sir  George,  and  fainted  away  in  his  arms. 
Sir  George  placed  her  on  the  ground,  and  having 
procured  a  little  water,  brought  her  to  herfelf, 
while  Sir  Charles  coming  up,  and  not  finding  his 
fon,  afked  her  eagerly,  what  was  become  of 
him  ?  "  Ah,  Sir,  (faid  Arabella)  your  fon  is 
happily  engaged  in  fhedding  the  laft  drop  of  his 
"blood  with  a  falfe  knight.  It  may  be  happy  for 
you,  madam,  (faid  Sir  Charles)  but  if  my  fon 
is  killed,  I  {hall  think  myfelf  extremely  un- 
happy.'' 

Sir 
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£ir  Charles,  who  doubted  not  but  bis  fon  was 
brought  into  fome  fcrape  by  Arabella's  ridiculous 
conduct,  afked  which  way  he  was  gone,  and 
being  directed  to  the  place,  gallopped  off  as  fad 
as  pofiible,  being  followed  by  Arabella  and  the 
reft  of  the  company.  It  was  not  long  before  they 
came  to  the  place,,  but  ftill  they. found  no  marks 
of  bloodihedy  only  two  or  three  hay-makers  were 
talking  together,  and  Arabella  telling  Sir  Charles 
that  thofe  were  fome  of  the  accomplices  whom 
Mr.  GlanviLle  had  not  killed,  he  flew  into  a 
■violent  paflion,  and  afked  her  what  could  induce 
his  fon  to  kill  hay^makers.  To  this  fhe  anfwer- 
ed,  that  they  were  not  hay-makers,  though  they 
had  come  there  in  difguife,  but  Sir  Charles  pay- 
ing no  regard  to  her  nonfenfe,  went  up  to  the 
men,  and  asked  them  which  way  thofe  two-  gen- 
tlemen were  gone.  To  this  the  hay-makers  an- 
iwered,  that  it  was  true  the  gentlemen  had  quar- 
relled, though  they  knew  not  what  about,  but 
they  had  prevented  them  from  injuring  each  other, 
and  that  after  they  parted,  one  of  them  mounted 
his  horfe  and  rode  off,  but  the  other  they  believed, 
as  he  was  on  foot,  could  not  be  a  great  way  of,, 
for  they  had  feen  him  within  thefe  few  minutes* 

Sir  Charles  being  happy  in  hearing  that  his- 
fon  wasfafe,  returned  to  the  caffle,  where  as  foor* 
as  they  arrived,  Arabella  made  herfelf  truly  ridi- 
culous, by  comparing,  the  adventure  of  the  day 
to  fome  of  thofe  fhe  had  read  of  in  her.  romances. 
In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Glanville  arrived,  and 
being  vexed  to  think  that  his  coufin  had  faid  Ct> 
many  things  to  expofe  herfelf  retired  to  his* 
chamber,    without   (peaking  one    word  to  any 
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of*  the  company.  It  feems  that  during  the 
chace,  Sir  George,  who  thought  his  fchemes 
were  deep  laid,  had  ufed  fome  innocent  free- 
doms with  Arabella,  which  fhe  had  conftrued 
into  crimes,  and  Sir  Charles  being  apprehenfive 
that  confiftent  with  her  romantic  notions,  a  duel 
might  enfue,  went  to  her  apartment,  and  begged 
that  fhe  would  not,  by  any  means  whatever,  en- 
danger the  life  of  his"  fon.  She  promifed 
that  fhe  would  not,  upon  which  he  aflured 
her  that  Sir  George  fhould  beg  her  pardon  for 
what  he  had  done.  Next  day  Sir  Charles  under 
pretence  that  he  was  going  to  take  a  ride  out 
before  dinner,  called  on  Sir  George,  who  be- 
ing at  home,  received  him  with  the  utmoft  po- 
litcnefs. 

After  the  mutual  compliments  were  over,  and 
they  had  both  taken  their  feats  in  the  parlour, 
Sir  Charles  began  to  queftion  Sir  George  about 
fome  freedoms  that  he  had  ufed  with  Arabella, 
and  defired  to  know  what  he  had  to  fay  in  vin- 
dication of  himfelf.  Sir  George  faid  he  had 
only  rallied  her  a  little  on  her  pretended  fright, 
which  fo  fatisfied  Sir  Charles  that  he  returned 
home,  defiring  Sir  George  to  honour  him  as 
often  as  convenient  with  his  company  at  the 
caftle. 

Upon  his  return  home,  his  fon  was  eager  to 
know  what  had  pafTed  between  them,  but  Sir 
Charles,  who  was  vexed  at  the  conduct  of  his 
niece,  refufed  to  give  him  any  fatisfaclory  an- 
fwer.  This  ferved  only  to  inflame  Mr.  Glan- 
ville's  paffions,  who  doubted  not  but  fome  indig- 
nity had  been  offered  to  his  charmer,  and  there- 
fore 
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fore  he  refoved  to  know  the  truth  from  her  own 
mouth. 

In  order  to  fatisfy  his  curiofity  in  a  point  that 
feemed  fo  much  connected  with  his  honour,  he 
followed  her  one  morning  up  to  the  door  of  her 
chamber,  but  (he  having  denied  him  admittance 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  not  a  little  mortified  with 
the  difappointment. 

He  was  fcarce  gone  when  Lucy  came  to  in- 
form her  that  fhe  had  received  a  letter  from  Sir 
George,  at  which  Arabella  was  extremely  angry, 
afking  her  how  fhe  could  prefume  to  take  any 
letters  from  a  knight  without  her  permiflion. 
The  poor  girl  knew  not  what  to  fay,  but  her 
lady  taking  the  letter  out  of  her  hand  broke  it 
open,  and  found  it  written  in  the  true  ftile  of 
romance. 

Sir  George  who  had  figned  himfelf  Bellamont, 
told  her  that  he  muft  die  unlefs  fhe  would  be 
gracioufly  pleafed  to  command  him  to  live.  As 
this  produced  a  curious  dialogue  between  her 
and  her  waiting  maid,  Lucy  faid  that  fhe  might 
as  well  command  him  to  Jive  as  fhe  had  Mr. 
Hervy  and  Mr.  Glanville;  but  Arabella  told 
her  that  was  inconfiftant  with  decorum,  for  if 
fhe  allowed  him  to  live  fhe  mufl:  alfo  fuffer  him 
to  love  i  a  favour  inconfiftent  with  her  delicacy 
to  grant.  However,  fhe  was  at  laft  perfuaded  by 
Lucy,  to  whom  fhe  promifed  that  next  morning 
fhe  would  fend  her  to  him  with  a  reprieve,  only 
upon  fome  certain  conditions. 

Mr.  Glanville,  who  was  all  impatience  to  have 
the  match  concluded  before  he  returned  to  town, 
told  his  father  who  g?ve  him  all  the  encourage- 
ment he  could,  but  flill  declared  that  he  would 
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lay  no  force  or  reftraint  upon  the  inclinations 
of  his  niece,  whofe  diftempered  imagination 
ieemed  to  render  her  an  object  of  pity  rather 
than  contempt.  In  the  morning  Sir  Charles 
'had  fome  thoughts  of  communicating  his  inten- 
tions to  his  niece,  but  when  he  fent  for  her  to 
attend  him  file  was  engaged  in  a  bufinefs  which 
fhe  looked  upon  as  of  the  utmoft  importance. 

The  letter  that  Lucy  had  brought  from  Sir 
George  Bellamont  had  made  fuch  an  impreflion 
on  her  mind  that  fhe  refolved  to  give  the  knight 
a  proof  of  her  heroifm.  In  this  defign  fhe  was 
encouraged  by  her  maid,  who  reprefented  to 
her  that  it  would  be  a  mod  cruel  thing  to  It 
the  poor  gentleman  die  while  fhe  had  it  in  her 
Jpower  to  favc  his  life.  At  that  inftant  Mifs 
Glanville  came  into  the  room,  and  finding  her 
coufin  in  a  Irate  of  deep  melancholy,  told  her 
that  her  father  would  be  glad  tofpeak  with  her. 

Arabella  in  anfwer  faid  that  fhe  was  involved 
in  fo  many  troubles  that  fhe  knew  not  where 
they  would  end,  only  that  fhe  was  afraid  they, 
would  prove  fatal  to  her  at  laft.  As  Mifs  Glan- 
ville could  not  form  any  notions,  of  new  troubles 
that  fhe  had  been,  engaged  in,  fhe  afked  her 
ferioufly  what  fhe  meant,  upon  which  Arabella 
let  her  know,  that  u,nlefs  fhe  commanded  Sir 
George  to  Uve  he  would  certainly  die. 

Mifs  Glanville,  who  thought  Sir  George  had 
been  wholly  her  own,  was  (truck  with  this  piece 
of  intelligence,  and  afked  her  coufin  whether  he 
was-fick.  "  Yes,  faid  fhe,  and  I  muft  now. go 
"  and  command  hjrn  to  iive;  a  circumftance 
«*  that  nothing  but  charity  could/ind.uce  me  ttfjf 
She  then  proceeded  to  quote  a,  great  many  paf- 
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fages  out  of  her  favourite  romances,  but  before 
fhe  had  concluded,  Mr.  Glanville  fent  in  his 
name,  defiring  to  be  admitted  to  fpealc  with  his 
coufin.  Arabella  told  him  that  he  was  come 
in  proper  time  to  give  his  opinion  on  a  difpute 
that  his  fiftcr  and  fhe  had  been  engaged  in, 
namely,  whether  it  was  not  lefs  cruel  to  vifit 
a  lick  gentleman  and  command  him  to  live, 
than  to  furFer  him  to  kifs  her  hand.  Mr.  Glan- 
ville faid  there  could  be  no  comparifon,  for  cha- 
rity and  companion  for  our  fellow  creatures  in 
diftrefs  ought  to  be  ftrongly  marked  on  every 
part  of  our  conduct. 

Arabella  was  pleafed  to  find  that  Mr.  Glan- 
ville had  declined  in  her  favour,  which  vexed 
his  filter  fo  much  that  fhe  faid  if  fhe  would 
perfiil:  in  waiting  on  Sir  George,  fhe  fhould  have 
no  objection,  notwithftanding  the  manifeft  im- 
propriety of  fuch  a  ftep.  The  name  of  Sir 
George  awakened  all  the  jealoufy  and  fufpicion 
of  Mr.  Glanville;  he  knew  his  coufin  was  in 
fome  manner  difordered  in  her  intellects  by  read- 
ing her  romances,  and  he  was  convinced  at  the 
fame  time,  that  Sir  George  was  too  artful  not 
to  take  an  opportunity  of  her  weaknefs* 

Arabella,  feing  Mr.  Glanville  as  it  were  a 
little  difcompofed,  pulled  Sir  George's  letter  out 
of  her  bureau  and  gave  it  him  to  read,  telling 
him  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was  one  of  the  moft 
heroic  epiftles  that  had  ever  been  written,  for  it 
was  in  the  true  ftileof  thegreatCyrus.  Mr.  Glan- 
ville opened  it  eagerly,  and  when  he  had  perufed  two 
or  three  lines  he  was  obliged  to  feign  a  violent 
cough,  otherwife  he  would  have  burfl  out  into 
laughter,  which  might  have  offended  his  coufin^ 
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His  fitter,  however,  had  not  the  fame  command. 
over  herfelf;  for  no  fooner  did  fhe  hear  the 
encomiums  on  Arabella's  beauty  and  merit,  than 
fhe  gave  fuch  way  to  laughter,  that  Arabella 
confidered  her  as  making  herfelf  merry  at  her 
expence. 

She  then  told  Mr.  Glanville  that  as  fhe  was 
going  to  fave  the  gentleman's  life,  fo  fhe  doubted 
not  but  he  would  accompany  her,  but  this  he 
refufed  to  comply  with,  telling  her  that  it  would 
look  very  ftrange  for  him  to  go  and  vifit  the 
perfon  who  in  her  affections  was  his  rival. 
The  truth  is,  Mr.  Glanville  could  not  bear  the 
thoughts  of  feeing  his  coufin  made  an  object 
of  ridicule,  for  he  knew  that  if  fhe  went  to 
viit  Sir  George,  that  artful  fpark  would  not 
fail  to  recount  her  as  one  of  the  fhangeft  crea- 
tures he  had  ever  feen. 

At  laft  he  prevailed  fo  far  on  his  coufin  as 
to  fend  him  a  letter  rather  than  wait  on  him, 
which  fhe  did,  and  it  was  written  in  the  true 
Itile  of  a  heroine  of  romance.  This  letter  fhe 
was  juft  about  fending,  when  a  fervant  came 
into  the  room  and  informed  them  that  Sir  George 
was  come  to  wait  upon  them,  from  which  cir- 
cumftance  it  appeared  that  there  was  no  great 
fear  of  his  death. 

As  foon  as  Arabella  faw  him,  fhe  told  him 
that  fhe  knew  he  came  to  put  an  end  to  his  very 
exiftence  in  her  prefence,  and  began  to  diiluade 
him  from  fuch  a  purpofe;  telling  him  at  the 
fame  time,  that  as  fhe  had  fhewed  his  letter  to 
Mr.  and  Mifs  Glanville,  they  were  of  the  fame 
opinion  with  herfelf.  Sir  George  was  a  good 
dcul  mortified  to  think  that  his  letter  had  been 
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fhewn  to  any  perfon  but  berfelf,  and  being  at 
a  lofs  what  to  fay,  refolved,  if  poffible,  to  make 
a  virtue  of  neceffity,  by  turning  the  whole  into 
ridicule  without  offending  the  lady. 

He  then  told  her  in  the  mofr  languifhing 
manner,  that  he  was  come  to  receive  her  laft 
commands;  either  to  die  at  her  feet,  or  be  ba- 
niflied  from  her  prefence  for  ever.  The  laft 
fhe  made  choice  of,  and  commanding  him  to 
live,  told  him  never  to  fee  her  more,  till  by 
fome  acl:  of  repentance  he  fhould  entitle  himfelf 
to  her  favour. 

This  fcene  though  ridiculous,  yet  made  Mr. 
Glanville  extremely  merry.  He  faw  that  the 
artful  Sir  George  was  only  making  game  of  his 
coufin,  and  therefore  defired  him  to  take  a  turn 
with  him  in  the  garden.  Sir  George  followed, 
and  as  foon  as  they  were  alone,  Mr.  Glanville 
afked  him  what  he  meant  by  all  that  fulfome 
fluff  which  he  had  uttered  in  the  prefence  of 
Lady  Arabella;  telling  him  at  the  fame  time, 
that  fhe  was  not  a  proper  object  for  his  mirth 
to  difplay  itfelf  upon,  nor  one  whofe  relations 
would  fuffer  fuch  liberties  to  be  taken,  without 
chaftifing  the  perfon  who  did  fo  in  the  moft 
fignal  manner. 

Sir  George  anfwered  him  in  the  ftile  of  ro- 
mance, but  Mr.  Glanville  determining  not  to  be 
made  the  dupe  of  any  perfon  whatever,  told 
him  either  to  give  over  fpeaking  in  that  man- 
ner, (o  as  to  infult  his  coufin,  or  elfe  to  meet 
him  at  a  proper  place  and  give  him  the  fatii- 
fa&ion  of  a  gentleman. 

Sir  George,  who  had  no  intention  to  fight, 
feeing  Mr.  Glanville  in  earneft,  told  him  tnat 
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he  would  Endeavour  to  diveft  himfelf  of  heroics, 
and  \u{\  when  he  had  done  fpeaking,  Arabella 
and  Mifs  Glanville  appeared  in  the  walk  before 
them.  Arabella,  who  was  not  in  a  humour 
to  be  engaged  in  company,  ltruck  into  another 
walk,  where  fhe  met  her  uncle  Sir  Charles, 
whom  me  would  have  avoided,  but  there  was 
no  poflibility  of  doing  it,  as  there  was  not  a 
pafTage  to  get  out  at,  unlefs  they  had  returned 
back  by  the  fame  way  they  came, 

The  baronet  told  her  that  he  had  fome  things 
to  communicate  to  her  of  the  utmoft  impor- 
tance, and  as  they  were  confidant  with  the  dy- 
ing words  of  her  father,  he  doubted  not  but  me 
would  attend  to  them.  Arabella,  who  imagined 
that  he  was  going  to  mention  fomething  con- 
cerning love,  told  him  that  fhe  would  not  hear 
one  word,  becaufe  he  had  already  acted  to  her 
in  the  moft  cruel  manner.  Sir  Charles  begged 
to  be  informed:  in  what  manner  he  had  acted 
cruelly  to  her,  but  inftead  of  giving  him  any 
anfwer,  fhe  flung  herfelf  from  him,  while  ho 
confidered  her  as  in  a  frate  of  madnefs. 

Juft  -as  fhe  was  gone,  Mr.  Glanville  came 
Hp  and  afked  his  father  what  had  induced  his 
coufin  to  leave  him  in  fo  abrupt  a  manner.  Sir 
Charles  told  him  that  he  need  not  make  him- 
felfany  way  uneafy  about  her,  for  fhe  was  not 
worrhy  of  his  notice.  He  added,  that  fhe  was 
a  vain,  proud,  fantaftic  girl;  who  wqujd  never 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  reafon,  but  had  actually 
the  eyes  of  her  underftanding  fhut  againft  its 
cleared  dictates.  He  concluded  by  telling  him 
that  he  muft  endeavour  to  wean  his  affections 
from  her,  and  lamented  tha-t  he  had  ever  placed 
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fo  much  affection  upon  her;  he  faid  that  he  was 
determined  never  to  give  himfelf  any  farther 
eoncern  about  her,  except  that  of  taking  care 
of  her  eflate  'till  (he  came  to  years  of  maturity, 
according  to  the  will  of  her  deceafed  father. 

Mr.  Glanville,  v/ho  was  much  troubled  with 
thofe  words  of  his  father's,  begged  him  not  to 
be  fo  har(h,  nor  proceed  to  any  violent  fteps 
'till  he  had  feen  his  coufin,  for  he  was  of  opi- 
nion that  fome  mifunderftanding  had  taken  place 
between  them  without  any  evil  intention  on, 
either  fide.  At  that  inftant  he  left  his  father  and 
went  to  the  houfe  where  he  found  Arabella,  and 
began  to  make  fuch  apologies  to  her  as  he 
thought  were  neceiTary.  She  then  told  him  that 
his  father  had  been  fo  cruel  as  to  propofe  an- 
other lover  to  her,  which  diftracled  Mr.  Glan- 
ville fo  much  that  he  fent  for  Sir  Charles,  who 
entering  her  apartment  asked  her  how  me  could 
accufe  him  of  what  he  never  thought  of.  She 
anfwered  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  for  a  while  he 
knew  not  what  reply  to  make,  and  being  com- 
manded to  retire  from  her  prefence,  he  without 
the  leaft  hefitation  obeyed. 

By  this  time  Sir  George  was  returned  from  the 
garden  to  the  houfe  and  had  rejoined  the  com- 
pany, and  as  Arabella  flill  confidered  him  as 
a  knight  errant  fhe  was  willing  to  hear  an  ac- 
count of  his  adventures.  This  made  the  whole 
company  laugh,  but  as  there  was  no  difputing 
with  a  lady  fo  learned,  he  told  her  that  he  was 
defcended  from  the  kings  of  Kent,,  and  that 
a  great  variety  of  misfortunes  had  happened 
to  h?s  family  fince  that  kingdom  fell  to- decay. 
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He  began  by  telling  her  that  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  tendered  manner  by  an  in- 
dulgent parent,  who  employed  all  forts  of  maf- 
ter's  to  inftrucT:  him  fo  as  to  appear  on  the  ftage 
of  life  as  a  true  knight  errant.  That  when 
he  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  he  began  to 
wifh  for  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  his  cou- 
rage fo  as  to  gain  to  himfelf  an  immortal  name. 
Having  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  he 
left  the  altar  where  he  had  pei formed  his  vigils 
and  fallied  forth,  not  doubting  but  he  fhould 
meet  with  fome  giant  who  would  attempt  taking 
him  to  his  inchanted  caftle. 

In  this  manner  he  continued  till  he  met  with 
a  lady  for  whofe  honour  he  was  determined  to 
fight,  and  to  mention  all  that  he  underwent  in 
defence  of  her  reputation  would  require  more 
than  a  volume  to  contain.  From  one  degree 
of  fuffering  he  was  obliged  to  encounter  with 
another,  till  being  quite  exhaufted  with  tilts 
and  tournaments  he  refolved  to  return  to  his  own 
country. 

Sir  Charles  and  Mr.  Glanville  heard  with 
indignation  a  narrative  which  they  could  con-* 
fider  in  no  other  light  than  as  calculated  to  ridi- 
cule the  fair  Arabella,  but  how  agreeably  were 
they  furprized  when  they  heard  the  young  lady 
declare,  that  fhe  looked  on  Sir  George  as  one 
of  the  moft  defpicaple  wretches  that  had  ever 
difgraced  romance.  Sir  Charles  was  fo  much 
pleafed  with  what  fhe  faid,  that  he  declared  he 
admired  her  good  fenfe  more  than  ever,  while 
Mr.  Glanville,  who  had  heard  Sir  George  with 
indignation  becaufe  he  thought  that  he  ridiculed 
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his  coufin,  began  to  have  fome  hopes  that  (he: 
would  in  time  be  cured  of  her  foible. 

Sir  George,  who  had  not  forefeen  that  he  had 
overfhot  the  mark,,  endeavoured  to  make  an 
apology,  but  Arabella  who  began  to  defpife  him 
with  the  moll  fovereign  contempt,  told  him  fhe 
would  not  hear  one  word  more  from  him,  but 
rifing  from  her  feat  retired  to  her  chamber. 

Before  {he  took  leave  of  the  company  fhe 
told  Sir  George  that  whatever  might  be  his  pre- 
tences to  knight  errantry,  fhe  was  fure  he  was 
no  better  than  a  novice,  and  fhe  begged  that  for 
the  future  he  would  make  himfelf  better  ac- 
quainted with  fuch  important  fubjects  before  he 
pretended  to  talk  of  them.  This  fevere  rebuff 
he  did  not  expect  to  meet  with,  and  although 
he  had  looked  on  Arabella  as  little  better  than 
a  fool,  yet  he  found  that  (he  was  endowed  with 
good  fenfe;  though  clouded  by  the  perverted 
ufe  of  books  that  ought  to  have  never  been  pe- 
rufed  by  the  public,  except  in  the  barbarous 
ages. 

Mr.  Glanville  was  extremely  pleafed  at  the  re- 
ception Sir  George  met  with  from  Arabella,  and 
could  not  help  laughingatthe  unfortunate  baronet, 
who  with  downcaft  looks  expected  nothing  tefs* 
A  long  dialogue  enfued  concerning  heroic  writings 
in  general,  and  Sir  George  wasfo  much  mortified 
that  he  refolved  to  be  more  circumfpect  for  the 
future,  in  relating  his  adventures  to  one  of  fe 
much  penetration  as  Arabella. 

On  the  other  hand,  Arabella,  whofe  mind  was 
all  feniibility,  could  not  but  reflect  with  gri^f, 
that  a  knight  defcended  from  fuch  a  race  of  glo- 
rious anceftors,  fhould  thus  by  the  irregularity  of 
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his  conduit,  bring  a  difgrace  upon  them.  She 
continued  for  feveral  days  to  bewail  Sir  George, 
though  at  the  fame  time  (he  defpifed  him,  and 
Mr.  <jianviHe  believing  that  her  folitude  confirm- 
ed her  in  her  ridiculous  notions,  propofed  bringing 
her  to  London.  As  her  mourning  was  now  over, 
fhe  did  not  make  any  objection  to  the  propofal, 
but  as  Mr.  Glanville's  health  was  not  yet  reftored, 
his  father  propofed  that  they  fhould  fpend  a  few 
weeks  at  Bath. 

Before  they  fct  out,  Sir  George  fent  his  (ervant 
with  a  letter  to  Arabella,  but  becaufe  he  did  not 
deliver  it  on  his  knees,  fhe  told  him  he  was  a  pre- 
fumptuous  fquire,  and  his  mailer  a  falfe  prince* 
The  fellow  not  knowing  what  fhe  meant,  defircd 
to  know  what  anfwer  he  was  to  take  to  his  mailer, 
but  inftead  of  receiving  one,  fhe  ordered  him  to 
be  gone.  The  fellow  having  informed  Sir  George 
he  was  much  more  furprifed  than  ever,  and  couTd 
not  help  confidering  Arabella  as  truly  ridiculous, 
who  could  talk  in  fuch  a  manner  to  his  fervant. 
Next  day  Sir  George  went  to  take  leave  of  Sir 
Charles  and  the  reft  of  the  family,  and  he  faid  fo 
many  fine  things  to  MifsGlanville,  that  fhe  was 
only  forry  that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
accompany  them. 

The  day  of  their  departure  being  come,  they 
fet  out  in  a  coach  and  fix,  attended  by  feverai 
fervants  on  horfeback,  and  during  the  firit  day, 
nothing  material  happened,  but  in  the  evening  of 
the  fecond,  they  were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of 
three  highwaymen,  all  well  mounted.  One  of 
the  fervants  who  iirft  faw  them,  rode  up  to  the 
coach,  and  whifpercd  Mr.  Glanville,  that  they 
were  in  danger.    Sir  Charles,  who  was  near  his 
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Ton,  heard  what  was  faid  by  the  fervanr,  and  im- 
prudently mentioned  it  to  his  neice.  Mr.  Glan- 
ville, without  fpeaking  one  word,  jumped  out  of 
the  coach,  and  Mifs  Glanville  being  afraid  that 
her  father  would  follow,  fp rung  into  her  brother's 
feat,  and  held  her  arms  around  the  old  baronet's 
neck.  Arabella  asked  her  uncle' whether  they 
were  not  knights,  to  which  he  anfwered  they 
were  knights  of  the  road,  and  that  there  was  not 
the  leaft  doubt  but  they  would  have  a  warm  en- 
gagement with  them,  for  it  would  be  fcandalous 
to  give  it  up,  feeing  they  were  only  three  in 
number. 

At  laft,  the  highwaymen  came  up  to  the  coach, 
but  Arabella,  who  ftill  concluded  that  they  were 
knights,  called  out  to  them  not  to  endanger  their 
lives;  for  they  (meaning  herfelf  and  Mifs  Glan- 
ville) had  not  been  carried  away  by  violence. 
The  highwaymen,  who  did  not  underftand  what 
fhe  meant,  rode  off,  finding  that  the  fervants 
would  be  more  than  a  match  for  them.  As  Ara- 
bella had  been  allured  by  Mr.  Glanville  that  Ed- 
ward, the  gardener,  whom  they  called  the  prince, 
was  dead,  fo  me  concluded  that  thofe  knights 
were  lovers  of  Mifs  Glanville,  and  actually  told 
her  fo,  but  the  other  anfwered  that  fhe  had  no 
lovers  among  highwaymen. 

Mr.  Glanville  being  afraid  that  his  filter  as 
well  as  his  father  would  carry  the  argument  fo 
far  as  to  expofe  the  abfurdities  of  his  coufm, 
turned  the  difcourfe  on  another  fubje£t,  after  he 
had  fully  afTured  Arabella  that  the  men  whom  fhe 
took  for  knights  were  no  other  than  robbers  who 
came  with  a  defign  of  rifling  their  pockets. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  more  worth  mentioning  happened  till 
they  arrived  within  fight  of  Bath,  when  Ara- 
bella took  notice  that  fhe  had  never  feen  any  place 
that  was  fo  like  the  vale  of  Tempe  in  Macedo- 
nia. She  added,  that  if  it  fhould  ever  be  her 
misfortune  to  be  taken  away  by  fome  knight  to 
Macedonia,  (he  would  vifit  the  valley  of  Tempe. 
Sir  Charles  afked  her,  in  the  name  of  wonder, 
who  could  take  her  to  Macedonia,  for  he  be- 
lieved that  it  was  in  the  dominions  of  the  great 
Mogul.  Mr.  Glanville  anfwered,  that  Macedonia 
was  in  Turky,  and  added,  that  there  was  no 
reafon  to  fear  that  ever  his  couiin  would  have  the 
misfortune  to  viiit  it.  This,  however,  did  not 
fatisfy  Arabella,  who  faid  there  was  no  doubt  but 
fhe  would  one  day  have  the  misfortune  to  be  car- 
ried thither. 

This  difcourfe  brought  them  to  Bath,  where 
lodgings  had  been  provided  for  them,  and  each 
retired  to  their  refpeiStive  apartments,  to  repofe 
themfelves  after  the  fatigues  of  their  journey.  In 
the  morning,  Mifs Glanville  having  learned  that 
there  were  great  numbers  of  people  of  the  firft 
rank  in  Bath,  perfuaded  her  coufin  to  accompany 
her  to  the  pump-room.  As  they  went  in  their 
morning  drefs,  Arabella  made  choice  of  a  veil  ac- 
cording to  the  dire&ions  contained  in  her  ro- 
mances, and  Mifs  Glanville  was  too  eager  to  fct 
off  her  own  beauty,  to  take  the  leaft  notice  of  the 
oddities  of  her  coufin.  The  veil,  however,  was 
not  able  to  conceal  all  her  beauties,  for  they 
{hone  through  it  like  the  fun  through  a  cloud. 
The  women  filled  with  envy  whifpered  to  each 
other  who  could  fhe  be,  and  called  her  one  of 
the   moft    ridiculous  creatures   they   had    ever 
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feen.  The  men,  however,  were  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent opinion,  for  they  admired  the  equal  fy- 
metry  of  her  features,  the  agreeable  manner  in 
which  fhe  walked,  the  dignity  of  her  perfon,  and 
a  thoufand  other  things,  while  the  beau  fwore 
they  believed  fhe  had  fome  intention  of  bringing 
fuch  a  ridiculous  cuftom  into  fafhion. 

Some  of  the  fober  people  believed  (he  was  fome 
foreigner,  who  had  come  on  a  virlt  to  England, 
while  others  imagined  fhe  was  a  nun  who  had 
efcaped  out  of  one  of  the  Spanifh  convents.  Ara- 
bella, who  never  took  notice  of  what  they  faid, 
nor  knew  that  they  were  talking  of  -hex,  walked 
along  with  Mr.  Glanville,  while  Mifs  Glanville, 
who  had  now  mixed  with  the  crowd,  told  them 
who  her  couiin  was,  upon  which  the  men  faw 
•more  beaufres  in  her  than  ever,  becaufe  of  her 
^fortune,  and  the  ladies  were  over-awed,  when 
they  heard  that  fhe  was  the  daughter  of  a 
marquis. 

Having  feen  every  thing  curious  in  the  pump-, 
worn,  Arabella  propofed  returning  home;  and 
Mr.  Glanville  meeting  with  two  of  his  ac- 
quaintances, took  them  home  along  with  him  to 
'breakfaft.  There  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  his  amiable  confin,  and  it  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged that  they  could  not  look  upon  her 
without  admiration.  Mifs  Glanville  was  fully 
convinced  that  the  gentlemen  took  more  notice  of 
her  coufin  than  ef  herfelf,  and  therefore  me  was 
rather  in  an  ill  humour.  The  youngelr.  of  the 
gentlemen  was  one  of  thofe  who  are  commonly 
called  pretty  fellows,  though  he  had  fcarcc  any 
right  to  that  appellation.  This  fpark,  who  ad- 
dreiTed  himfelf  wholly  to  Mifs  Glanville,  fecmed 
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to  mind  nothing  fo  much  as  her  engaging  air  $_ 
buc  Mr.  Sclvvin,  the  other  gentleman,  was  of  a 
much  graver  difpofition.  He  was  one  of  thofe 
perfons  whofe  memories  enable  them  to  retain 
every  thing  they  read  ;  and  as  he  had  pcrufedmoftof 
the  ancient  hiltorians,  he  could  fix  the  date  of 
any  particular  tranfa6tion,  and  defcribe  the 
fituation  of  places,  as  mentioned  by  thofe  his- 
torians. He  had  by  that  extraordinary  talent., 
long  fhone  unrivalled  in  all  companies  ;  for  he 
was  fo  exact,  that  it  was  almoft  impolTible  to  dis- 
cover that  he  was  In  an  error.  Heie,  however, 
he  was  led  into  a  fcrape,  by  one  whom  he  never 
imagined  capable  o^  doing  it. 

Arabella  having  mentioned  what  fhe  thought 
concerning  the  Bath  waters,  could  not  help 
telling  the  company,  that  they  were  in  her 
©pinion,  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  Thermopyte 
in  Greece,  both  in  their  qualities  and  effects. 
Mr.  Selwin,  who  with  all  his  reading,  had  never 
met  with  any  account  of  thofe  celebrated  fprings, 
knew  not  what  anfwer  to  make,  and  was  defpe- 
ratclynonplufed,efpecially  when  he  confidered  that 
the  company  had  fixed  their  eyes  upon  him. 
Vexed  that  he  mould  be  thus  put  to  his  fhifts  by 
a  girl,  he  told  her  that  fhe  nmft  be  miftaken,  for 
he  was  fure  there  was  no  fuch  medicinal  fpringin 
the  place  that  fhe  mentioned.  Arabella  piqued  to 
hear  her  knowledge  called  in  queftion,  afked  him 
if  he  had  ever  read  Scudcry,  to  which  he  anfwer- 
e\l,  he  had  not,  for  he  had  taken  the  Greek 
authors  for  his  guide,  and  as  for  Scudery,  he 
knew  nothing,  of  him. 

He  then  proceeded  to  tell  Arabella,  that  he  re- 
membered fomethingof  that  Scudery  being  quoted 
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by  Plutarch,  but  he  could  never  learn  in  what 
part  of  Greece  he  lived.  To  this  Arabella  an- 
fwered,  that  he  was  a  Frenchman,  who  lived 
about  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  confequently 
could  not  have  been  quoted  by  Plutarch.  Mr. 
Glanville  burft  out  into  a  hearty  laugh  at  the 
expence  of  Mr.  Selwin,  who  had  not  one  word 
to  fay,  and  the  beau,  who  had  been  engaged 'with 
Mifs  Glanville,  made  himfelf  very  merry  at  the 
ignorance  of  his  companion. 

As  Mr.  Glanville  had  too  much  politenefs  to 
make  his  friend  blufh  any  longer  than  was  necef- 
fary  to  make  him  more  modeft  for  the  future,  he 
changed  the  difcourfe  to  another  fubjecl:,  and  told 
the  company  that  ~in  "his  opinion  nothing  was 
more  beneath  the  dignity  of  rational  creatures, 
than  to  fpend  every  part  of  their  time  in  ridiculing 
the  follies  of  others.  In  this  he  was  feconded  by 
Arabella,  who  went  into  a  long  difiertation  on 
the  nature  of  ridicule,  and  declared,  that  the 
perfon  who  took  pleafure  in  it,  muft  have  a  mind 
filled  with  rancour.  The  two  gentlemen  having 
taken  their  leave  for  that  time,  it  was  next  pro- 
pofed,  that  as  a  grand  ball  was  to  be  given  at  the 
alTembly  room,  therefore  Arabella  fhould  go  there 
along  with  her  coufins.  To  this  fhe  did  not 
make  any  objections,  butinftead  of  having  her 
drefs  made  in  the  ufual  fafliion,  ihe  ordered  the 
mantua-maker  to  do  it  up  in  the  fame  manner  as 
that  which  was  ufed  by  Julia,  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Auguftus.  The  poor  mantua-maker  de- 
clared flie  knew  nothing  of  fuch  a  fafiiion,  but 
fame  perfons  having  givenher  proper  inftruclions, 
contrived  it  fo  well,  that  it  gave  the  utmoft  fatis- 
fatiion  to  Arabella,  Mifs  Glanville,  whod©ub:eu 
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not  but  her  coufin  would  be  laughed  at,  was  not 
a  little  mortified  when  fhe  faw  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  company  fixed  upon  her,  and  every  one 
beholding  her  with  admiration.  Mr.  Selvvm, 
who  was  fYill  proud  of  her  company,  came  up 
and  told  her,  he  wondered  hew  a  lady  of  her 
good  fenfe  could  wear  the  drefs  of  the  princefs 
Julia,  who,  although  the  daughter  of  an  empe- 
ror, was  no  -better  than  a  common  proftitute. 
This  lail  expreflion  ftung  Arabella  to  the  quick, 
who  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  character  of  her 
favorite  princefs  ridiculed  in  that  manner,  and 
therefore  fhe  defired  Mr.  Selvin  for  the  future  to 
be  more  circumfpect  in  what  he  laid  concerning 
the  ladies.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Tinfel,  the 
beau,  with  whom  Mils  Glanville  was  engaged, 
made  fo  many  fevere  obfervations  on  the  conduct 
of  every  lady  that  entered  the  room,  that  Ara- 
bella began  to  imagine  that  all  the  people  who 
came  there  fpent  their  time  in  the  fame  cruel 
and  ufelefs  manner,  fo  that  fhe  refolved  to  return 
home. 

When  they  returned  home,  Sir  Charles  told 
his  niece,  that  fhe  had  now  had  a  fight  of  the 
mod  polite  .places  in  Bath,  and  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  moft  fafhionable  company,  and 
ihcrefore  he  defired  to  know  her  opinion  of  what 
fhe  had  fecn.  To  this  fhe  anfwered,  that  fhe 
had  not  received  fo  much  entertainment  as  fhe 
expected,  and  that  if  there  was  nothing  more 
rational  in  the  circle  of  public  life,  fhe  would 
once  more  with  pleafure  return  to  her  books. 

Mifs  Glanville,  who  happened  to  be  prefent, 
a(ked  Arabella  what  more  nobJe  amufements  fhe 
would  dtfire  than  dreffin^-,  going  to  the  pump- 
room  , 
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room,  the  ball,  and  the  affembly,  and  fpendlng 
the  evening  at  cards.  Arabella  who  began  to 
have  but  a  diminutive  opinion  of  her  coufin's 
underftanding,  told  her  that  the  men  with  fuch- 
poor  effeminate  voices  did  not  in  the  leait  re- 
lemble  the  heroes  fhe  had  read  of,  and  therefore 
fhe  was  determined  for  the  future  to  fhun  all  con- 
nexions with  fuch  mean  infignificant  wretches, 

Mifs  Glanville,  who  was  not  able  to  engage  in 
the  argument  againft  Arabella,  prevailed  on  Mr. 
Tinfel  to  aifift  her,  who  turning  to  our  heroine, 
told  her,  he  was  fuprifed  a  lady  of  her  great 
politenefs  fhould  be  an  enemy  to  drefs  and 
amufements.  He  obferved  that  thefe  things  were 
not  only  innocent  but  neceffary,  and  that  in  con- 
fequence  of  them  the  trade  and  manufactures  of 
the  nation  were  encouraged. 

Arabella  not  in  the  leaft  difconcerted,  told 
him  that  fhe  was  no  enemy  to  drefs,  nor  to  any 
of  the  public  amufements  that  could  be  conducl- 
ed'confiftent  with  decorum  on  the  principles  of 
private  and  public  virtue;  but  when  fhe  confi- 
dered  in  what  an  effeminate  manner  the  gentle- 
men dreffed,  and  how  they  fpent  their  time  irv- 
things  that  did  not  fo  much  as  deferve  the  name 
©f  trifles,  fhe  was  under  the  neceflity  of  de- 
fpifing  them,  becaufe  they  could  never  be  able 
to  act.  the  part  of  heroes.  She  then  proceeded 
to  relate  a  great  many  paffages  out  of  her  ro- 
mances, how  fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  princes 
of  antiquity  retired  from  the  wars^,  and  although 
they  took  an  innocent  relaxation  in  the  company 
of  their  miftrefies,  yet  they  never  gave  them-  . 
felves  up  to  iloth  and  indolence. 

J-  3,  Mifs 
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Mil's  Glanvillc  was  vexed  mod  mockingly 
when  fhe  found  that  Mr.  Tinfel  could  make  no 
reply,  and  therefore  turning  to  Arabella  told  her, 
that  ihc  could  not  think  it  confident  with  the 
foftnefs  of  her  fex  to  be  continually  talking  of 
wars  and  battles.  This, howevcrdidnotinthe lead 
difcompofe  our  heroine,  who  was  too  full  of  her 
notions  to  yield  them  to  thofe  whofe  abilities 
feemed  far  inferior  to  her  own,  and  therefore  (he 
told  Mifs  Glanville  that  fhe  had  no  other  in- 
tention in  being  fcvere  in  her  remarks  than  to* 
teach  the  gentlemen  what  could  not  fail  of  ag- 
grandizing their  characters. 

As  foon  as  the  con  ver  fat  ion  was  over,  Mr. 
Tinfel  and  Mr.  Selwin  took  leave  for  that  night, 
and  in  their  way  home  began  to  make  fome 
comments  on  what  they  had  heard.  Mr.  Tinfel 
f  id  he  was  fure  ArabelJa  was  a  fool,  otherwife 
fhe  would  not  have  uttered  fo  much  nonfenfe,- 
but  his  friend,  Mr.  Selwin,  was  of  a  different 
opin  on.  Hefaidthe  lady  had  read  a  great  deal,  and 
that  her  memory  was  even  more  retentive  than 
his  own,  for  fhe  had  quoted  pafTagcs  from  antient 
authors  that  he  had  totally  forgotten.  By  the 
time  they  arrived  at  home,  the  controverfy  be- 
came fo  hot,  that  had  not  fome  of  thiir  friend's 
brought  them  to  a   ri^ht  underftandinor   of  each 
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ether,    they  would   certainly  have    decided  the 
tlifpute  with  the  fworcl. 

In  the  morning  the  two  young  gentlemen  went 
again  to  wait  on  Sir  Charles,  and  found  him  at 
bteakfaft  with  his  fon  and  daughter.  Arabella 
being  at  that  time  in  her  clofet,  reading  one  of 
her  favourite  romances.  When  the  mutual  com- 
pliments were  over,  Mr.  Tinfel  took  MH*s  Glan- 
ville 
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vifle  afide,  and  told  her  that  he  had  nearly  beeir 
pinked  in  a  duel  for  vindicating  her  honour 
in  preference  to  her  coufin,  and  begged  that  fhc 
would  honour  him  with  her  company  to  take  aS 
walk. 

This  fhe  confented  to,  and  went  to  afk  her 
coufin,  but  Arabella  was  fo  deeply  engaged  in- 
the  fate  of  the  princefs  Melifinifb'ia,  thatfhe  de- 
clared fhe  could  not  give  over  reading  it.  Mifs- 
Glanville  told  her  that  the  princefs  might  be 
hanged,  which  fo  much  aggravated  Arabella, 
thatfheafkedher  if  it  was  proper  thus  to  totreatthu 
i acred  character  of  the  lady  whom  fhe  cfteemed 
with   fo  much  ridicule. 

Mifs  Glanville,  who  knew  not  what  anfwer 
to  make,  to  what  fhe  confidered  as  the  ir.oft  vile 
and  ridiculous  nonfenfe,  told  Arabella  that  fhe 
only,  wafted  time,  and  that  fhe  feared  Mr.  Sel-- 
win  was  waiting  for  her  below,  under  the  cha- 
racter of  a  new  lover. 

As  Arabella  had  formed  all  her  notions  of  com- 
mon life  from  what  fhe  had  read  in  romances, 
fo  fhe  looked  on  this  laft  expreflion  as  a  new  af- 
front. She  could  not  conceive  how  any  gentle- 
man could  be  fo  profane  as  to  tell  a  lady  that  he 
was  in  love,  till  fuch  time  as  he  had  fought 
many  battles  in  vindication  of  her  honour.  Mifs 
Glanville,  who  was  not  of  fuch  a  martial  fpi- 
rit,  told  her  that  Mr.  Selwin's  paflions  of  love 
were  in  every  refpedf.  confident  with  the  utmoit 
decorum,  and  fuch  as  was  pra&iced  by  all  the 
people  in  high  life.  She  then  ranfacked  all  her 
books,  and  gave  fuch  a  detail  of  the  rules  necef- 
fary  to  be  obferved  in  courtfhip,  that  fhe  ac- 
tually confidered  her  in  a  ftate  of  delirium,  and 
L  4  refufed 
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rcfufcd  to  fpeak  one  word  more  on  the  fub- 
jetf. 

Arabella,  who  was  all  good-nature,  told  her 
couiin  that  (he  was  forry  the  fublimc  and  heaven- 
ly examples  (he  had  mentioned  had  not  had  any 
effect  on  her  mind,  but  as  (he  would  not  be 
guilty  of  ill  manners,  (he  (hut  her  book,  and 
ordered  her  to  briim  her  fomc  few  things  that 
fhe  might  make  hcrfelf  ready  to  go  out  with  the 
company.  Mifs  Glanville  watted  for  her  be- 
loved coufin,  and  when  (he  made  her  appearance, 
drefLd  in  the  moft  decent  and  agreeable  man- 
ner, (he  began  to  reflect  that  as  (he  had  left  her 
veil,  fo  her  charms  would  eclipfe  thofe  of  every 
other  perfon  in  the  public  walks,  and  confequent- 
Jy  fhe  might  iofe  a  lover. 

Arabella,  in  all  the  luftre  of  unexampled  beau- 
ty, fet  out  with  Mifs  Glanville  and  the  two  gen- 
tlemen for  the  public  walks,  and  it  muft  be  free- 
ly acknowledged  that  Mr.  Selwin  began  to  con- 
fider  her  as  far  fuperior  to  any  thing  ne  had  ever 
read  of  in  hiftory ;  on  the  other  hand  Mr. 
Tinfel  was  fo  much  engaged  in  admiring  her, 
that  he  forgot  Mifs  Glanville,  a  circumftance 
not  a  little  mortifying  to  that  high-bred  lady, 
whofe  knowledge  of  the  world  had  been  acquir- 
ed at  the  court  end  of  the  town  She  told  Mr, 
Selwin  that  if  he  would  ingratiate  himfelf  with 
Arabella  he  muft  go  and  ask  her  pardon  on  his 
knees  for  having  prefumed  to  declare  that  he  was 
in  love  with  her. 

This  was  a  moft  mortifying  confideration,  but 
as  he  fondly  imagined  there  might  be  ftill  fome 
rc?.fon  to  hope,  he  did  as  Mifs  Glanville  had  de- 
fircdj  and  was  heartily   laughed  at   by  all  pre- 
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fent,  except  Arabella,  who  declared  that  he  had" 
never  given  her  any  offence.  She  mentioned  in- 
deed that  he  had  not  acled  confident  with  the 
character  of  fome  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  but 
that  fhe  faid  might  be  owing  to  the  violence  of 
his  paifion.  She  then  turned  to  Mifs  Glanville 
and  told  her,  that  fhe  defired  to  return  home,  to 
which  the  other,  who  had  not  been  much  pleafed 
with  her  morning  walk,  willingly  complied. 

As  foon  as  they  returned  home,  Arabella  went 
up  to  her  clofet,  and  Mifs  Glanville  retired  to 
drefs  for  dinner,  while  Mr.  Selwin  and  Mr. 
Tinfel  went  to  a  cofFee-houfe,  in  order  to  clear 
up  fome  miftakes  that  feemed  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  courfe  of  their  converfation.  It  feems  the 
two  gentlemen  had  difputed  upon  the  merits  of 
the  ladies,  and  both  becoming  warm  in  their 
pafTions,  they  each  retired  into  private  apartments 
to  write  a  letter  to  Arabella,  without  commu- 
nicating their  defign  to  each  other. 

Mr.  Selwin  fent  his  firft,  but  90  fooner  had 
the  meflenger  got  admittance  to  Lucy  the  wait- 
ing-maid, when  another  arrived  from  Mr.  Tin- 
fel, but  Lucy  refufed  to  receive  either  of  them 
as  contrary  to  her  lady's  orders. 

The  meflengers  told  her  that  the  letters  related 
to  fome  things  of  the  utmoft  importance,  and  as 
there  was  nothing  of  love  inthem  fhe  muftdeliver 
it  to  her  lady.  Lucy  finding,  according  to  their 
account,  that  there  was  nothing  in  them  relating 
to  love,  ventured  to  take  them,  and  having  dif- 
miiTed  the  fervant>,  went  up  to  her  lady's  apart- 
ment. She  had  no  fooner  entered  the  door  of 
the  chamber,  than  her  Lady  feeing  that  fhe  had 
letters  in  her  hand,  asked  her  in  a  more  than  or- 
t;  5  dinary 
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binary  tone,  why  fhe  had  tranfgreiTed  her  orders 
fo  far  as  to  bring  love-letters  to  her  without  her 
permiffion.  Lucy  told  her  (he  was  lure  they 
did  not  relate  to  love,  for  the  meflengers  told 
her  that  they  contained  fome  things  of  the  ut- 
oiolt.  importance,  upon  which  our  heroine  more 
vexed  than  ever,  told  her  that  no  knight  would 
write  letters  to  her  on  any  fubjeel:  but  love,  and 
therefore  ordered  her  take  them  away,  and 
once  more  deliver  them  to  the  perfidious  cava- 
lier?. 

Before  fhe  had  done  fpeaking,  Mi fs  Glanville 
entered  the  room,  and  feeing  her  coufin  much 
difcompofed  asked  her  the  reafon.  Arabella  then 
related  the  ftory  of  the  letters,  telling  her  fhe 
doubled  not  but  there  was  a  frefh  fcheme  m  agi- 
tation to  carry  her  away. 

Mils  Glanville,  who  had  not  yet  feen  the  let- 
ters, asked  whom  fhe  fufpected,  and  being  an- 
fwered  that  it  was  either  Mr.  Selwin  or  Mr. 
Tinfel,  Mifs  Glanville  declared  that  the  latter 
was  a  man  of  too  much  generofky  ever  to 
be  guilty  of  fuch  an  ungenerous  action.  Ara- 
bella then  fhewed  her  the  letter  from  Mr.  Sel- 
win, in  which  he  denied  that  he  had  ever  loved 
her,  at  which  Mifs  Glanville  laughed  heartily, 
which  put  our  heroine  out  of  all  forts  of  patience. 
She  could  not  bear  to  hear  that  fuch  a  cavalier 
as  Mr.  Selwin  was  not  in  love  with  her,  and 
in  proof  of  the  reality  of  her  fentiments  quoted, 
as  ufual,  many  paflages  out  of  her  romances 
which  no  one  underftood  but  herfelf. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Tinfel  was  next  pro- 
duced, and  when  Mifs  Glanville  had  read  it, 
fhe  teemed    to  be  a  good  deal  aftc&ed,  for  fhe 

had 
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Had  hitherto  imagined  that  gentlemen  to  be 
wholly  her  own.  Arabella  was  going  to  repeat- 
fome  firoilar  circumftances  out  of  her  romances 
when  fhe  was  interrupted  by  Lucy,  who  entered 
the  chamber,  and  told  them  that  dinner  was 
read/,  upon  which  both  the  ladies  adjourned  to 
the  dining-room. 

The  cloth  wasTcarce  removed  when  Mr.  Sel- 
win  came  into  the  room,  and  Arabella  could  not 
help  blufhing,  when  fhe  reflected  on  the  contents 
of  his  letters.  He  faid  all  he  could  to  vindicate 
himfelf,  but  that  not  being  fatisfa&ory  to 
the  fair  Arabella,  fhe  went  out  of  the  room  and 
made  a-fign  for  him  not  to  follow  her.  As  fhe 
was  going  up  to  her  apartment  Mr.  Tinfel*  ar- 
rived, and  not  doubting  but  his  letter  had  operat-- 
ed  powerfully  in  his  favour,  he  went  to  Lucy 
the  waiting-maid,  and  deiired  to  be  admitted  to 
fpeak  with  her  tady.  Lucy  told  him  that  fhe 
could  not  admit  him,  unlefs  he  would  declare 
that  he  was  not  in  love,  which  vexed  him  fo 
much,  that  he  asked  her  what  fhe  meant  by 
inch  an  expreffion.  In  anfwer  to  this  he  was 
told,  that  if  he  was  in  love,  he  muft  die, 
for  his  lady  had  commanded  all  thofe  to  die 
whoever  talked  of  love  to  her.  Mr.  Tinfel  then 
put  half  a  guinea  into  her  hand,  telling  her  again 
that  he  was  not  in  love,  upon  which  fhe  went 
and  carried  in  his  name  to  her  miftrefs.  Ara- 
bella told  her  fhe  was  a  moll:  imprudent  girl,  for 
many  falfe  knights  had  impofed  on  ladies  in  the 
fame  manner,  but  as  Lucy  afTured  her  he  fpoke 
the  truth,  it  was  agreed  that  he  fhould  be  per- 
mitted to  fpeak  to  her  on  certain  conditions* 
Lucy   having  communicated  her  lady'*  orders 
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to  Mr.  Tinfcl,  who  did  not  undcrftand  one  word 
of  them,  infifted  upon  going  to  her  apartment, 
upon  which  the  girl,  who  had  imbibed  many  of 
her  lady's  notions,  fcreamed  out  in  fo  violent 
a  manner  as  if  fome  perfon  had  been  going  to 
murder  her. 

Arabella  hearing  her  woman  exclaim  in  this 
manner,  and  feeing  Tinfel  enter  her  chamber, 
fhe  fell  back  on  her  feat  in  a  ftateof  infenfibility, 
giving  up  herfelf  for  loft.  Her  other  woman 
came  into  the  room  at  the  fame  time,  and  con- 
cluding that  Arabella  was  dead,  and  that  Tinfel 
was  the  caufe  of  it,  asked  him  what  bufinefs  he 
had  there  ?  Tinfel  had  not  time  to  anfwer  before 
Sir  Charles,  Mr.  Glanville,  and  his  filler  entered 
the  room  in  great  furprife,  not  knowing  what  to 
make  of  this  ltrange  adventure.  Mr.  Glanville 
ran  to  the  aflifrance  of  Arabella  who  was  ftill  in 
a  fwoon,  and  taking  her  in  his  arms,  fhe  began 
to  recover  gradually  ;  whilft  Sir  Charles  and  Mifs 
Glanville  continued  interrogating  Mr.  Tinfel 
what  could  have  induced  him  to  enter  at  fuch  a 
time  into  that  lady's  apartment.  The  nrft  words 
that  Arabella  uttered,  were  that  fhe  had  been 
taken  away  to  an  enchanted  caftle,  and,  there- 
fore, as  fhe  was  now  in  her  own  room,  fhe  de- 
iired  to  know  who  were  her  deliverers,  that  fhe 
might  thank  them  in  a  proper  manner.  Sir 
Charles  told  her,  that  fhe  had  never  been  out  of 
her  apartment,  <ind  turning  to  Mr.  Tinfel,  de- 
fired  to  know  whether  he  had  done  any  thing 
whatever  to  frighten  his  niece.  To  this  the 
young  gentleman  anfwered,  that  he  had  no  fuch 
Sefjgn,  and  that  he  really  believed  the  lady  was 
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mad,  or  at  leaft  me  was  very  much  difordered  in 
the  ufe  of  her  intellects. 

Sir  Charles,  who  doubted  not  but  Lucy  would 
be  able  to  give  him  the  beft  information,  interro- 
gated the  girl  in  the  ftricteft  manner,  and  having 
learned  in  what  manner  Mr.  Tinfel  got  into  the 
apartment  of  his  niece,  he  ftepped  up  to  him, 
and  in  an  angry  manner  defired  that  he  for  the 
future  would  be  no  more  feen  at  his  houfe.  To 
this  Tinfel  anfwered,  that  he  would  take  care 
for  the  future  never  to  come  near  his  niece,  be- 
caufe  fhe  was  not  only  a  mad  woman,  but  even 
beneath  contempt. 

Mr.  Glanville,  who  had  heard  fome  part  of 
the  converfation,  ftepped  up  to  Tinfel,  and  told 
him  that  he  hoped  he  would  not  take  fuch  liber- 
ties with  his  coufin,  as  he  was  determined  to 
vindicate  her  honour  on  every  occafion  what- 
ever. 

The  beau,  who  had  no  inclination  to  fight, 
told  Mr.  Glanville  that  he  might  do  as  he  pleafed, 
but  as  for  himfelf  he  would  never  for  the  future 
give  himfelf  any  trouble  concerning  a  woman 
who  was  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  only  fit  for 
Bedlam  -,  adding,  that  he  was  not  fo  fond  of  a 
halter  as  to  have  one  put  about  his  neck  and 
himfelf  hanged  up  for  no  other  reafon  but  that 
of  going  into  a  lady's  private  apartment.  He 
concluded  by  telling  him  that  he  was  not  afraid 
to  fight  upon  condition  that  the  object  in  quef- 
tion  had  been  worthy  of  it,  but  as  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  contrary,  he  would  not  give  him- 
felf fo  much  trouble  j  and  as  Mr.  Glanville  was 
unwilling  to  expofe  the  weaknefs  of  his  coufin, 
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he  fwffered  him  to  go  away  for  that  time  without 
any  chaftifement. 

As  foon  as  Mr.  Glanville  entered  the  room 
after  Tinfel  was  gone,  Arabella  told  hinv (he- 
doubted  not  but  he  had  taken  an  ample  revenge 
on  the  perfon  who  intended  to  ravifh  her,  to 
which  he  anfwered  he  had;  and  then  (he  ap- 
plauded him  greatly,  comparing  his  courage  to 
that  of  fome  of  thofe  heroes  of  whom  (he  had 
read  fo  much  in  her  romances. 

Mr.  Glanville  was  charmed  with  what  (he 
faid,  and  leaving  her  for  that  night  retired  to 
his  own  apartment  in  order  to  confult  on  fuch 
meafures  as  (hould  feem  proper  to  bring  his  cou- 
fin  back  to  a  fenfe  of  reafon.  As  foon  as  he 
was  gone  (he  fent  for  her  waiting  maid,  Lucy, 
and  asked  her  what  enchanted  caftle  (he  had  been 
carried  to,  and  who  were  the  falfe  knights  who 
had  taken  her  away.  The  poor  girl  who  had 
neither  feen  knights  nor  caftles  told  her  the  whole 
truth,  at  which  (he  was  fo  much  vexed  that  (he 
faid  (lie  was  fure  ihe  was  impofing  on  her,  and 
therefore  admonimed  her  to  take  care  what  (he 
faid,  ieaft  on  any  future  occafion  (he  (hould 
fully  her  glory  by  giving  a  partial  account  of  her  j 
adventures.  Lucy  who  knew  that  there  was  no 
knight  concerned  in  the  affair,  told  her  lady  that 
(he  could  never  be  able  to  relate  adventures  that, 
never  happened,  upon  which  Arabella  flew  into 
a  violent  paflion  and  commanded  her  to  depart 
out  of  her  room.  Lucy  who  had  never  feen  her 
lady  fo  much  offended  before,  burft  into  tears, 
which  fo  affecled  the  tender  heart  of  Arabella, 
that  forgetting  her  anger  (he  told  her  in  the  moft 
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condefcendfng  manner  that  fhe  would  forgive 
her  upon  condition  that  fhe  would  tell  her  in 
what  manner  fhe  had  been  impofed  upon  in  let- 
ting the  knight  into  her  chamber.  Upon  that 
Lucy  fobbing  in  the  moft  pitiful  manner,  told  her 
that  fhe  knew  nothing  of  his  being  a  knight, 
but  that  telling  his  name  was  Xinfel,  and  put- 
ting half  a  guinea  in  her  hand,  file  had  fufferecT 
him  to  come  in,  though  not  till  he  had  declared 
that  he  was  not  in  love.  She  added,  that  when, 
ihc  found  he  had  an  intention  to  carry  her  lady- 
fhip  away,  fhe  ftruggled'  with  him  as  much  as 
fhe  could,  till  her  cries  brought  the  reft  of  the 
people  of  the  houfc  to  her  affiftance,  but  as  to 
her  being  carried  away  fhe  allured  her  that  fhe 
was  never  out  of  the  room. 

Arabella  loft  in  fhame  and  confufion  that  her 
waiting  maid  fhould  have  betrayed  her  for  the 
fmall  matter  of  half  a  guinea,  while  her  ro- 
mances told  her  that  diamonds  of  great  va- 
lue had  been  given  for  that  purpofe,  ordered  her 
to  withdraw  till  fuch  time  as  fhe  fhould  coniider 
of  the  matter  in  a  more  attentive  manner.  For 
fome  time  fhe  fat  in  the  moft  difcon folate  manner 
not  knowing  what  ftep  to  take,  but  at  length 
her  fpirits  being  exhaufted  and  being  fond  of 
relaxation  fhe  went  down  flairs,  where  fhe  found 
Sir  Charles,  Mr.  Glanville  and  his  father,  all 
waiting  for  her  in  the  parlour. 

Mifs  Glanville  who  had  with  a  malicious 
pleafure  triumphed  over  the  extravagant  notions 
of  her  beautiful  coufin,  was  difappointed  in  find- 
ing that  they  had  not  had  the  wifhed  for  effect 
on  her  father  and  brother,  . 
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Mr.  Glanville,  who  did  not  defpair  but  one 
time  or  other  he  fhould  be  able  to  bring  his  cou- 
fm  off  from  all  her  abfurdities,  looked  upon  her 
as  one  of  the  moil  amiable  young  ladies  he  had 
ever  met  with.  He  told  his  fitter  that  fhe  was 
unacquainted  with  the  merits  of  Arabella,  who 
although  fhe  might  have  been  milled  in  her 
notions  for  want  of  a  proper  perfon  to  fuper- 
intend  her  education,  yet  all  thefe  extravagan- 
cies would  wear  off,  and  then  he  doubted  not 
but  (he  would  become  even  more  than  an  orna- 
ment to  her  fex.  He  added,  to  the  no  fmall 
mortification  of  his  fifter,  that  fhe  was  a  thou- 
fand  times  more  accomplifhed  than  herfelf,  al- 
though her  real  merit  then  lay  concealed. 

This  was  what  Mifs  Glanville  could  not  bear, 
and  therefore  reddening  with  vexation  fhe  told 
him  he  was  a  filly  fool  to  compare  a  girl  brought 
up  in  the  country  to  one  of  her  polite  education. 
Sir  Charles,  who  like  a  tender  parent  could  not 
bear  to  hear  his  children  defputing  on  fo  tender 
a  point,  told  Mr.  Glanville  that  he  ought  not  to 
carry  things  too  far,  for  although  his  fifter  was 
very  well  in  her  way,  yet  Lady  Arabella  was 
one  of  the  rrrnft  accomplifhed  women  he  had 
ever  feen.  Mifs  Glanville  not  being  able  to 
contain  herfelt  any  lcnger,  after  hearing  chat  her 
father  preferred  her  coufin  to  her,  burft  into 
tears,  and  exclaimed  that  her  brother  had  treat- 
ed her  in  the  moft  cruel  manner  ever  fince  he 
had  made  his  addreffes  to  Arabella. 

Mr.  Glanville,  who  was  not  hard  hearted, 
could  not  fee  his  fifter  in  tears  without  fym- 
pathizing  with  her,  and,  therefore,  he  faid  every 
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thing  he  could  in  order  to  alleviate  herfufFerings; 
He  launched  out  into  a  long  detail  of  her  vir- 
tues, and  the  many  accomplifhments  of  which 
(he  was-pofTeiTed.  This  was  a  temporary  relief 
to  Mifs  Glanville,  whofe  ideas  were  confined 
to  what  is  called  in  a  certain  part  of  the  townT 
high  life;  and,  therefore,  fhe  became  more  and 
more  reconciled. 

In  the  mean  time  Mifs  Glanville  dried  up  her 
tears,  and  Arabella  making  her  appearance,  Mr, 
Glanville  danced  with  joy.  He  was  fo  much' 
tranfported  that  he  knew  not  what  to  fay  to  his- 
beloved  coufin  who  engaged  the  whole  of  his. 
attention.  He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  feated 
her  befide  his  fitter,  but  Mifs  Glanville  was  too 
much  funk  in  melancholy  to  take  any  notice  of 
her.  Arabella  who  was  all  complaifance,  not 
knowing  {he  was  the  caufe  of  any  offence,  asked 
her  couiin  why  fhe  was  fo  much  difcompofed, 
to  which  Mifs  Glanville  anfwered  in  a  cold  re- 
served manner,  feeming  as  if  fhe  would  rather 
drop  the  fubje<fr.  than  continue  the  argument 
any  longer;  efpecially  as  it  appeared  that  her 
brother  was  her  enemy. 

Mifs  G'anville  than  told  Lady  Bella  that  her 
brother  had  treated  her  in  the  moft  indignant 
manner,  without  her  giving  him  any  caufe  fox 
doing  fo. 

Arabella  had  no  fooner  heard  what  her  cou- 
fin faid  than  me  began  a  long  difcourfe  on  the 
nature  of  detraction.  She  faid  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  man  or  woman  in  the  world  to  fpeak 
well  of  her  fellow  creatures,  till  by  the  force 
of  conviction  they  had  reafon  to  do  other  wife. 
That  there  were  different  tempers  and  difpofw 
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irons  to  be  met  with,  and  as  our  whole  liver 
ought  to  be  confined  to  rational  ftudies,  fo  we 
ought  to  reduce  all  thofe  principles  to  practice, 
and  not  fufFer  them  to  remain  dormant  or  in^ 
active.  She  concluded  by  telling  them  that  in 
the  fmall  circle  of  her  acquaintance  fhe  had  not 
found  many  of  either  fex  who  had  acted  con- 
fident with  thofe  principles,  but  that  many  of 
them  had  profefled  one  thing  in  words  while 
their  works  were  diametrically  oppofite.  That 
nothing  in  the  world  could  give  a  greater  func- 
tion to  our  actions  than  fincerity;  for  unlefs  that 
was  the  leading  principle,  they  dwindled  down5 
to  gilded  hypocrify. 

Mr.  Glanville  (fhe  faid)  might  have  given  of- 
fence to  his  fifter,  a  circumftance  that  fhe  never 
wifhed  for,  as  fhe  looked  upon  her  as  one  of  the 
moft  amiable  of  her  fex;  but  fhe  hoped  a  good 
underilanding  would  take  place  between  them,, 
and  that  none  fhould  be  more  ready  to  promote 
it  than  herfelf. 

Thefe  words  fpoken  with  fuch  authority,  and 
et  in  fo  modeft  a  manner,  raifedthe  paflions  of 

r.  Glanville  to  fuch  a  height  that  he  could; 
fcarce  contain  himfelf  within  the  rules  of  com- 
mon decency.  Sir  Charles  exprefTed  his  fur- 
prize  at  fo  much  good  wit  and  folid  fenfe  flow- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  his  neice,  but  no  fooner 
had  he  done  fpeaking  than  Mr.  Selwin  arrived 
and  fent  in  his  name,  Arabella  no  fooner  heard 
his  name  mentioned  than  fhe  was  filled  with  con- 
fufion,.  and  upon  his  entering  the  rocm  told  hirn 
in  a  ftern  manner  that  fhe  had  already  laid  her 
commands  upon  him,  and  therefore  wondered, 
why  he  could  ever  err  in  that  manner  to  return 
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io  her  caftle.  Mr.  Selwin  in  anfwei*-  told-  her 
tHat  fhe  had  commanded  him  to  leave  his  native 
country,  but  he  could  not  fee  what  reafon  he 
had  to  do  fo,  feeing  he  had  not  committed  any 
crime  to  fubject  him  to  fuch  a  punifhment. 

Arabella,  who  had  no  notions  of  any  thing  but 
what  fhe  learned  in  her  romances,  told  him  that 
fee  was  a  moft  pufillanimous  knight,  otherwife  hs 
would  have  gone  into  foreign  parts,  in  order  ta 
have  fought  her  battles,  and  revenged  her  caufe,, 
but  as  he  had  refufed  to  comply  with  her  orders, 
£he  would  for  the  future  look  upon  him  with  con- 
tempt,.and  then  taking  he*  leave  of  the  company,, 
me  made  a  fign  for  him  to  be  gone  out  of  the  room, 
and  then,  in  the  moft  haughty  manner,  retired 
to  her  own  chamber,  to  ruminate  upon  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  day. 

The  whole  company  remained  Aaring  at  each- 
other,  on  account  of"  her  ftrange  expreflions, 
except  Mr.  Glanville,  who  loved  her  fo  dearly, 
that  he  turned  his  back  to  them  to  look  at  fome 
paintings,  while  Mifs  Glanville,  who  wanted  to 
make  herfelf  merry  at  the  expence  of  her  coufm, 
afked  Mr.  Selwin  if  he  would  not  take  leave  ©f 
his  friends  before  he  fet  out  for  the  place  of  his 
baniihment. 

Mr.  Glanville  was  vexed  to  the  heart,  when, 
he  heard  his  fifter  ridicule  his  amiable  coufin,  and 
as  he  knew  it  was  inconfiftent  with  good  manners 
to  difcover  his  real  fentiments,  he  returned  to  his 
chamber,  in  order  to  give  fome  vent  to  his  grief. 
In  the  mean  time.  Sir  Charles  told  Mr.  Selwin, 
that  he'knew  not  what  to  make  of  his  neice,  and 
wiflied  (he  could  be  brought  off  thofe  ridiculous^ 
notions,  that  had  in  a  manner  ahnoft  turned  her 
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^rain.  Mifs  Glanville  faid,  that  fhe  was  (Wry 
there  were  no  fuch  places  as  proteftant  nunneries, 
otherwife  her  coufin  might  be  confined  in  one  of 
them  till  fhe  came  to  the  right  ufe  of  her 
reafon . 

Arabella,  who  doubted  not  but  Mr.  Selwin- 
Was  loft  in  a  fwoon,  fent  Lucy  to  enquire  how 
fee  did,  and  to  intimate  at  the  fame  time,  that 
fhe  would  give  him  all  the  confolation  in  her 
power.  The  poor  girl  came  with  her  mcfTage  into* 
the  dining  room,  and  having  delivered  it,  Charles 
laughed  heartily,  and  defired  her  to  go  and  telf 
her  lady,  that  Mr.  Selwin  did  not  want  any  con- 
folation. Lucy  returned  with  her  anfwer,  and' 
meeting  her  lady  at  the  door,  told  her  that  Mr. 
Selwin  did  not  want  any  confolation.  He  had 
no  fooner  mentioned  thefe  words,  than  Arabella 
fcreamed  out,  and  then  throwing  herfelf  into  a 
chair,  exclaimed,  that  he  had  thrown  himfelf 
upon  his  fword,  and  therefore  (he  muft  go  and 
enquire  whether  the  body  was  removed  or  not. 
Lucy  not  knowing  what  fhe  did,  went  down 
again  to  the  dining  room,  and  told  Sir  Charles,, 
that  her  miftrefs  was  anxious  to  know  whether 
the  body  was  removed.  Sir  Charles  laughing,, 
defired  her  to  tell  her  Jady  that  he  wanted  to  fpealc 
to  her. 

Arabella  received  this  melTage  with  all  the 
anxiety  imaginable,  and  going  down  to  the 
dining  room,  asked  if  Mr.  Selwin  was  dead, 
adding,  that  if  he  was  frill  alive,  fhe  was  come 
to  grant  him  her  pardon,  that  he  might  depart  in 
peace.  Sir  Charles  vexed  to  the  utmoft,  told  her 
fhe  might  make  herfelf  entirely  cafy,  for  he  had 
departed  above  half  an  hour  before,  meaning  that 
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he  was  returned  iiome.  This  anfwer  frightened  her 
more  than  ever  ;  (he  thought  he  was  really  dead, 
<and  burft  into  tears.  Sir  Charles  was  almofi 
mad>  when  he  coniidered  her  extravagant  notions., 
and  Mr.  Glanville  coming  in,  faid  that  he  would 
hang  himfelf,  unlefs  (he  would  refrain  from  ex- 
pofing  herfelf  in  every  company,  which  fo  exas- 
perated lady  Bella,  that  (he  could  not  help  re- 
peating to  him  fome  (lories  out  of  her  romances. 

When  Arabella  had  flniflied  her  fpeech,  (he  got 
up  and  went  to  her  chamber,  followed  by  Mifs 
Glanville,  and  getting  into  a  chair,  told  her 
coufiu  that  (he  was  the  molt  unhappy  woman  in  the 
world,  for  poor  Mr.  Selwin  had  killed  himfelf  for 
her  fake.  Mifs  Glanville  defired  her  to  make 
herfelf  entirely  eafy,  as  Mr.  Selwin  was  alive  and 
well,  adding,  at  the  fame  time,  that  (he  won- 
dered how  fuch  notions  (hould  come  into  her  head* 
Arabella,  overjoyed  to  hear  that  the  wound, 
which  (he  fuppofed  he  had  given  himfelf,  was  not 
mortal,  asked  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
feeing  Mr.  Glanville  coming  into  the  room,  told 
him  that  (he  was  going  to  write  to  Mr.  Selwin* 
to  live  for  her  fake,  and  not  to  die  in  confequence 
of  her  former  cruel  fentence 

Mr,  Glanville,  who  was  quite  vexed,  told  her 
that  (he  might  make  herfelf  quite  eafy,  for  Mr, 
Selwin  was  in  no  danger.  To  this  the  lady  an- 
fwered,  that  he  muft  be  in  danger,  becaufeof  her 
abfolute  commands  for  him  to  go  into  banifh- 
ment,  and  (he  knew  that  all  ladies  had  power 
over  the  men.  Mr.  Glanville  told  her  that  Mr, 
Selwin  knew  the  ladies  of  his  country  too  well  to 
believe  that  (he  had  any  authority  toorder  him  into 
banifhrnent;  or  he  to  obey  fuch  an  order,  as  they 
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were  both  fubjecV  to  the  laws,  nor  could  any- 
thing of  that  nature  take  place  but  in  a  court  of 
j-uftice,  after  a^egal  conviction. 

This  produced  a  long  altercation  between  them, 
Arabella  infilling  that  every  knight  ought  to  facri- 
rlce  to  his  vengeance  all  thole  who  prefumed  ta 
look  upon  his  raiftrefs,  and  Mr.  Glanville,  on 
the  other  hand,  inhfting  that  nothing  was  fo 
happy  for  people,  as  that  of  being  fubject  to  the 
laws.  He  even  went  fo  far  as  to  tell  her,  that 
whatever  her  notions  of  honour  might  be,  yet 
they  were  in  the  utmoft  fenfe  of  the  word,  re- 
pugnant to  public  juftice,  and  fuch  as  would  be 
punifhed  by  the  laws  of  all  well-regulated  ftates. 
As  Mr.  Glanville  was  vexed  to  the  utmoft  to  find 
that  no  arguments  could  have  any  effect  on  his 
coufin,  he  took  leave  of  her  in  difguft,  and  re- 
tired to  his  apartment,  curfing  thofe  books  that 
had  milled  one  of  the  •beft  minds  that  ever  was  be- 
llowed upon  a  woman.  Mils  Glanville  was  fo 
much  convinced  of  her  coufin's  fuperior  charms, 
that  me  could  not  bear  to  be  feen  with  her  any 
more  in  public,  and  therefore  told  her  fifter  and 
brother,  that  ftie  had  made  herfelf  fo  ridiculous 
in  all  public  places,  that  it  would  be  much  better 
to  keep  her  at  home.  This  requeft  of  his  was 
eafily  complied  with,  for  Arabella  had  fuch 
notions  of  public  places,  that  fhe  never  defired 
to  fee  them,  except  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
queft of  her  coufin.  Indeed  the  ladies  who  had 
feen  Arabella,  hated  her  becaufe  fhe  was  fo  ex- 
tremely handfome,  that  fheeclipfed  them  all,  and 
fuch  were  the  fine  fentiments  fhe  had  imbibed, 
exclufive  of  her  other  notions,  that  no  perfon 
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could  hear  her  fpeak  without  being  loft  in  ad- 
miration. 

A  celebrated  countefs  happened  to  be  then  at 
Bathy  and  as  fhe  was  an  honour  to  her  fex,  and 
an  ornament  to  nobility,  fhe  could  not  hear  Ara- 
bella traduced  without  interefting  herfelf  in  her 
favour.  She  told  the  ladies,  that  fhe,  while 
young,  had  been  led  aftray,  by  reading  romances, 
but  by  being  directed  to  more  proper  and  ufeful. 
ftudies,  and  converfation  with  the  world,  fhe 
had  been  brought  back  to  the  exercife  of  fober 
reafon.  She  concluded,  by  telling  Mifs  Glan- 
ville,  who  happened  to  be  at  the  aifembly  at  the 
fame  time,  that  fhe  would  endeavour  to  bring  her 
coufin  off  from  fuch  notions,  if  fhe  would  put 
her  under  her  tuition.  Mifs  GlanviHe,  though 
vexed  to  hear  that  the  countefs  had  fo  far  vin- 
dicated the  character  of  her  coufin,  yet  could  nor, 
confident  with  good  breeding,  refufe  to  conduct 
the  lady  to  her  coufin,  but  that  favour  the 
countefs  declined  till  the  following  day.  In  the 
mean  time  Mifs  Glanville  returned  home,  and 
told  her  bro  her  all  that  had  been  faid  by  the 
countefs,  which  pleafed  him  fo  much,  that  he 
could  not  help  going  to  Arabella,  and  telling  her 
that  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  ladies  in  Britain, 
would  wait  on  her  next  day,  being  extremely  fond 
of  converfing  with  her.  Arabella  confidered  this 
as  one  of  the  greateft  condefcenfions  that  had  ever 
been  made  to  her,  and  told  Mr.  Glanville  that 
fhe  fhould  think  herfelf  highly  honoured  in  being 
admitted  into  the  company  of  fuch  a  lady,  whofe 
many  accomplifhments  would  always  make  her 
4ear  to  every  perfon  of  fenfibility. 
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The  countefs  next  day  add  refTed  herfelf  to  her  ta 
her  own  ftile.  She  told  her,  that  fhe  had  gone 
over  all  the  romances  that  had  made  fuch  a  diftin- 
guifhing  figure  in  the  world,  and  fhe  was  well 
convinced  thattheftoriesneverexifted,exceptin  the 
imagination  of  the  writers  4  for  it  was  impofiible 
to  fuppofe  that  fo  many  ladies  and  their  heroes 
would  traverfe  plains  arui  deferts,  while  they 
might  have  enjoyed  happinefs  at  home.  She  con- 
cluded, by  telling  her,  that  no  perfon  of  good 
ienfe,  in  the  prefent  age,  paid  any  regard  to  them.; 
that  it  was  no  better  than  weaknefs  in  parents  to 
fuffer  their  children  to  read  books  which  falsified 
.hiftory,  and  made  people  believe  that  to  be  true 
that  was  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  natural  reafon* 
That  fhe  could  fympathize  with  her  for  having 
imbibed  fuch  notions,  becaufe  {he  had  been  car- 
ried away  by  the  fame  notions  herfelf ;  fhe  doubt- 
ed not,  however,  but  fhe  would  give  herfelf  time 
to  reflect  ferioufiy  on  thefe  things,  and  not  make 
herfelf  an  object  of  ridicule,  while  the  powers  of 
her  mind  were  fuch,  as  could  not  fail  of  doing- 
honour  to  her  fex*  Arabella,  who  blufhed  to 
confefs  her  ignorance  of  the  fa<fts  in  hiftory, 
made  no  anfwer  to  the  countefs,  for  fhe  was 
afraid  that  fome  improper  expreflions  ftiould  drop 
out  of  her  mouth. 

The  next  time  that  the  countefs  waited  orir 
Arabella,  our  heroine  defired  her  to  relate  her  ad- 
ventures, to  which  the  countefs  anfwered,  that 
the  word  adventures  convey  a  very  difagreeable5 
idea,  that  no  perfon  in  the  prefent  age  was  faid 
to  be  concerned  in  adventures,  unlefs  they  had  firft 
diverted  themfelvcs  of  all  title  to  modefty.  That 
adventuics  in  the  prefent  a^e,  were  no  other  than 
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intrigues  to  bring  about  fedu&ion,  and  as  for 
thofe  flie  had  read  of,  they  never  exifted.  In 
aniwer  to  this,  Arabella  told  her,  that  no  times 
or  places  could  alter  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice, 
and  that  if  it  was  virtuous  for  heroes  of  ancient 
times  to  defend  the  characters  of  their  miftrefles, 
it  mult  be  the  fame  now.  The  countefs  faid  all 
fhe  could  to  bring  her  off  from  her  extravagant 
notions,  but  all  to  no  purpofe,  for  heroic  love 
had  taken  deep  root  in  her  heart,  and  flie  could 
not  bear  the  thoughts  of  giving  up  her  beloved 
romances. 

The  countefs  taking  her  leave,  Arabella  retired 
to  her  chamber,  and  Mr.  Glanville  coming  in, 
told  his  father  that  he  was  extremely  happy  when 
he  began  to  reflect  that  the  countefs  would  make 
a  convert  of  his  coufin.  Sir  Charles^  however,  was 
not  of  the  fame  opinion,  for  he  told  his  fon,  that  the 
countefs  had  as  many  ftrange  whims  in  her  head 
as  his  neice,  and  that  flie  was  no  proper  perfon  to 
bring  her  back  to  the  ufe  of  reafon.  Mr.  Glan- 
ville was  fo  much  vexed  at  thefe  words  of  his  father 
that  he  knew  not  what  anfwer  to  make,  and  there* 
fore  retired  to  his  chamber  as  ufual. 

Within  a  few  days  after  this  converfation  with. 
the  countefs,  that  lady  was  obliged  to  leave  both, 
in  order  to  attend  her  mother,  who  was  feized 
with  a  dangerous  illnefs,  fo  that  our  heroine  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  converfing  with  her  any 
more  at  that  time. 

They  had  now  been  about  three  weeks  at  Bath, 

and  Sir  Charles  having  fome  bufmefs  to  tranfacl 

in  London,  propofed  letting  out  for  the  capital, 

and  taking  his  neice  along  with  hira»    Arabella, 
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%ho  was  all  obedience,  fo  far  as  her  own  roman- 
tic notions  were  not  contradicted,  made  no  ob- 
jections to  her  uncle's  propofal,  and  a  coach 
being  got  ready,  they  all  fet  out  together,  attend- 
ed by  ieveral  fervants  on  horfeback. 

Nothing  very  remarkable  happened  during  the 
journey,  only  that  Arabella  could  not  help  making 
obfervations  on  every  thing  (he  faw.  Every  milk- 
maid was  fome  princefs  in  difguife,  forced  away 
by  fome  lover  whom  fhe  hated,  and  much  more 
fo,  the  daughter  of  a  country  farmer,  whom  fhe 
happened  to  fee  riding  behind  one  of  her  father's 
fervants.  She  often  intreated  Mr.  Glanville  to 
go  and  fight  them,  which  occafioned  no  fmall 
ihare  of  laughter  in  Mifs  Glanville,  and  feveral 
violent  difputes  between  the  baronet  and  his  fon. 
The  baronet  was  often  fo  much  vexed,  that  he 
faid  fhe  was  mad,  which  pleafed  his  daughter  to 
the  higheft  degree,  but  at  the  fame  time  vexed 
Mr.  Glanville  to  the  utmoft.  At  laft,  after  a 
variety  of  fuch  miftakes,  occafioned  by  her  per- 
verted notions,  they  arrived  fafely  in  London,  a 
place  where  all  ranks  are  confounded  together, 
and  every  one  may  aflume  what  character  he 
pleafes. 

Mifs  Glanville's  next  bufinefs  was  to  difpatch 
two  or  three  hundred  cards  to  her  numerous  ac- 
quaintance, after  which  fhe  repeated  to  her 
coufm  fuch  a  long  lift  of  public  places,  that  they 
muft  vifit,  that  Arabella  afked  her  whether  (he 
intended  to  ftay  in  London  three  or  four  years. 
This  queftion  was  fo  foreign  to  what  Mifs  Glan- 
ville expected,  that  fhe  told  Arabella  fhe  was 
always     too    grave.       Arabella    had    a    mean 
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•pinion  of  her  coufin's  notions,  but  fhe  had  the 
good  fenfe  to  conceal  them,  left  fhe  Ihould  have 
given  any  offence. 

She  went  the  fame  evening  to  a  celebrated  ball, 
where  fhe  behaved  with  great  referve,  for  her 
romances  had  filled  her  mind  with  the  higheft 
notions  of  grandeur.  Mr.  Glanville  took  her 
to  fee  the  moft  noted  places  in  the  city,  but  he 
was  (till  infatuated  on  finding  that  fhe  could  not 
help  making  allufions  to  her  romances  on  every 
occauon.  The  next  day  they  went  to  Vaux- 
hall,  where  they  met  a  naval  officer  with  a  girl 
of  the  town  dreffed  in  men's  cloaths.  The  girl 
was  quite  difguifed  with  liquor,  and  having  af- 
fronted a  young  fpark  he  drew  his  fvvord  upon 
her,  which  caufed  her  to  feek  protection  from 
her  keeper,  but  he  was  as  drunk  as  herfelf.  Ara- 
bella no  fooner  heard  that  the  lady  was  difguifed 
in  men's  apparel  than  ihe  ran  up  to  her,  and 
made  a  moft  heroic  fpeech  in  the  true  ftile  of 
romance.  This  vexed  Mr.  Glanville  fo  much 
that  he  endeavoured  to  pull  her  away  but  in  vain, 
for  fhe  ftill  kept  talking  to  the  girl,  whom  fhe 
called  unknown  fair.  At  laft  Mr.  Glanville 
perceiving  that  a  crowd  was  gathering  round 
them,  told  Arabella  that  he  would  acquaint  her 
with  all  he  knew  concerning  the  affair,  upon 
which  fhe  was  prevailed  upon  to  get  into  a 
coach. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  home  Mr.  Glanville  told 
his  father  what  had  happened,  upon  which  Sir 
Charles,  who  began  to  look  upon  her  as  really 
mad,  propoied  taking  out  a  commiflion  of  lu- 
nacy in  order  to  have  her  confined.  Mr.  Glan- 
ville though  much  in  love  with  his  coufin  could 
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not  help  Acknowledging  the  force  of  what  his 
father  faid,  telling  him  that  he  could  not  think 
of  her  as  a  wife  'till  fhe  was  cured  of  thofe 
fo'Di  t,  but  ftill  hoped  there  would  be  an  oppor- 
tuirit)     fjbrjnging  it  about. 

Arabella  had  been  now  about  a  month  in  Lon- 
don and  the  •  rofs  air  began  to  have  a  vifible 
effedl  on  her  conititution,  which  induced  Sir 
Charles  to  remove  her  to  Richmond.  There  me 
was  vifited  by  feveral  ladies,  many  of  whom 
were  young,  and  although  they  faw  the  fupe- 
rioritv  of  her  charms,  yet 'they  could  not  help 
laughing  at  what  they  called  her  oddities.  As 
for  Arabella  fhe  was  much  furprized  that  fhe 
could  not  find  one  of  the  ladies  whom  fhe  could 
converfe  with,  and  therefore  fhe  fpent  the  after- 
noons in  walking  out  to  the  park  attended  by  her 
faithful  Lucy.  One  evening  as  fhe  was  returning 
home,  fhe  heard  a  female  voice  exclaim  in  the 
true  ftile  of  romance,  and  going  up  to  the  place 
from  whence  it  ilTued,  law  a  lady  in  the  moll 
elegant  drefs  lamenting  her  hard  fate  that  had 
deprived  her  of  her  lover. 

Arabella  was  all  impatience  to  hear  her  ftoiy, 
and  having  promifed  to  give  her  all  the  afliilance 
in  her  power,  the  lady  after  much  in  treaty  pro- 
ceeded to  fatisfy  her  curiofity,  not  doubting  but 
fhe  would  conceal  her  misfortunes  from  the 
world,  and  not  expofe  her  as  fhe  had  too  often 
been  to  fake  knights. 

This  woman  who  had  been  made  choice  of 
for  the  worft  of  purpofes,  and  inftructed  how  to 
act  her  part,  told  Arabella  that  fhe  was  a  prin- 
cefs,  and  that  fhe  had  been  brought  up  in  all 
indigencies   by  her  father,  a   count    in  Gaui. 
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That  fhe  had  been  courted  by  a  young  prince, 
who  after  having  obtained  her  confent  had  dis- 
carded her  in  the  molt  cruel  manner;  and  that 
fhe  was  now  come  in  queft  of  him,  having 
learned  that  he  was  going  to  ruin  fome  other 
Indies.  Arabella  Sympathized  with  her,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  her  to  meet  her  at  the  fame  place 
next  day.  In  her  way  thither  fhe  took  care  to> 
prevent  their  being  ken  by  Mr.  Glanville,  who 
happened  to  crofs  the  road  on  horfeback  juft  as 
fhe  fat  down  befide  the  princefs  of  Gaul.  The 
latter  catting  her  eyes  on  Mr.  Glanville,  who> 
was  got  far  enough  not  to  hear  her,  fereamed 
out  and  then  fell  into  a  fwoon. 

Arabella  quite  furprifed  fent  Lucy  for  fome 
water,  arid  having  brought  the  princefs  once 
more  to  herfelf,  asked  the  reafon  of  her  diforder. 
"  Oh  madam,  faid  fhe,  pity  me;  for  that  perfon 
whom  you  faw  crofs  the  road  is  the  prince  who 
has  ruined  me.  He  may  pombly  difguife  himfelf 
Tinder  fome  other  name,  but  nothing  fhall  fcreen< 
him  from  my  vengeance.  Shame  rage  and  dif- 
appointed  love  all  took  place  in  Arabella's  heart, 
and  leaving  the  princefs,  fhe  haftened  home  to- 
ner own  apartment  where  fhe  burft  into  tears. 
In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Glanville  came  in  and 
dellred  to  know  the  caufe  of  her  grief.  She 
called  him  a  falfe  traitor;  adding,  that  he  had 
ruined  the  princefs  of  Gaul. 

Mr.  Glanville  flood  motionlefs  for  fome  time,, 
but  being  ordered  to  withdraw  from  her  cham- 
ber, he  began  to  reflect  on  the  conduct  of  Sir 
George  Bellamont,  and  his  fufpicions  were,  that 
the  whole  was  a  fcheme  contrived  by  him.  At 
&it  he  had  fome  thoughts  of  going  to  his  coun— 
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try  feat  and  make  him  confefs  the  whole,  but  as 
he  recollected  that  he  would  probably  vifit  her 
in  London,  or  the  environs  of  Richmond,  he  told 
Mr.  Robert's,  his  father's  fteward,  that  he  would 
conceal  himfelf  in  fome  houfe  in  the  town,  and 
leave  him  to  make  what  difcoveries  he  could. 
Mr.  Roberts  promifed  to  act  according  to  his  di- 
rections, and  the  next  evening  Arabella  being  pre- 
vailed on  by  her  maid  Lucy  to  accompany 
fome  ladies  to  Twickenham,  {he  confented  to 
it,  becaufe  (he  recollected  that  the  princefs 
of  Gaul,  had  told  her  that  fhe  lived  there.  Mr. 
Roberts  had  juft  time  to  inform  Mr.  Glanville> 
and  leaving  him,  hired  a  boat,  and  landed  on  the 
other  fide,  a  few  minutes  after  them.  Mr.  Glan- 
ville,  who  waited  with  impatience  for  the  return 
of  Roberts,  faw  towards  evening  a  lady  crofs  one 
of  the  walks  oppofite  his  window,  and  foon  after 
he  faw  Sir  George  walking  up  to  her.  He  doubt- 
ed not  but  the  lady  was  his  coufin,  and  therefore 
running  to  thepl<ce,  he  commanded  him  to  de- 
fend himfelf.  Sir  George  had  juft  time  to  draw 
his  fword,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  received  a 
wound  that  brought  him  to  the  ground.  The 
lady  fcreamed  out  and  ran  for  afliftance,  but  how 
great  was  Mr.  Glanville's  furprife,  when  he  found 
it  was  his  fifter.  Mr.  Glanville's  revenge  was 
now  turned  into  pity,  he  was  forry  for  the  rafh 
action  he  had  been  guilty  of,  but  it  gave  him  fome 
pleafure  to  find  that  the  wound  was  not  mortal. 
Sir  George  told  him  he  did  not  deferve  fuch 
favour  from  him,  as  he  had  contrived  a  fcheme  to 
deprive  him  of  his  beloved  miftrefs,  but  Mr. 
Glanville  did  not  care  to  prefs  him  for  an  ex- 
planation, 
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It  ieems  Arabella  and  the  ladies   had  fpent  fo 
much  time   in  fearch  of  the  princefs  of   Gaul,, 
that  it  began   to  grow  dark,  and  they  being  ur- 
gent  to  return  home,  {he  asked   them   if  they 
were  in  danger  of  being  carried  away,  or  if  they 
did  not  know  of  any  valiant  cavaliers  to  protect 
them.      As   they   knew  her   infatuated    notions 
they  made  no  anfwer,  which  me  conftrued   into 
figns  of  fear,  and  feeing  fome  men  on  horfeback 
come  up,  fhe  ran  towards  the  river.     The  ladies 
were  much  frightened  left  (he  mould  deftroy  her- 
felf,  and   following  her   as   fart   as  poflible,  fhe 
turned  about  and  made  a  long  fpeech  to  them  on 
the  conduit  of  fome  of  the  heroines  of  romance, 
after  which,  telling  them  that  her  name  would 
be  immortalized  in  hiftory,  fhe  flung  hcrfelf  into 
the  river.     Poor  Lucy  tore  her  hair,  the  ladies 
fcreamed  out,  but  Mr.  Roberts  who  had  hither- 
to concealed  himfelf,  jumped  in  after  her,  and 
getting  to   the  other  fide   in  a  boat,   carried  her 
home  to  her  lodgings  where  fhe  was  feized  with 
a  delirium.     It  happened  the  fame  evening  that 
Mifs  Glanville   difcovered,  by   the   information 
of  her  woman,  that  a  gentleman  on.  horfeback, 
fcemingly  in    difguife,    had    been   feen   lurking 
about  the  place  j  and    fhe,  not  doubting  but  it 
was   Sir  George,  difguifed  herfelf  in  Arabella's 
orefs,  and  went  out  to  meet  him  in  the  manner 
We  have  already  mentioned..      The  perfon  who 
acted  the  part  of  the  princefs  of  Gaul  had  been 
hired  for  that  purpofe   by    Sir  George,  and  Mr, 
Glanville  prevailed  upon  him  to  relate  the  whole 
fcheme  to  Arabella  as  foon  as  fhe  fhouid  be  able 
to  hear  it. 

In 
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In  the  mean  time  Arabella's  illnefs  increased 
fo  fart,  that  fhe  was  given  over  by  her  phyfician. 
and  prepared  for  death  with  a  fortitude  and  re- 
fignation  that  furprized  all  who  faw  her.  An, 
eminent  divine  was  fent  for  to  attend  her,  who 
difcourfed  with  her  on  things  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance. He  endeavoured  to  convince  her  that 
her  mind  had  been  milled  by  books  that  in  their 
own  nature  had  been  a  fcandal  to  human  nature. 
That  in  confequence  of  having  imbibed  their 
fentiments,  fhe  had  not  only  made  herfelf  an  ob- 
ject of  ridicule,  but  had  nearly  committed  felf- 
murder,  a  crime  that  admitted  of  no  forgivenefs. 
That  the  books  that  fhe  had  read  were  written 
by  fome  Frenchman  who  had  debafed  the  glory 
of  hiftory  in  mixing  fables  that  never  exifted 
with  the  truth.  To  this  our  heroine  anfwered 
that  fhe  could  not  fee  that  any  thing  contained 
in  them  was  either  falfe  or  wrong.  They  con- 
tained the  adventures  of  fome  of  the  greatefr.  he- 
roes of  antiquity,  and  they  were  filled  with  fuch 
noble  fentiments  as  muft  at  all  times  be  an  orna- 
ment to  human  nature.  To  this  the  doclor  ob- 
jected that  there  was  one  principle  in  all  of  them 
that  was  fufficient  to  make  them  objects  of  de- 
legation, namely,  that  where  it  is  faid  thefe 
nominal  heroes  never  forgive  fuppofed  injuries. 
Forgivenefs,  he  faid,  was  one  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  our  holy  religion,  it  was  the 
darling  attribute  of  the  Deity,  and  the  man  who 
fought  revenge  could  not  be  a  fincere  Chriftian, 
but  rather  a  difhonour  to  that  facred  name.  He 
made  it  appcarthat  all  the  ad  ventUi-es  contained  in- 
thefe  romances  had  been  invented  by  the  authors 
who  lived  in  a  barbarous  age,  and  although  they 
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had  preferred  fome  names  that  are  mentioned 
in  hiffcory,  yet  th^  ftories  were  the  groiTeft  and 
the  v i  1  eft  lies  that  had  ever  been  invented. 

It  is  impofiible,  madam,  faid  he,  to  read  thefe 
tales  without  lefTening  in  our  minds  that  pure 
humility  which  enables  us  to  do  a£ts  of  benevo- 
lence to  our  fellow-creatures.  Love  is  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  ladies  in  romances,  they  have  nothing 
higher  in  view,  and  were  I  indulged  in  ufing  an 
expreffton,  which  I  would  rather  conceal,  I 
might  call  that  pafiion  as  treated  of  in  thefe  ro- 
mances, a  thing  unworthy  of  our  dignity,  as  ra~ 
tional  creatures.  I  will  not  infift  any  longer, 
for  I  am  afraid  my  arguments  are  difagreeable  to 
you,  but  what  I  have  (aid  is  confident  with 
the  dignity  of  my  profefiion,  and  if  I  had  faid 
any  thing  to  the  contrary,  I  mould  have  been 
inexcufable  before  my  Divine  Mailer,  who  re- 
quires truth  in  the  heart. 

Arabella,  who  could  not  help  blufhing  at  the 
ufelefs  manner  in  which  fhe  had  fpent  her  time, 
told  him  that  it  was  needlefs  for  him  to  purfue 
the  argument  any  futher.  She  was  convinced 
that  his  arguments  were  right,  and  that  fhe  had 
hitherto  fpent  her  time  in  the  purfuit  of  trifles 
not  worthy  of  being  mentioned.  She  concluded 
by  telling  him  that  me  would  never  more  feek  to 
encourage  principles  of  refentment  on  fuch  mif- 
taken  notions,  as  thofe  (he  had  been  too  much 
led    by,  and  then  burft  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

The  doctor  confirmed  her  in  her  new  refolti- 
tion,  and  thinking  folitude  was  neceflary  to  re- 
lieve her  fpirits  after  the  fatigue  of  fo  long  a 
converiation,  left  her  in  order  to  make  Mr.  Glan- 
viile  acquainted  with  his  fuccefs,  whg  no  fooner 
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heard  it,  than  he  was  ready  to  throw  himfelf  at 
the  doctor's  feet. 

Mr.  Glanville  ran  to  acquaint  his  father,  who 
was  equally  overjoyed  to  hear  of  the  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  his  neice's  fentiments,  and  Sir 
George,  who  was  extremely  penitent,  recovered 
every  day.  Arabella  lent  for  him  and  Mr.  Glnn» 
ville,  and  confeiTed  to  them  how  her  mind  had 
been  milled  by  the  worft  of  books  and  prctefled 
her  refolution  of  configning  them  all  to  the  flames. 
Every  thing  was  now  fettled  in  the  moft  amicable 
manner,  and  Sir  George  having  cleared  himfelf  by 
an  open  confe^ion,  N'jifs  Glanville  pardoned  him 
and  then  gave  him  her  hand. 

Mr.  Glanville  married  his  ceufm  Arabella,  and 
found  in  her  a  raoft  ineftimable  treafure.  All  the 
heauties  of  her  mind,  that  had  fo  long  been 
obfeured  by  the  wild  notions  in  the  romances  fhtf 
had  read,  now  opened  themfelves  to  his  view,  and 
he  found  more  happinefs  than  ever  he  could  have 
attained  to,  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  richeft  heirefs. 
Such  was  the  effect  that  the  good  doctor's,  in- 
ftruclion,  had  upon  her,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  her  life,  fhe  lived  in  fuch  a  manner  as  did 
honour  to  her  iex.  Rational  writers  became  the 
{ubjclt  of  her  meditations,  and  every  one  who 
converfed  with  her,  admired  her  good  fenfe  and 
inlawed  notions. 


THE    END. 


